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"  T  P^P*^  SpttAG<3— how  eon  you?"  her  mother 
KJ   wailed,  raisiiig  a  prematurely-wrinkled  hand 
heavy  with  rings  to  defend  the  note  which  a  languid 
"beU-boy"  had  just  brought  in. 

But  her  defence  was  as  feeK^j  as  her  protest,  and  she 
continued  to  smUe  on  her  visitor  while  Miss  Spragg, 
with  a  turn  of  her  quick  young  fingers,  possessed  her^ 
self  of  the  missive  and  withdrew  to  the  window  to 
read  it. 

"I  guess  it's  meant  for  me."  she  merely  threw  over 
her  shoulder  at  her  mother. 

"Did  you  ever.  Mrs.  Heeny?"  Mrs.  Spiagg  mur- 
mured with  deprecating  pride. 

Mrs.  Heeny.  a  stout  professional-looking  person  in 
a  waterproof,  her  rusty  vefl  thrown  back,  and  a  shabby 
alligator  bag  at  her  feet.  foUowed  the  mother's  glance 
with  good-humoured  approval. 

"I  never  met  with  a  loveUer  form."  she  agi«ed,  an- 
swering the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  her  hostess's 
enquiry. 
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Mrs.  Spragg  and  her  visitor  were  enthroned  in  two 
heavy  gilt  anuchairs  in  one  of  the  private  drawing- 
poomi  of  the  Hotel  Stentorian.  The  Spragg  rooms  were 
known  as  one  of  the  Looey  suites,  and  the  drawing-room 
walls,  above  their  wainscoting  of  highly-varnished  ma- 
hogany, were  hung  with  sahuon-pink  damask  and 
adorned  with  oval  portraits  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
the  Princess  de  Lamballe.  In  the  centre  of  the  florid 
caipet  a  gilt  toble  with  a  top  of  Mexican  onyx  sustained 
a  palm  in  a  gilt  basket  tied  with  a  pink  bow.  But  for 
this  ornament,  and  a  copy  of  "The  Hound  of  the  Bas- 
kervilles"  wiich  lay  beside  it,  the  room  showed  no 
traces  of  human  use,  and  Mrs.  Spragg  herself  wore  as 
complete  an  air  of  detachment  as  if  she  had  been  a 
wax  figure  in  a  show-window.  Her  attire  wa?  fashion- 
able enough  to  justify  such  a  post,  and  her  pale  soft- 
cheeked  face,  with  puffy  «?ye-lids  and  drooping  mouth, 
suggested  a  partially-melted  wax  figure  which  had  run 
to  double-chin. 

Mrs.  Heeoy,  in  comparison,  had  a  reassuring  look  of 
solidity  and  reality.  The  planting  of  her  firm  black 
bulk  in  its  chair,  and  tLo  grasp  of  her  broad  red  uands 
on  the  gilt  arms,  bespoke  an  organized  and  self-reliant 
activity,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Heeny 
was  a  "society"  manicure  and  masseuse.  Toward  Mrs. ' 
Spragg  and  her  daughter  she  filled  the  double  r41e  of 
manipulator  and  friend;  and  it  was  in  the  latter  capac- 
ity that,  her  day's  task  ended,  she  had  dropped  in  for 
[4] 
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m  moment  to  "cheer  up"  the  lonely  bdies  of  the  Sten- 
tonan. 

The  young  girl  whose  "form"  had  won  Mrs.  Heeny's 
professional  commendation  widdenly  shifted  its  lovely 
Imer  is  she  turned  back  from  the  window. 

"Here^you  can  have  it  after  all."  she  said,  crum- 
pling the  note  and  tossing  it  with  a  contemptuous 
gesture  mto  her  mother's  lap. 

"my-isn't  it  from  Mr.  Popple?"  Mrs.  Spragg  «- 
claimed  unguardedly. 

"No-it  isn't.  What  made  you  think  I  thought  it 

was?    smipped  her  daughter;  but  the  nert  instant  she 

J^ded,  with  an  outbreak  of  ^hildish  disappointment: 

It  s  only  trom  Mr.  MarveU's  sistei^at  least  she  say. 

she's  his  sister."  ' 

Mrs.  Spiagg.  with  a  puKled  frown,  groped  for  her  eye- 
glass  among  the  jet  fringes  of  her  tightly-girded  front. 

Mrs.  Heeny  s  smaU  blue  eyes  shot  out  sparks  of  curi- 
osity. "MarveU— what  Marvell  is  that?" 
,J^,f^  ^^^^  languidly:  "A  little  feUow-I 
thmk  Mr.  Popple  said  his  name  was  Ralph";  while  her 
mother  continued:  "Undine  met  them  both  last  night 
at  that  party  downstairs.  And  from  something  Mr 
Popple  said  to  her  about  going  to  one  of  the  new  plays! 
she  thought "  ^  ^^ 

"How  on  earth  do  you  know  what  I  thought?"  Un- 
dine flashed  back,  her  grey  eyes  darting  warnings  at  her 
mother  under  their  straight  black  brows. 
[5] 
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"Why,  you  mtid  you  thou^t "  Mrs.  Spragg  began 

reproachfully:  but  Mrs.  Heeny,  heedless  of  their  bick- 
erings, was  pursuing  her  own  train  of  thou^t. 

"What  Popple?  Claud  Walsingham  Popple— the  por- 
trait painter?" 

"Yes— I  suppose  so.  He  said  he'd  like  to  paint  me. 
Mabel  lipscomb  introduced  him.  I  don't  caie  if  I  never 
see  him  again,"  the  girl  said,  bathed  in  angry  pink. 

"Dp  you  know  him,  Mrs.  Heeny?"  Mrs.  Spragg  en- 
quired. 

"I  should  say  I  did.  I  manicured  him  for  his  first  so- 
dety  portrait— a  ^ull-length  of  Mrs.  Harmon  B.  Dris- 
coll."  Mrs.  Heeny  smiled  indulgently  on  her  hearers. 
"I  know  everybody.  If  thijy  don't  know  we  they  ain'l 
ia  it,  and  Claud  Walsingham  Popple's  in  it.  But  he  ain't 
nearly  ai  in  it,"  she  oontinup<{  judicially,  "as  Ralph 
Marvell— the  little  fellow,  as  you  call  him." 

Undine  Spragg,  at  the  word,  swept  round  on  the 
•peaker  with  one  of  the  quick  turns  that  revealed  her 
youthful  flexibility.  She  was  always  doubling  and  twist- 
ing on  herself,  and  every  movement  she  made  seemed 
to  start  at  the  nape  of  her  neck,  just  below  the  lifted 
roll  of  reddish-gold  hair,  and  flow  without  a  break 
throu^  her  whole  slim  length  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
and  the  points  of  her  slender  restless  feet. 

"Why,  do  you  know  the  Marvells?  Are  they  stylish?" 
■he  asked. 
Mrs.  Heeny  gave  the  discouraged  gesture  of  a  peda- 
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gogue  who  has  vainly  striven  to  implant  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge  in  a  rebellious  mind. 

"Why,  Undine  Spragg,  I've  told  you  aU  about  them 
time  and  again!  His  mother  was  a  Dagonet.  ITiey  hve 
with  old  Urban  Dagonet  down  in  Washington  Square." 
To  Mrs.  Spragg  this  conveyed  even  less  than  to  her 
daughter,  "'way  down  there?  Why  do  they  live  with 
somebody  else?  Haven't  they  got  the  means  to  have  a 
Iiome  of  their  own?  " 

Undine's  perceptions  were  more  rapid,  and  she  fixed 
her  eyes  searching  on  Mrs.  Heeny. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  Mr.  MarveU's  as  sweU  as  Mr 
Poppk?" 

'•Aa  twea  ?  Why,  Claud  Walsingham  Popple  ain't  in 
the  same  class  with  him!" 

The  girl  was  upon  her  mother  with  a  spring,  snatch- 
ing and  smoothing  out  the  crumpled  note. 

"Laura  Pairford— is  that  the  sister's  name?" 

"Mrs.  Henley  Pairford;  yes.  What  does  she  write 
about?" 

Undine's  f ace  Kt  up  as  if  a  shaft  of  sunset  had  struck 
it  through  the  triple-curtamed  wmdows  of  the  Stento- 
rian. 

"  She  says  she  wants  me  to  dine  with  her  next  Wednes- 
day. Isn't  it  qreer?  Why  does  the  want  me?  She's 
never  seen  me!"  Her  tone  implied  that  she  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  being  "wanted  "  by  those  who  had, 

Mrs.  Heeny  laughed.  "He  saw  you,  didn't  he?" 
[7] 
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-Who?  Ralph  MarveU?  Why,  of  cou«e  he  did-Mr 

PoppJe  brought  him  to  the  party  here  last  night."        * 

WeU.  there  you  ^.  .  .  When  a  young  man  in  «,- 

^yw«.t,  to  meet  a  girl  again,  he  gets  his  date,  to 

Undine  stared  at  her  incredulously.  "How  queerl 
But  they  haven't  «U  got  sbters.  have  they?  It  must  be 
fearfully  poky  for  the  ones  that  haven't  " 

«ud  M*^  f  *^^  n-othen^r  their  married  friends." 
■aid  Mrs.  Heeny  omnisciently. 

"Married  gentlemen?"  enquired  Mrs.  Spragg,  slightly 

.h<«W.  but  genuinely  desirous  of  masteriXIl^ 
Mercy,  no!  Married  ladies." 

-.If  S  "^c*^""  °'''''  ""^  "^""""^  P««"t?"  pur- 
sued Mrs.  Spragg.  feeling  that  if  this  were  the  case 

Undme  would  ceHainly  be  disappointed. 

"^t  where?  At  their  dinners?  Of  course-Mrs. 

Farford  g.v«  the  smartest  litUe  dimiers  in  town.  There 

was  an  accost  of  one  she  gave  last  week  in  this  mom- 

"«3  rcn^  Jo/t:    I  guess  it's  right  here  among  " 

chppmgs."  Mrs.  Heeny,  swooping  down  on  her  C 

-he  spread  on  her  ample  lap  and  proceeded  to  sort 
-th  a  moistened  forefinger.  "Here."  she  said,  holding 

hLsh?^''"*T''*'"^=  -d  throwing backhe?. 
head  she  read,  ma  slow  unpunctuated  chant:  "'Mrs 
^nlqr  Fairford  gave  another  of  her  natty  litUe  dinner, 

l«t  Wednesday  as  usual  it  was  smart  smaU  and  exdu. 
[8] 
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nve  and  there  w«  much  gnashing  of  teeth  among  the 
left-out.  a.  Madame  Olga  Loukowska  gave  «,me  of  her 

new  rteppe  dances  after  dinner' thaf.  the  French 

for  new  dance  steps."  Mrs.  Heeny  concluded,  thrusting 
the  documents  back  into  her  bag. 

"Do  you  know  Mrs.  Fairford  too?"  Undine  asked 
eagerly;  while  Mrs.  Spragg,  impressed,  but  anxious  for 
lact^ pursued:  "Does  she  reside  on  Fifth  Avenue?" 
No,  she  has  a  little  house  in  '^urtyH^iKhth  Street, 
down  beyond  Park  Avenue." 

ITie  kdies-  faces  drooped  again,  and  the  masseuse 
^t  on  promptiy:  "But  they're  glad  enough  to  have 
her  m  the  b'g  houses!-Why,  yes.  I  know  her,"  she 
•aid,  addressing  herself  to  Undine.  "I  mass'd  her  for  a 
spramed  ankle  a  couple  of  years  ago.  She's  got  a  lovely 
manner,  but  no  conversation.  Some  of  my  patienta  con- 
verse erqmsitely,"  Mrs.  Heeny  added  with  discrimimi- 
tion. 

Undine  was  brooding  over  the  note.  "It  U  written  to 
mothei^-Mrs.  Abner  E.  Spragg-I  never  saw  anythkg 
so   unny!  'Will  you  o^m,  your  daughter  to  dine  with 
me?  Allow!  Is  Mrs.  Fairford  peculiar?" 
'     "No-you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Heeny  blunUy.  "Don't 
you  know  it's  the  thing  in  the  best  society  to  pretend 
that  gttls  can  t  do  anything  without  their  mothers'  per- 
mission? You  iust  remember  that.  Undine.  You  musta^ 
accept  mvitations  from  gentiemen  without  you  say 
you  ve  got  to  ask  your  mother  first." 
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"Mercy!  But  howll  mother  know  what  to  »ay?" 
"Why,  ahe'll  uy  what  you  teU  her  to,  of  courae. 
You'd  better  tdl  her  you  want  to  dine  with  Mr».  Fair- 
ford,"  Mrs.  Heeny  added  humorously,  as  she  gathered 
her  waterproof  together  and  stooped  for  hr-  bag. 

"Have  I  got  to  write  the  n  ^te,  then?'  ..ars.  Sptagg 
csked  with  rising  agitation. 

Mrs.  Heeny  reflected.  "Why.  no.  I  guess  Undine  can 
writr  it  as  if  it  was  from  you.  Mrs.  Fairford  don't  know 
your  writing." 

This  was  an  evident  leKef  to  Mrs.  Spragg,  and  as  Un- 
dine swept  to  her  joom  with  the  note  her  mother  sank 
back,  murmuring  plaintively:  "Oh,  don't  go  yet,  Mrs. 
Heeny.  I  haven't  seen  a  human  being  aU  day,  and  I 
can't  seem  to  find  anything  to  say  to  that  French  maid." 
Mrs.  Heeny  looked  at  her  hostess  with  friendly  com- 
passion. She  was  well  aware  that  she  was  the  only  bri^t 
■pot  on  Mn.  Spragg's  horizon.  Since  the  Spraggs,  some 
two  years  previously,  had  moved  from  Apex  City  to 
New  York,  they  had  made  ittle  progress  in  sstabhsh- 
ing  relations  with  their  new  environment;   aud  when, 
about  four  months  earlier,  Mrs.  Spragg's  doctor  had 
caUed  in  Mrs.  Heeny  to  minister  professionally  to  his 
patient,  he  had  done  more  for  her  spirit  than  for  her 
body.  Mrs.  Heeny  had  had  such  "cases"  before:  she 
knew  the  rich  helpless  family,  stranded  in  lonely  splen- 
dour in  a  sumptuous  West  Side  hotel,  with  a  father  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  semblance  of  social  life  at  the  hotel  bar, 
[  10  ] 
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•nd  »  mother  deprived  of  even  thb  contact  with  her 
kind,  and  reduced  to  illness  by  boredom  and  inacUvity. 
Poor  Mrs.  Spragg  had  done  her  own  washing  in  he^ 
youth,  but  since  her  rising  fortunes  had  made  this  occu- 
pation unsuitable  she  had  sunk  into  the  reUtive  inertia 
which  the  kdies  of  Apex  City  regarded  as  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  affluence.  At  Apex,  however,  she  had 
belonged  to  a  social  club.  and.  until  thqr  moved  to  the 
Meafey  House,  had  been  kept  bui^r  by  the  incessant 
struggle  with  domestic  cares;  whereas  New  York  seemed 
to  offer  no  field  for  any  form  of  lady-like  activity.  She 
tb'  -^ore   took  her   exercise    vicariously,  with    Mrs. 
Heeny's  help;  and  Mrs.  Heeny  knew  how  to  manipu- 
late her  imagination  as  weU  as  her  muscles.    It  was 
Mrs.  Heeny  who  peopled   the  solitude  of  the  long 
ghostly  days  with  Hvely  anecdotes  of  the  Van  Degens 
the  DriscoUs.  the  Chauncey  Ellings  and  the  other  sj 
cial  potentates  whose  least  doings  Mrs.  Spragg  and  Un- 
dine had  foUowed  from  afar  in  the  Apex  papers,  and 
who  had  come  to  seem  so  much  more  remote  since 
only  the  width  of  the  Central  Park  dividxl  mother 
and  daughter  from  their  Olympian  portals. 

Mrs.  Spragg  had  no  ambition  for  herself— she  seemed 
to  have  transferred  her  whole  personality  to  her  child— 
but  she  was  passionately  resolved  that  Undine  should 
have  what  she  wanted,  and  she  sometimes  fancied  that 
Mrs.  Heeny.  who  crossed  those  sacred  thresholds  so 
familiarly,  might  some  day  gain  admission  for  Undine 
[11] 
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"WeU-rn  stay  a  little  mite  longer  if  you  want-  «.J 
supposinif  I  was  tr,  -„k  .  -»     "  j-ou  want,  and 

in^M  K-  "  ^""^  °^  ^'^^  ''«•«  talk- 

"•8'  it  u  be  more  soriahu  "  fi, 

lifting  her  bair  to^J.!Tt.       .      '°*^"*'  "uggested. 

Mrs.  Spragg  consentingly  slipped  the  rings  f™™  h- 
-all  mottled  hands.  It  .as  «.thing  uZllZiZ 
^-  Heeny  s  grasp,  and  though  she  knew  th.    » 
t.on  would  cost  her  three  dollaTshe  J^l^t  L  f 
-«>  ^at  Ahner  wouldn't  mind.  It  had  ^Zt 

-dheeonsidelrCS?C;r;ervr 

vacy  of  their  bedroom  at  the  StenW        "  ^'"'•^  P"" 
^P^,gg  It  had  become  non-existent;  she  really  believed 
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bility  should  be  borne  in  on  her  Mr,  « 
mind  the  long  deky  for  hZ.u     uT"  ^"^  **•  °°t 
Phatic  patiel  S  Z  llT         "  ^  "*"""  °'  'y- 
w«  beSuurtot''''"^'"*''^'^''' Undine 

„~^^  escaped  m  her  next  words. 

Heeny-s  roomy  pa,r  "'  "^  ^*°  Mrs. 

"Who's  that?  Undine?" 

roldl^F^t  rw  T  °"  ''''*  '*'•  ^°'''"«'''  "•"^^ 

he'd  be  slto  "^ '"' r**^  '*'*  '^«''*  *«  thought 

"e  a  oe  sure  to  come  round  this  morning  <?h«'        . 

<.«..  p«.r  child-I  can't  say  JTZ!.!':.'  "^  '"""^ 

nail-politer  leeS^.  ""  "^^^  ^"^''^'  «"-«  ''- 
Mrs.  Spragg  sighed  again,  "Th™  ri . 

""•  that  a  so— that's  so  I"  M™  «!«. 
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"Of  course  it's  so.  And  it's  more  so  in  New  York  tUn 
anywhere.  The  wrong  set's  like  fly-paper:  once  yon're 
m  .t  you  can  puU  and  puU.  but  you'U  never  get  out  of  it 
again." 

Undine's  mother  heaved  another  and  more  helpless 
sigh.    I  wish  jwi'd  tell  Undine  that,  Mrs.  Heeny" 

"Oh.  I  guess  Undine's  aU  right.  A  girl  Kke  her  can 
afford  to  wait.  And  if  yomig  Marvell's  really  taken  with 
her  she  11  have  the  run  of  the  placu  in  no  time  " 

This  sohuung  thought  enabled  Mrs.  Spragg  to  yield 
herself  unreservedly  to  Mrs.  Heeny's  ministrations, 
^  hich  were  prolonged  for  a  happy  confidential  hour- 
and  she  had  just  bidden  the  masse.Be  good-bye,  and 
was  restoring  the  rings  to  her  fingers,  when  the  door 
opened  to  admit  her  husband. 

Mr.  Spragg  came  in  silenUy,  setting  his  high  hat 
down  on  the  centre-table,  and  laying  his  overcoat  across 
one  of  the  gJt  chain,.  He  was  tallish.  grey-bearded  and 
somewhat  stooping,  with  the  slack  figure  of  the  seden- 
taiy  man  who  would  be  stout  if  he  were  not  dyspeptic; 
and  hu.  cautious  grey  eyes  with  pouch-like  underlids 
had  straight  black  brows  like  his  daughter's.  His  thin 
hajr  was  worn  a  litUe  too  long  over  his  coat  coUar,  and 
a  Ma«,mc  emblem  dangled  from  the  heavy  gold  chain 
which  crossed  his  crumpled  black  waistcoat 

He  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  casting  a 
slow  pioneering  glance  about  its  gilded  void;   then  he 
•aid  gently:  "Well,  mother?" 
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Mrs.  Spragg  remained  seated,  but  her  eyes  dwelt  on 
him  affectionately. 

"Undine's  been  asked  out  to  a  dinner-party;  and 
Mrs.  Heeny  says  it's  to  one  of  the  first  families.  It's  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  genUemen  that  Mabel  Lipscomb  in- 
troduced her  to  last  night." 

There  was  a  mild  triumph  in  her  tone,  for  it  was 
owing  to  her  in.--  tence  and  Undine's  that  Mr.  Spragr 
had  been  induced  to  give  up  the  house  they  had  bought 
in  West  End  Avenue,  and  move  with  his  family  to  the 
Stei     nan.  Undine  had  early  decided  that  they  could 
not  hope  to  get  on  while  they  "kept  house"— all  the 
fashionable  people  she  knew  either  boarded  or  Uved  in 
hotels.  Mrs.  Spragg  was  easily  induced  to  take  the  same 
view,  but  Mr.  Spragg  had  resisted,  being  at  the  mo- 
ment unable  either  to  seU  his  house  or  to  let  it  as  ad- 
vantageously as  he  had  hoped.  After  the  move  was 
made  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  though  he  had  been  right, 
and  the  first  social  steps  would  be  as  difficult  to  make 
in  a  hotel  as  in  one's  own  house;  and  Mrs.  Spragg  was 
therefore  eager  to  have  him  know  that  Undine  reaUy 
owed  her  first  invitation  to  a  meeting  under  tiie  roof  of 
the  Stentorian. 

"You  see  we  were  right  to  come  here.  Abner,"  she 
added,  and  he  absentiy  rejoined:  "I  guess  you  two  al- 
ways manage  to  be  right." 

But  his  face  remained  unsmiling,  and  instead  of  seat- 
ing himself  and  lighting  his  cigar,  as  he  usually  did  be- 
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fore  dinner,  he  took  two  or  three  aimle^  turn,  about 
the  room,  and  then  paused  in  front  of  his  wife. 

"mat's  the  matter-anything  wrong  down  town?" 
■he  asked,  her  eyes  reflecUng  his  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Spragg's  knowledge  of  what  went  on  "down 
town"  was  of  the  most  elementary  kind,  but  her  hus- 
band  s  face  was  the  barometer  in  which  she  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  read  the  leave  to  go  on  unre- 
stnctedly,  or  the  warning  to  pause  and  abstain  tiU  the 
commg  storm  should  be  weathered. 

He  shook  his  head.  "N-no.  Nothing  worse  than 
what  I  can  see  to,  if  you  and  Undine  will  go  steady  for 
awhile.  He  paused  and  looked  across  the  room  at  Us 
daughter's  door.  "Where  is  she-out?" 

"I  guess  she's  in  her  room,  going  over  her  dresses 
with  that  French  maid.  I  don't  know  as  she's  got  any- 
thing fit  to  wear  to  that  dinner,"  Mrs.  Spragg  added  in 
a  tentative  murmur. 

Mr.^  Spragg  smiled  at  last.  "WeU-I  guess  she  wOl 
nave,    he  said  prophetically. 

He  glanced  again  at  his  daughter's  door,  as  if  to 
make  sure  of  its  being  shut;  then,  standing  close  before 
his  wife  he  lowered  his  voice  to  say:  "I  saw  Elmer 
Molfatt  down  town  to-day." 

"Oh,  Abner!"  A  wave  of  almost  physical  apprehen- 
sion passed  over  Mrs.  Spragg.  Her  jeweUed  hands  trem- 
bled in  her  black  brocade  lap.  and  the  pulpy  curves  of 
her  face  collapsed  as  if  it  were  a  pricked  baVoon. 
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"Oh.  Abner,"  she  moaned  again,  her  eyes  also  on  her 
daughter  s  door. 

Mr.  Spragg-s  black  eyebrows  gathered  in  an  angry 

"  Whafs  the  good  of  Oh  Abner-ing?  Elmer  Moffatfs 
nothing  to  US-no  more'u  if  we  never  laid  eyes  on  him." 

No-I  know  it:  but  what's  he  doing  here?  Did  you. 
speak  to  him?  "  she  faltered. 
E    slipped  his  thumbs  into  his  waistcoat  pockets. 
JNa-I  guess  Elmer  and  I  are  pretty  well  talked  out  " 
Mrs.  Spragg  took  up  her  moan.  "Don't  you  teU  her 
you  saw  him,  Abner  ' 
'•rU  do  as  you  s.y;  but  she  may  meet  him  herself." 
Oh.  I  guess  not-not  in  this  new  set  she's  going 
with!  Don't  tell  her  anyhow." 

He  turned  away,  feeUng  for  one  of  the  cigars  which 

he  always  carried  loose  in  his  pocket;  and  his  wife 

nsmg,  stole  after  him,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.    ' 

"He  can't  do  anything  to  her,  can  he?" 

;'Do  anything  to  her?"  He  swung  about  furiously. 

1  d  like  to  see  him  touch  her— that's  aU!" 
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T  TNDINE'S  white  «.d  gold  b«h«.n..  with  ««- 
t^    g«en  paneb  and  old  rose  carpet,  looked  along 

"cSri?!^^^"-"^-— ^— ? 

She  w«,t  to  the  window,  and  drawing  back  it.  n,any 
Vers  of  lace  ga«Kl  eastward  down  the  long  brown^ 

and  Fifth  Avenue  was  where  she  wanted  to  be- 
She  turned  back  into  the  room,  and  going  to  her 
^tmgUble  hud  Mrs.  Fairford's  note  befl  he^^^a 
'^Td  rl"?  '!  '^"*''^-  She  had  read  in  the 
si^esT  ^*  °*--^  the  Sunday  papers  that  the 
snu^est  women  were  using  the  new  pigeon-blood  note- 

;lr  -^  '"^""^  '  •"'««  '"PP'y-  -i«>  her  mon- 
ZZ  1  :  r •  "  ""  '  ««-PPo«t-nt.  therefore, 
tlit  sht  '^,^'^°"*  -»'«>  -  the  old-fashioned 
wh.te  sheet,  without  even  a  monogram-simply  her 
address  and  telephone  number.  It  gave  Undme^thi 
a  poor  opmion  of  Mrs.  Fairford's  ^ial  standing^" 
f»  a  moment  she  thought  with  considerable  saLac- 

^n  of  answenng  the  note  on  her  pigeon-blood  paper. 

Then  she  remembennl  M™.  Heen/s  emphatic^- 

-ndauon  of  Mrs.  Fairford.  and  her  pen  waver^. 

What  rf  white  paper  were  really  newer  than  pigeon- 
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blood?  It  might  be  more  stylish,  anyhow  WeU  ,1,. 
d.dn,  ..  if  M«.  Fairford  didn't  lilcf^  p^^^^ 
did.  And  she  wasn't  going  to  truckle  to  any^omC 
who  hved  m  a  small  house  down  beyond  ParkTv:: 

Undine  was  fiercely  independent  and  yet  passionately 
.m.Ut.ve.  She  wanted  to  surprise  every  Z  by  Z 
dash  and  onginality.  but  she  could  not  help  modellW 

of  .deak  thus  produced  caused  her  much  perturbation 
^^  she  had  to  choose  between  two  cours^.  stw 
tet«l  a  moment  longer,  and  then  took  from  the  drawer 
a  plam  sheet  with  the  hotel  address 

It  was  amusing  to  write  the  note  in  her  mother's 
name-she  giggled  as  she  formed  the  phrase  "I  sL 

PWord  s     dme  ')~but  when  she  came  to  the  signa- 
ture she  was  met  by  a  new  difficulty.  Mrs.  Fairford  had 
s-gned  Wlf  "Uur.  Fairford  "-just  as  onri^, 
^rf  would  write  to  another.  But  could  this  be  a^^ 

thought  of  her  mother's  abasing  herself  to  a  denizen  of 
««.ons  beyond  Park  Avenue,  and  she  r^soj^m^ 
the  signature:  "Sincerely.  Mrs.  Abner  E.  Sp^^^^ 
Then  uncertamty  overcame  her.  and  she  re-wrote  her 
note  and  copied  Mrs.  Fairford's  formula:  "Youtl 
cerely.  Leota  B.  Spragg."  But  this  struck  ClZ 
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odd  juxtaposition  of  fonnality  and  freedom,  and  she 
made  a  third  attempt:  "Yours  with  love,  Leoto  B. 
Spragg."  This,  however,  seemed  excessive,  as  the  ladies 
had  never  met;  and  after  several  other  experiments  she 
finaUy  decided  on  a  compromise,  and  ended  the  note- 
"Yours  sincerely,  Mrs.  Leote  B.  Spragg."  That  might 
be  conventional.  Undine  reflected,  but  it  was  certainly 
correct. 

This  point  setUed,  she  flung  open  her  door,  calling 
imperiously  down  the.passage:  "C^este!"  and  adding 
as  the  French  maid  appeared:  "I  want  to  look  over  all 
my  dinner-dresses." 

Considering  the  extent  of  Miss  Spragg's  wardrobe 
her  dinner-dresses  were  not  many.  She  had  ordered 
a  number  the  year  before  but.  vexed  at  her  lack  of  use 
for  them,  had  tossed  them  over  impatiently  to  tiie 
maid.  Since  then,  indeed,  she  and  Mrs.  Spragg  haa 
succumbed  to  Uie  absti-act  pleasure  of  buying  two  or 
three  more,  simply  because  Uiey  were  too  exquisite  and 
Undine  looked  too  lovely  in  them;  but  she  had  grown 
tired  of  tiiese  abo-tired  of  seeing  them  hang  unworn 
m  her  wardrobe.  Uke  so  many  derisive  points  of  inter- 
rogation. And  now,  as  Celeste  spread  them  out  on  tiie 
bed,  they  seemed  disgustingly  common-place,  and  as 
familiar  as  if  she  had  danced  them  to  shreds.  Never- 
theless, she  yielded  to  the  maid's  persuasions  and  tried 
them  on. 

The  first  and  second  did  not  gain  by  prolonged  in- 
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J^on:they,o^kedold.fashionedal««ly.  "Ifs«,„.e- 
^^l>outtHe.eeves."U.di„e«™.b.ea.,.eth^ 

The  third  wa.  certainly  the  pettiest;  but  then  it  wa, 
the  one  she  had  won.  at  the  hotel  donee  the  night  be- 
fo«.  and  the  .mpossibility  of  wearing  it  again  within, 
the  week  was  too  obvious  for  discussion.  Yet  she  en- 
joyed loofang  at  herself  in  it.  for  it  reminded  her  of 
her  sparkhng  passages  with  Claud  Walsingham  Popple 

«1    .r*"'  '"*  """^  '™*'"'  *^^  ^*^  his  Ewe' 
fnend-the  young  man  she  had  hardly  noticed. 

You  can  go.  aiest^ru  take  off  the  dress  my- 

S»;  ^      m  ^^  "'^''^  '^''^*''  ""^  P"^  °"t.  ""den 
I  ,  Ir^l  ^''"^-  U'"*^"  '-•ted  her  door,  dragged 

for  fan  and  gloves  swept  to  a  seat  before  the  mirror 
witi  the  a,r  of  a  lady  arriving  at  an  evening  party 
C^este.  ^fore  leavin,.  had  drawn  down  thf  K 
and  turned  on  the  electric  light,  and  the  white  and 
gold  room.  w.th  its  bla^ing  wall-brackets.  formed  a  s„f. 
fic.ently  bnlhant  background  to  carry  out  the  illusion 
So  untempered  a  glare  would  have  been  destructive  to 
.  alf-tones  and  subtleties  of  modelling;  but  Undine's 
beauty  was  as  vivid,  and  almost  as  crude,  as  the  bright- 
nej»  suffusmg  it.  Her  black  brows,  her  reddish-taly 

defied  the  searching  decomposing  radiance:  she  might 
We  been  some  fabled  creature  whose  home  was  in  a 
beam  of  light. 
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Undine,  as  a  chUd.  had  taken  but  a  lukewarm  inter- 
est  in  the  diversions  of  her  playmates.  Even  in  the 
early  days  when  she  had  Uved  with  her  parenU  in  a 
ragged  outskirt  of  Apex,  and  hung  on  the  fence  with 
Indiana  Frusk,  the  freckled  daughter  of  the  plumber 
"across  the  way,"  she  had  cared  little  for  dolls  or 
skipping-ropes,  and  still  less  for  the  riotous  games  in 
which  the  loud  Indiana  played  Atalanta  to  fU  the  boy- 
hood of  the  quarter.  Abeady  Undine's  chief  delight  was 
to  "dress  up"  in  her  mother's  Sunday  skirt  and  "play 
lady"  before  the  wardrobe  mirror.  The  taste  had  out- 
lasted chadhood,  and  she  stUl  practised  the  same  se- 
cret pantomime,  ghding  in,  settling  her  skirts,  sway- 
ing her  fan,  moving  her  lips  in  soundless  talk  and 
laughter;   but  Utely  she  had  shrunk  from  eveiythmg 
that  reminded  her  of  her  baffled  social  yearnings.  Now, 
however,  she  could  yield  without  afterthought  to  the' 
joy  of  dramaUzing  her  beauty.  Within  a  few  days  she 
would  be  enacting  the  scene  she  was  now  mimicking; 
and  it  amused  her  to  see  in  advance  just  what  impres-' 
sion  she  would  produce    i  Mrs.  Fairford's  guests. 

For  a  while  she  carriea  on  her  chat  with  an  imagi- 
nary circle  of  admirers,  twisting  this  way  and  that,  fan- 
ning, fidgeting,  twitching  at  her  draperies,  as  she  did 
in  real  life  when  people  were  noticing  her.  Her  inces- 
sant movements  were  not  the  result  of  shyness:  she 
thought  it  the  correct  thing  to  be  animated  in  society, 
and  noise  and  restlessness  were  her  only  notion  of  vi- 
vacity.  She  therefore  watched  herself  approvingly,  ad- 
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niiring  the  light  on  her  hair,  the  flash  of  teeth  between 
her  smiling  lips,  the  pure  shadows  of  her  throat  and 
shoulders  as  she  passed  from  one  attitude  to  another 
Only  one  fact  disturbed  her:  there  was  a  hint  of  too 
much  fuhiess  in  the  curves  of  her  neck  and  in  the  spring 
of  her  hips.  She  was  tall  enough  to  cany  off  a  little 
extra  weight,  but  excessive  slimness  was  the  fashion 
and  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  she  might  some 
day  deviate  from  the  perpendicular. 

Presently  she  ceased  to  twist  and  sparkle  at  her  image, 
and  i^ng  into  her  chair  gave  herself  up  to  retHMpec- 
tion.  She  was  vexed,  in  looking  back,  to  thmk  how  little 
notice  she  had  taken  of  young  Marvell.  who  turned  out 
to  be  so  much  less  negligible  than  his  brilliant  friend 
She  .«membered  thinking  him  rather  shy.  less  accus- 
tomed to  society;  and  though  in  hij,  quiet  deprecating 
way  he  had  said  one  or  two  droll  things  he  lacked  Mr 
Popple's  masterly  manner,  his  domineering  yet  caress- 
ing address.  When  Mr.  Popple  had  fixed  his  bh«:k  eyes 
on  Undme,  and  murmured  something  "artistic"  about 
the  colour  of  her  hair,  she  had  tiirilled  to  the  depths  of 
her  bemg.  Even  now  it  seemed  incredible  tiiat  he  should 
not  turn  out  to  be  more  di.,tinguished  than  young  Mar- 
vell: he  seemed  so  much  more  in  the  key  of  the  world 
she  read  about  in  the  Sunday  papers-the  dazzling  au- 
nferous  world  of  tiao  Van  Degens.  the  DriscoUs  and 
their  peers. 

She  was  roused  by  the  sound  in  the  haU  of  her 
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mother',  laat  word*  to  Mn..  Heeny.  Undine  waited  tiU 
the«  adieux  were  over;  then,  opening  her  door,  she 
•eited  the  astonidied  masaeuse  and  dragged  her  into 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Heeny  gazed  in  admiraUon  at  the  luminous  ap- 
panUon  in  whose  hold  she  found  herself. 

'^Mercy.  Undine-you  do  loolc  stunning!  Are  you 
tiying  on  your  dress  for  Mrs.  Fairford's?" 

"  Yes-no-this  is  only  an  old  tMng."  The  girl's  eyes 
ghttered  under  their  black  brows.  "Mrs.  Heeny,  you've 
got  to  teU  me  the  truth-^  they  as  sweU  as  you  said?  " 
"Who?  The  Fairfords  and  Marvells?  H  they  ain't 
^eU  enough  for  you.  Undine  Spragg,  you'd  better  go 
nght  over  to  the  court  of  England!" 

Undine  straightened  herself.  "I  want  the  best  Are 
they  as  sweU  as  the  Driscolls  and  Van  Degens?" 

Mrs.  Heeny  sounded  a  scornful  laugh.  "look  at 
here,  now,  you  unbeUeving  girl!  As  sure  as  I'm  stand- 
ing here  before  you,  I've  seen  Mrs.  Harmon  B.  Dris- 
coU  of  Fifth  Avenue  laying  in  her  pink  velvet  bed  with 
Honiton  kce  sheets  on  it.  and  crying  her  eyes  out  be- 
cause she  couldn't  get  asked  to  one  of  Mrs.  Paul  Mar- 
veU's  musicals.  She'd  never  'a  dreamt  of  being  asked 
to  a  dimier  there!  Not  all  of  her  money  couldn't  'a 
bought  her  that— and  she  knows  it!" 

Undine  stood  for  a  moment  with  bright  cheeks  and 
parted  lips;  then  she  flung  her  soft  arms  about  the 
masseuse. 
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Oh,    Mrs.    Heeny— you're    lovely    to    me!"    she 
breathed,  her  lips  on  Mrs.  Heeny's  rusty  veil;  while 
the  latter,  freeing  herself  with  a  good-natured  laugh 
said  u  she  turned  away:  "Go  steady.  Undine,  and 
you'll  get  anywheres." 

Oo  Heady,  Undine!    Yes.  that  was  the  advice  she 
needed.  Sometimes,  in  her  dark  moods,  she  blamed  her 
parenU  for  not  having  given  it  to  her.  She  was  so 
young  ...  and  they  had  told  her  so  little!  As  she  looked 
back  she  shuddered  at  some  of  her  escapes.  Even  since 
they  had  come  to  New  York  she  had  been  on  the  verge 
of  one  or  two  perilous  adventures,  and  there  had  been 
a  moment  during  their  first  winter  when  she  had  ac- 
tually engaged  herself  tc  the  handsome  Austrian  ri- 
ding-master who  accompanied  her  in  the  Park.  He  had 
carelessly  shown  her  a  card-case  with  a  coronet,  and  had 
confided  in  her  that  he  had  been  forced  to  resign  from 
a  crack  cavahy  regiment  for  fighting  a  duel  about  a 
Countess;  and  as  a  result  of  these  confidences  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  him,  and  bestowed  on  him  her  pink 
pearl  ring  in  exchange  for  one  of  twisted  sUver.  which 
he  said  the  Countess  had  given  him  on  her  deathbed 
with  the  request  that  he  should  never  take  it  off  till  he 
met  a  woman  more  beautiful  than  herself. 

Soon  afterward,  luckily.  Undine  had  run  across  Mabel 

Lipscomb,  whom  she  had  known  at  a  middle  western 

boarding-school  as  Mabel  Bhtch.  Miss  Blitch  occupied 

a  position  of  distinction  as  the  only  New  York  giri  at 
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the  school,  and  for  a  time  there  had  been  sharp  rivalry 
for  her  favour  between  Undine  and  Indiana  Fmsk, 
whose  parents  had  somehow  contrived-for  one  term 
—to  obtain  her  admission  to  the  same  establishment. 
In  spite  of  Indiana's  unscrupulous  methods,  and  of  a 
certain  violent  way  she  had  of  capturing  attention,  the 
victory  remained  with  Undine,  whom  Mabel  pro- 
nounced more  refined;  and  the  discomfited  Indiana, 
denouncing  her  schoolmates  as  a  "bunch  of  mushes," 
had  disappeared  forever  from  the  scene  of  her  de- 
feat. 

Since  then  Mabel  had  returned  to  New  York  and 
married  a  stock-broker;  and  Undine's  first  steps  in 
social  enlightenment  dated  from  the  day  when  she  had 
met  Mrs.  Harry  Lipscomb,  and  been  again  taken  under 
her  wing. 

Harry  Lipscomb  had  insisted  on  investigating  the 
riding-master's  record,  and  had  found  that  his  real 
name  was  Aaronson,  and  that  he  had  left  Cracow  under 
a  charge  of  swindling  servant-girls  out  of  their  savings; 
in  the  light  of  which  discoveries  Undine  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  his  lips  were  too  red  and  that  his 
hair  was  pommaded.  That  was  one  of  the  episodes  that 
sickened  her  as  she  looked  back,  and  made  her  resolve 
once  more  to  trust  less  to  her  impulses— especially  in 
the  matter  of  giving  away  rings.  In  the  interval, 
however,  she  felt  she  had  learned  a  good  deal,  espe- 
cially since,  by  Mabel  Lipscomb's  advice,  the  Spraggs 
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had  moved  to  the  Stentorian,  where  that  lady  was 
herself  established. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  moi  optJist  about  Mabel 
and  she  lost  no  time  in  makin,  Indice  fr<  j  of  the' 
Stentorian  group  and  its  affiliated  oranchcs.  a  society 
addicted  to  "days,"  and  linked  together  by  member- 
ship m  counUess  clubs,  mundane,  cultural  or  "earnest  " 
Mabel  took  Undine  to  the  days,  and  introduced  her  as 
a  "guest"  to  the  club-meetings,  where  she  was  sup- 
ported  by  the  presence  of  many  other  guesU— "my 
fnend  Miss  Stager,  of  Phahmx.  Georgia."  or  (if  the 
My  were  literary)  simply  "my  friend  Ora  Prance 
Chettle  of  Nebraska-you  know  what  Mrs.  Chettle 
stands  for." 

Some  of  these  reunions  took  place  in  the  lofty  hoteU 
moored  like  a  sonorously  named  fleet  of  battle-ships 
along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  West  Side:  the  Olym- 
pian, the  Incandescent,  the  Ormolu;  while  others,  per- 
haps the  more  exclusive,  were  held  in  the  equally  lofty 
but  more  romanticaUy  styled  apartment-houses:  the 
Parthenon,  the  Tintern  Abbey  or  the  Lido.  Undine's 
preference  was  for  the  worldly  parties,  at  which  games 
were  played,  and  she  returned  home  kden  with  prizes 
in  Dutch  silver;  but  she  was  duly  impressed  by  the  de- 
batmg  clubs,  where  ladies  of  local  distinction  addressed 
Uie  company  from  an  improvised  platform,  or  the  mem- 
bers argued  on  subjects  of  such  imperishable  interest 
as:    "What  is  charm?"  or  "The  Problem-Novel"- 
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after  which  pi„k  lemonade  and  «inbow  sandwiches 
were  consumed  amid  heated  discussion  of  the  "ethical 
aspect    of  the  question. 

•Un^H-'""  "''J'J  """"^  '^'^  ^*""^*'"«'  ""d  «t  first 
Undme  enved  Mabel  Lipscomb  for  having  made  her- 
self a  place  m  such  circles;  but  in  time  she  began  to 
desp.se  her  for  being  content  to  remain  there.  For  it 

tt  M°t.     "  """'r  '""*  *°  ''""'  *'"'*  -*'-J-t-n 
to  Mabel  s  "set"  had  brought  her  no  neart^r  to  Fifth 
Avenue.  Even  in  Apex,  Undine's  tender  imagination 
had  been  nurtured  on  the  feats  and  gestures  of  Fifth 
Avenue.  She  knew  all  of  New  York's  golden  aristoc- 
racy by  name,  and  the  lineaments  of  its  most  distin- 
guished scons  had  been  made  familiar  by  passionate 
ponng  over  the  daily  press.  In  Mabel'   world  she  sought 
m  vam  for  the  originals,  and  only  now  and  then  caught 
a  tantahzmg  glimpse  of  one  of  their  familiars:  as  when 
Claud  Walsmgham  Popple,  engaged  on  the  portrait  of 
a  'ady  whom  the  Lipscombs  described  as  "the  wife  of 
a  Steel  Magnet,"  felt  it  his  duty  to  attend  one  of  his 
client  s  teas,  where  .t  became  Mabel's  privilege  to  make 

Sprr^"'""*""'*  "'"'  *°  "'"""  *°  ^^  '•"  ««°d  Miss 

Unsuspected  ial  gradations  were  thus  «vealed  to 
the  attentive  Undine,  but  she  was  beginning  to  think 
that  her  sad  proficiency  had  been  acquiml  in  vain 
when  her  hopes  were  revived  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Popple  and  h«  friend  at  the  Stentorian  dance.  She 
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thought  she  had  learned  enough  to  be  safe  from  any 
nsk  of  repeatu-g  the  hideous  Aaron«,n  mistake-  3 

Claud  Walsmgham  Popple  while  she  almost  snubbed 
h.s  more  refnng  companion.  It  wa.  all  very  pu^^^ 
-d  her  perplexity  had  been  farther  inoreaI,ry  Mrf 
He^s  tale  of  the  great  Mrs.  Harmon  B.dC: 

Hi^erto  Undine  had  imagined  that  the  DriscoU  and 
Van  Degen  clans  and  their  aUies  held   undisputed 
suzeramty  over  New  York  society.  Mabel  iZ^lt 
thought  so  too,  and  wa.  given  to  bragging  of  herTc 
quamtance  with  a  Mrs.  Spoff.  who  wJmerely  a "L. 
ond  cousm  of  Mrs.  Harmon  B.  DHscoirs.  Yet  he.,  wl 
^e^  Undme  Spragg  of  Apex,   .  ,        to  be  intr^^u^ 
•ntoanmnercrcletowhlchD.   ,   ..  and  Van  De^^ 
h«^  la.d  .ege  m  vain-  It  was  enough  to  make  her^^ 
a  htUe  d.sy  with  her  triumph-to  work  her  up  inTo 
that  ste  e  of  perilous  self-confidence  in  which  aU  h  ^ 
worst  foU.es  had  been  committed 

?his"  me  r  f  '''  ^""  ""•*  «'°^-«  ^''-ks. 

Thu  t.me  her  fears  were  superfluous:  there  were  to  be 

no  more  m,stakes  and  no  mo.,  follies  now!  She  wal 

tTi't  It:  '''  "^'*  '^''"'  ■"'  "^'-^^'^  --  «°4 

toget  what  she  wanted! 

heatltrl";!?  «■-. -ihng  at  her  happy  image,  she 
heard  her  father's  vo.ce  in  the  room  beyond,  and  in- 
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stantly  began  to  tear  off  her  dress,  strip  the  long 
gloves  from  her  arms  and  unpin  the  rose  in  her 
hair.  Tossing  the  faUen  finery  aside,  she  slipped  on  a 
dressing-gown  and  opened  the  door  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mr.  Spragg  was  standing  near  her  mother,  who  sat 
in  a  drooping  attitude,  her  head  sunk  on  iier  breast, 
as  she  did  when  she  had  one  of  her  "turns."  He  looked 
up  abruptly  as  Undine  entered. 

"Pathei--has  mother  told  you?  Mrs.  Fairford  has 
asked  me  to  dine.  She's  Ivlrs.  Paul  Marvell's  daughter 
—Mrs.  Marvell  was  a  Dagonet— and  they're  sweUer 
than  anybody;  they  won't  know  the  Driscolls  and  Van 
Degens!" 
Mr.  Spragg  surveyed  her  with  humorous  fondness. 
"That  so?  What  do  they  want  to  know  you  for,  I 
wonder?"  he  jeered. 

"Can't  imagine— unless  they  think  I'll  introduce 
yout"  she  jeered  back  in  the  same  key,  h-r  arms  around 
his  stooping  shoulders,  her  shining  hair  against  his 
cheek. 

"Well— and  are  you  going  to?  Have  you  accepted?" 
he  took  up  her  joke  as  she  held  him  pinioned;  while 
Mrs.  Spragg,  behind  them,  stirred  in  her  seat  with  a 
little  moan. 

Undine  threw  back  her  head,  plunging  her  eyes  in 
his,  and  pressing  so  close  that  to  his  tired  elderly  sight 
her  face  was  a  mere  bright  blur. 
ISO] 
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ri«Ht  „„  top  of  ^^^^z  ""^ '-'  --  ^•°"- 

*I  ain't  on  top  of  those  ]ast  bills  yet-T-n,  w 

down  under  them "  Mr   <«„  •  "^'^ 

his  h«n^<,  f    •       •'  P"*8  mterrupted.  raising 

Mr.  Spragg  held  her  away  at  arm's  length   a  smile 

hanri      '*'  "^^  °'  ^  -«'•'  --  in  mighty 
nandy  oa  aome  occasions-  ml  ^  , ,  ,      ""»"'y 

on  to  it  for  f..f  *^*^  y°"  •*  '•«tter  hold 

in 

q^HOUGH  she  would  not  for  the  world  have  owned 

^e  hou«..   to  begin  with,  was  .mall  and  rather 
«h«bby.  There  was  no  gilding,  no  lavish  diffusion  J 
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light:  the  room  they  sat  in  after  dinner,  with  its  green- 
shaded  lamps  making  faint  pools  of  brightness,  and  iu 
rows  of  books  from  floor  to  ceiling,  reminded  Undine 
of  the  old  circulating  library  at  Apex,  before  the  new 
marble  buUding  was  put  up.  Then,  instead  of  a  gas- 
log,  or  a  polished  grate  with  electric  bulbs  behind  ruby 
glass,  there  was  an  old-fashioned  wood-fire,  like  pic- 
tures of  "Back  to  the  farm  for  Christmas";  and  when 
the  logs  feU  forward  Mrs.  Fairford  or  her  brother  had 
to  jump  up  to  push  them  in  place,  and  the  ashes  scat- 
tered over  the  hearth  untidily. 

The  dinner  too  was  disappointing.  Undine  was  too 
j-oung  to  take  note  of  culinary  details,  but  she  had 
expected  to  view  the  company  through  a  bower  of  or- 
chids and  eat  pretty-coloured  eidriea  in  ruffled  papers. 
Instead,  there  was  only  a  low  centre-dish  of  ferns,  and 
plain  roasted  and  broiled  meat  that  one  could  recog- 
nize-as if  they'd  been  dyspeptics  on  a  diet!  With  all 
the  hints  in  the  Sunday  papers,  she  thought  it  duU 
of  Mrs.  Fairford  not  to  have  picked  up  something 
newer;  and  as  the  evening  progressed  she  began  to 
suspect  that  it  wasn't  a  real  "dinner  party,"  and  that 
they  had  just  asked  her  in  to  share  what  they  had 
when  they  were  alone. 

But  a  glance  about  the  table  convinced  her  that 

Mrs.  Fairford  could  not  have  meant  to  treat  her  other 

guests  so  lighUy.  They  were  only  eight  in  number,  but 

one  was  no  less  a  person  than  young  Mrs.  Peter  Van 
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toward  the  rest  of  th„  "'"°-  <'J«P%ed 

that  they  Jt  be'  ""'""'^'  "'"^^-^  Undine 

She  liked  CfIT  ""'°^'  *'''"  "•''^  '-ked. 

"oi  wnat   Undine  would  have  caUed   "  f  i-  u.. 
but  she  had  «  Wr«?i  i  ■  j  ^      utylish"; 

ofW.athtr^l^lX^^'^^-^cledthe^iH 

ried  about  money  O  J  T.!      t  °°*  "^  "'  ^<>'- 

hai.  did  nrtoi^rtf!''"^-- '■''-«  white 
fourth,  a  girl  hke  he^J     u         '  ''"'"''"°'':  "^^  «■« 

Harriet  c  1  :^z:r  r-"'"'^  -  ^■■- 

wearing  a  last  year's  <  ^^l  "  i  '  "  ^''"■"  ""'^ 

striking  than  she  had  ho^,   S    H  ^'  "'™'^" 
auch  of  Mr.  Fairfori  1  '*'*  "°*  ^^P^'^l 

-ally  «ni.teres:n:ir:s:zirdr  "■"""■ 

tache  seemed  naturallv  f  ^"^^^  «nd  grey  mous- 
«-und:  but  sheTadlLktll^"'^  'T  .*°  ^"^  ''-'^- 
of  her  own  a«^i„  f.  *"""  """"»*  y°"ths 

for  Mr.  po;p^^:.t' ~  ^r  ^"^  '"-'^  '-^^^ 

-er  men  one.  ^.Z  ZT'J^i^'ri::^ ''' ''' 
hopelessly  elderlv— ,),»  .  ^owen,  was 
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Undine  sat  between  Mr.  Bowen  and  young  Marvell, 
who  struck  her  as  very  "sweet"  (it  was  her  word  for 
friendliness),  but  even  sbj'er  than  at  the  hotel  dance. 
Yet  she  was  not  sure  if  he  were  shy,  or  if  his  quietness 
were  only  a  new  kind  of  self-possession  which  expressed 
itself  negatively  instead  of  aggressively.  Small,  well- 
knit,  fair,  he  sat  stroking  his  slight  blond  moustache 
and  looking  at  her  with  kindly,  almost  tender  eyes; 
but  he  left  it  to  his  sister  and  the  others  to  draw  her 
out  and  fit  her  into  the  pattern. 

Mrs.  Fairford  talked  so  well  that  the  girl  wondered 
why  Mrs.  Heeny  had 'found  her  lacking  in  conversa- 
tion. But  though  Undine  thought  silent  people  awk- 
ward she  was  not  easily  impressed  by  verbal  fluency. 
All  the  ladies  in  Apex  City  were  more  voluble  than 
Mrs.  Fairford,  and  had  a  larger  vocabulary:  the  differ- 
ence was  that  with  Mrs.  Fairford  Conversation  seemed 
to  be  a  concert  and  not  a  solo.  She  kept  drawing  in 
the  others,  giving  each  a  turn,  beating  time  for  them 
with  her  smile,  and  somehow  harmonizing  and  linking 
together  what  they  said.  She  took  particular  pains  to 
give  Undine  her  due  part  in  the  performance;  but  the 
girl's  expansive  impulses  were  always  balanced  by  odd 
reactions  of  mistrust,  and  to-night  the  latter  prevailed. 
She  meant  to  watch  and  listen  without  letting  herself 
go,  and  she  sat  very  straight  and  pink,  amiwering 
promptly  but  briefly,  with  the  nervous  laugh  that 
punctuated  all  her  phrases — saying  "I  don't  care  if  I 
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do"  Ttaen  her  host  asked  her  to  try  some  grapes,  and 
"I  wouldn't  wonder"  when  she  thought  any  one  was 
trying  to  astonish  her. 

This  state  of  lucidity  enabled  her  to  take  note  of  aU 
that  was  being  said.  The  talk  ran  more  on  general 
questions,  and  less  on  people,  than  she  was  used  to; 
but  though  the  allusions  to  pictures  and  books  escaped 
her,  she  caught  and  stored  up  every  personal  reference, 
and  the  pink  in  her  cheeks  deepened  at  a  random  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Popple. 

"Yes— he's  doing  me,"  Mrs.  Peter  Van  Degen  was 
saymg,   in  her  slightly  drawling  voice.   "He's  doing 

everybody  this  year,  you  know " 

"As  if  that  were  a  reason!"  Undine  heard  Mrs. 
Pairford  breathe  to  Mr.  Bowen;  who  replied,  at  the 
same  pitch:  "It's  a  Van  Degen  reason,  isn't  it?"-to 
which  Mrs.  Fairford  shrugged  assentingly. 

"That  delightful  Poppl^he  faints  so  exacUy  as 
he  talks!"  the  white-haired  lady  took  it  up.  "All  his 
portraits  seem  to  proclaim  what  a  gentleman  he  is, 
and  how  he  fascinates  women!  They're  not  pictures  of 
Mrs.  or  Miss  So-and-so,  but  simply  of  the  impression 
Popple  thmks  he's  made  on  them." 

Mrs.  Fairford  smiled.  "I've  sometimes  thought  " 
she  mused,  "that  Mr.  Popple  must  be  the  only  gen- 
tleman I  know;  at  least  he's  the  only  man  who  has 
ever  told  me  he  was  a  gentleman-and  Mr.  Popple 
never  fails  to  mention  it." 

[35] 
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Undine  3  ear  was  too  well  attuned  to  the  national 
note  of  irony  for  her  not  to  perceive  that  her  com- 
panions were  making  sport  of  the  painter.  She  winced 
at  their  banter  as  if  it  had  been  at  her  own  expense, 
yet  it  gave  her  a  dizzy  sense  of  being  at  last  in  th*; 
very  stronghold  of  fashion.  Her  attention  was  diverted 
by  hearing  Mrs.  Van  Degen,  under  cover  of  the  gen- 
eral laugh,  say  in  a  low  tone  to  young  Marvell:  "I 
thought  you  liked  his  things,  or  I  wouldn't  have  had 
hir    --Hint  me." 

Something  in  her  tone  made  all  Undine's  percep- 
tions bristle,  and  she  strained  her  ears  for  the  answer. 
"I  think  he'll  do  you  capitally— you  must  let  me  come 
and  see  some  day  soon.  '  vtarvell's  tone  was  always  so 
light,  so  unemphasized,  that  she  could  not  be  sure  of 
its  being  as  indifferent  as  it  sounded.  She  looked  down 
at  the  fruit  on  her  plate  and  shot  a  side-glance  through 
her  lashes  at  Mrs.  Peter  Van  Degen. 

Mrs.  Van  Degen  was  neither  beautiful  nor  imposing: 
just  a  dark  girlish-looking  creature  with  plaintive  eyes 
and  a  fidgety  frequent  laugh.  But  she  was  more  elab- 
orately dressed  and  jewelled  than  the  other  ladies,  and 
her  elegance  and  her  restlessness  made  her  seem  less 
alien  to  Undine.  She  had  turned  on  Marvell  a  gaze  at 
once  pleading  and  possessive;  but  whether  betokenmg 
merely  an  inherited  intimacy  (Undine  had  noticed  that 
they  were  all  more  or  less  cousins)  or  a  more  personal 
feeling,  her  observer  was  unable  to  decide;  just  as  the 
[36] 
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tone  of  the  young  „„.„■,  ^,y  ^^^  ^^^^ 

a  Afferent  «,n.n.ent.  All  w«,  blurred  and  puzzling 

W th  K  ''''''"'^'^°'":  »d  'he  felt  a  violent  long 
«ng  to  bru.h  away  the  cobwebs  and  assert  her^lf  as  tL 
dominant  figure  of  the  scene. 

iJ'pif^i!  d™^K-«>om.  with  the  ladies,  when, 
Mrs.  Farford  came  and  sat  by  her.  the  spirit  of  cau- 
tion once  more  prevailed.  She  wanted  to  be  L^ 
but  she  dreaded  to  be  pat^nized.  and  here  agl  W 
h-^tess  s  gradatioa,  of  tone  we,,  confusing.  Z^ai" 
ford  made  no  tacUess  aUusions  to  her  bein/a  „.w 
in  New  Vort     .i,  *  "  newcomer 

^  rr  ^°*r*''*"'  '^'«  ""thing  as  bitter  to  the  girl 

^J  H^.'''^:  """""^  ^^••''«''-  °^  the  m«. 
alm^t  as  open  •  .^spicion.  since  they  had  to  be  an- 
-^  .n  the  „eg..ve.  Undine  did  not'even  kno^th^t 

•WlT  T/"*"""  ^  '^  '^'  -""^^  '-  that 

people    went  to  see  them;  and  she  had  read  no  new 

^k  but  "When  The  Kissing  Had  to  Stop."  of  X 

Mr.  Fairford  seemed  not  to  have  heanl.  On  the  thea- 

Oolaloo    fourteen  tmies.  and  was  "wild"  about  Ned 

Norrjs  m  "The  Soda-Water  Fountain."  she  h^^:^ 

heard  of  the  famous  Berlin  comedians  who  were  j^^ 

fomung  Shakespeare  at  the  German  Theatre,  and  k^^ 
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only  by  name  the  clever  American  actress  who  was 
trying  to  give  "repertory"  plays  with  a  good  stock 
company.  The  conversation  was  revived  for  a  moment 
by  her  recaUing  that  she  had  seen  Sarah  Bumhard  in  a 
play  she  called  "Leg-long,"  and  another  which  she  pro- 
nounced "Fade";  but  even  this  did  not  carry  them 
far,  as  she  had  forgotten  what  both  plays  were  about 
and  had  found  the  actress  a  good  deal  older  than  she 
expected. 

Matters  were  not  improved  by  the  return  of  the  men 
from  the  smoking-roora.  Henley  Fairford  replaced 
his  wife  at  Undine's  si<te;  and  since  it  was  un}:eard-of 
at  Apex  for  a  married  man  to  force  his  society  on  a 
young  girl,  she  inferred  that  the  others  didn't  care  t) 
talk  to  her,  and  that  her  host  and  hostess  were  in  league 
to  take  her  off  their  hands.  This  discovery  resulted 
in  her  holding  her  vivid  head  very  high,  and  answer- 
ing "I  couldn't  really  say,"  or  "Is  that  so.»"  to  all  Mr. 
Fairford's  ventures;  and  as  these  were  neither  numer- 
ous nor  striking  it  was  a  relief  to  both  when  the  rising 
of  t!  e  elderly  lady  gave  the  signal  for  departure. 

In  the  hall,  where  young  Marvell  had  managed  to 
precede  her.  Undine  found  Mrs.  Van  Degen  putting  on 
her  cloak.  As  she  gathered  it  about  her  she  laid  her  hand 
on  Marvell's  arm. 

"Ralphie,  dear,  you'll  come  to  the  opera  with  me  on 
Friday?  We'll  dine  together  first— Peter's  got  a  club 
dinner."  They  exchanged  what  seemed  a  smile  of  intel- 
1381 
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Mgence.  and  Undine  heard  the  young  man  accept.  Then 
Mrs.  Van  Degen  turned  to  her. 

'•Good-bye,  Miss  Spragg.  I  hope  you'll  come " 

-to  dm.  .nth  ne  too?"  That  must  be  what  she  was 
going  to  say,  and  Undine's  heart  gave  a  bound 

enH«i*"  ^  T  "°'^  "'t^"'^''."  M«.  Van  Degen 
ended  gomg  do.-n  the  steps  to  her  motor,  at  the  dL 
of  wh.ch  a  much-furred  footman  waited  with  mo., 
lurs  on  his  arm. 

Undme's  face  burned  as  she  turned  to  receive  her 
cloak.  When  she  had  drawn  it  on  with  haughty  dehb 
erafon  she  found  Marvell  at  her  side,  in  haf  aid  tt 
~at.  and  her  heart  gave  a  higher  bound.  He  was  going 

he  fT       ,r  r'  "'  '°'""'  '''•^  ''^'^-t  y-^h- 
she  feh  now  that  he  ^as  brilliant-who  dined  alone  with 

Sit  r.  '*  ''"  ''°"«'"  '•^  '"^^  self-complacency 
flowed  back  warm  il„ough  her  veins. 

The  street  was  coated  with  ice,  and  she  had  a  deli- 
cous  moment  descending  the  steps  on  MarveU's  arm 
and  holdmg  ,t  fast  while  they  waited  for  her  cab  to 
come  up;  but  when  he  had  helped  her  in  he  closed  the 
door  and  held  hj  hand  out  over  the  lowered  window, 
th    K      J  r  .''"^'''''"^^8;'"dshecouldnothelp 

P^y.  fn>m  the  depths  of  her  disiUusionment:  "Oh- 
good-bye." 

[391 
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IV 

FATHER,  you've  got  to  take  a  box  for  me  at  the 
opera  next  Friday." 
From  the  tone  of  her  vofce  Undine's  parents  knew 
at  once  that  she  was  "nervous." 

They  had  counted  a  great  deal  on  the  Fairfotd  dinner 
as  a  means  of  tranquillization,  and  it  was  a  blow  to 
detect  signs  of  the  opposite  result  when,  late  the  next 
morning,  their  daughter  came  dawdling  into  the  sod- 
den splendour  of  the  Stentorian  breakfast-room. 

The  symptoms  of  Unifine's  nervousness  were  unmis- 
takable to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spragg.  They  could  read  the 
approaching  storm  in  the  darkening  of  her  eyes  from 
limpid  grey  to  slate-colour,  and  in  the  way  her  straight 
black  brows  met  above  them  and  the  red  curves  of  her 
lips  narrowed  to  a  parallel  line  below. 

Mr.  Spragg,  having  finished  the  last  course  of  his 
heterogeneous  meal,  was  adjusting  his  gold  eye-glasses 
for  a  glance  at  the  paper  when  Undine  trailed  down 
the  sumptuous  stuffy  room,  where  coffee-fumes  hung 
perpetuaUy  under  the  emblazoned  ceiling  and  the 
spongy  carpet  mi^t  have  absorbed  a  year's  crumbs 
without  a  sweeping. 

About  them  sat  other  paUid  families,  richly  dressed, 
and  silently  eatmg  their  way  through  a  .bill-of-fare 
which  seemed  to  have  ransacked  the  globe  for  gastro- 
[  *0  ] 
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noouc  incompatibilities:  and  in  the  middle  of  th. 
»  knot  of  equally  pallid  waiters   T  Z.  '*°°' 

-venation,  tu^ed^l'^^'.^^^*^  '°  '""«-'" 

by  C.leste.'a?t  J  ^1^'"'!  '"'"^'•*  *°  ^-  '»  bed 
.  ojicr  me  manner  descnhml  ;«  n, 

on  "A  Society  Woman's  Day"Twch  w  '" 

in  Baudair  Chat  Her  m-~  "*  appearing 

-t  the^fo.  p^^:^7/P''«---  -  the  restau. 
toms  of  excessir^o'"  r:"*^  '"'  *•"-  "^"P- 
confined,  and  Mr.  ^  fot^h"  """"'  "'^"°'' 
1^  glasses  to  his  waisZtC^^i^ '"'":''"' ^°°'^«' 

P«^  to  icnow  the  .orst^rdWrorr ""''''" 
An  opera  box!"  faltered  Mr.  B 

the  bananas  and  eream^^if  ^L't''*  '^''' 
to  tempt  an  appetite  too  Jl^tl^J^l"^ 
crab  mayonnaise.  ***  ^ver  or 

ex2ma'S::":„J°:"  '^"'^''  '*'^«^-  ^«"°-«  the 
father.  "F^a^ysZTv?  ^  '^'"^  '""-"  to  her 

-ingtosin^irrtval'T^'-irT-- 
to  explain.  avaieena.     she  condescended 

«>membered  there  wa,  n        n  *°  *^*  ^is  chair  till  he 

his  bah^nce  a^d  :r..X„:S.?  a"""  I"  ""  "-"'^ 
chestra  seats  do  you?"  ~"''''  °'  «°°<»  <"- 
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"No;  they  wouldn't,"  Undine  answered  with  a  dark- 
ening brow. 

He  looked  at  her  humorously.  "You  invited  the 
whole  dinner-party,  I  suppose?" 
"No— no  one." 

"Going  all  alone  m  a  box?"  She  was  disdainfully 
silent.  "I  don't  s'pose  you're  thinking  of  taking  mother 
and  me?" 

This  was  so  obviously  comic  that  they  all  laughed— 
even  Mrs.  Spragg— and  Undine  went  on  more  mildly: 
"I  want  to  do  something  for  Mabel  Lipscomb:  make 
some  return.  She's  always  taking  me  'round,  and  I've 
never  done  a  thing  for  her — not  a  single  thing." 

This  appeal  to  the  national  belief  in  the  duty  of  re- 
ciprocal "treating"  could  not  fail  of  its  eflfect,  and  Mrs. 

Spragg  murmured:  "She  never  has,  Abner," but 

Mr.  Spragg's  brow  remained  unrelenting. 
"Do  you  know  what  a  box  costs?" 
"No;  but  I  s'pose  you  do,"  Undine  returned  with 
unconscious  flippancy. 

"I  do.  That's  the  trouble.  Why  won't  seats  do 
you?" 

"Mabel  could  buy  seats  for  herself." 
"That's  so,"  interpolated  Mrs.  Spragg — always  the 
first  to  succumb  to  her  daughter's  arguments. 
"WeU,  I  guess  I  can't  buy  a  box  for  her." 
Undine's  face  gloomed  more  deeply.    She  sat  silent, 
her  chocolate  thickening  in  the  cup,  while  one  hand. 
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almost  as  much  beringed  as  her  mother's,  drummed 
on  the  crumpled  table-cloth. 

"We  might  as  weU  go  straight  back  to  Apex,"  she 
breathed  at  last  between  her  teeth. 

Mrs.  Spragg  cast  a  frightened  glance  at  her  husband 
These  struggles  between  two  resolute  wills  always 
brought  on  her  palpitations,  and  she  wished  she  had 
her  phial  of  digitalis  with  her. 

"A  parterre  box  costs  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
doUars  a  night."  said  Mr.  Spragg.  transferring  a  tooth- 
pick to  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
"I  only  want  it  once." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  quizzical  puckering  of  his 
crows'-feet.  "You  only  want  most  thmgs  once,  Un- 
dme. 

It  was  an  observation  they  had  made  in  her  earliest 
youth-Undine  never  wanted  anything  long,  but  she 
wanted  .t  "right  off."  And  until  she  got  it  the  house 
was  uninhabitable. 

"I'd  a  good  deal  rather  have  a  box  for  the  season  " 
Ae  rejoined,  and  he  saw  the  opening  he  had  given  her. 
bhe  had  two  ways  of  getting  things  out  of  him  against 
his  principles;  the  tender  wheedling  way.  and  the 
harsh-hpped  and  cold-and  he  did  not  know  which  he 
dreaded  most.  As  a  child  they  had  admired  her  assert- 
iveness.  had  made  Apex  ring  with  their  boasts  of  if 
but  It  had  long  since  cowed  Mrs.  Spragg.  and  it  was' 
beginning  to  frighten  her  husband. 
[  43  ] 
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"Fact  18,  Undie,"  he  said,  weakening,  "I'm  a  little 
mite  strapped  just  this  month." 

Her  eyes  grew  absent-minded,  as  they  always  did 
when  he  alluded  to  business.  That  was  man's  province; 
and  what  did  men  go  "down  town"  for  but  to  bring 
back  the  spoils  to  their  women?  She  rose  abruptly, 
leaving  her  parents  seated,  and  said,  more  to  herself 
than  the  others:  "Think  I'll  go  for  a  ride." 

"Oh,  Undine!"  fluttered  Mrs.  Spragg.  She  always 
had  palpitations  when  Undine  rode,  and  since  the 
Aaronson  episode  her  fears  were  not  confined  to  what 
the  horse  tmght  do. 

"Why  .kin't  you  take  your  mother  out  shopping  a 
little?"  Mr.  Spragg  suggested,  conscious  of  the  limi- 
tation of  his  resources. 

Undme  made  no  answer,  but  swept  down  the  room, 
and  out  of  the  door  ahead  of  her  mother,  with  scorn 
and  anger  in  every  line  of  her  arrogant  young  back. 
Mrs.  Spragg  tottered  meekly  after  her,  and  Mr.  Spragg 
lounged  out  into  the  marble  hall  to  buy  a  cigar  before 
taking  the  Subway  to  his  oflSce. 


Undine  went  for  a  ride,  not  because  she  felt  particu- 
larly disposed  for  the  exercise,  but  because  she  wished 
to  discipline  her  mother.  She  was  almost  sure  she 
would  get  her  opera  box,  but  she  did  not  see  why  she 
should  have  to  struggle  for  her  rights,  and  she  was 
especially  annoyed  with  Mrs.  Spragg  for  seconding  her 
[44] 
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mother 


together  in  such  crises  she  would  have  twice 


to  do. 


not  hold 
the  work 

Undine  hated  "sronA.".  .1.^ 

"lea     scenes    .  she  was  essentially  neace- 

o^  and  would  have  p^fer^d  to  live  on  teZ:^ 
unb^ken  harmony  with  her  parents.  But  she  could 
not  help  .t  if  they  were  umeasom^ble.  Ever  sinrshe 

y^^shr:':'""^'^'^'^"^"--"-'-"*--^ 

yet^e  and  her  maher  had  always  got  what  they 
wanted  apparently  without  lasting  detriment  to  the 
^nuly  fortunes.  It  was  therefore  natural  to  colt 

m  sp^7"  '"^  f""*^  *-  •^^  "»--•  -d  that 

Mr   Spragg  s  occasional  resistances  were  merely  due 

When  she  returned  f«,m  her  ride  Mrs.  Spragg  re- 
ce.edherasifshehadcomebackfron.thedeaTffJ: 

tiol^"  father  telephoned?"  was  her  first  brief  ques- 

"No,  he  hasn't  yet." 

Jf'^^i'I'^  *'*''*"°'^'  ''"*  ^'^  P«^ed  deh-ber- 
ately  with  the  removal  of  her  habit 

"You'd  think  I'd  asked  him  to  buy  me  the  Opera 
H^se  the  way  he's  «.ting  over  a  single  box."  she^t- 
tered.  flmgmg  aside  her  smartly-fitting  coat. 

Mrs.    Spragg    received    the    flying   garment    «,d 
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smoothed  it  out  on  the  bed.  Neither  of  the  ladies  could 
"bear"  to  have  their  maid  about  when  they  were  at 
their  toilet,  and  Mrs.  Spragg  had  always  performed 
these  anciUary  services  for  Undine. 

"You  know,  Undie,  father  hasn't  always  got  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  Ihe  bills  have  been  pretty 
heavy  lately.  Father  was  a  rich  man  for  Apex,  but  that's 
different  from  being  rich  in  New  York." 

She  stood  before  her  daughter,  looking  down  on  her 
appealingly. 

Undine,  who  had  seated  herself  while  she  detached 
her  stock  and  waistcoat,  raised  her  head  with  an  im- 
patient jerk.  "Why  on  earth  did  we  ever  leave  Apex, 
then?"  she  exclaimed. 

Mrs.  Spragg's  eyes  usually  dropped  before  her  daugh- 
ter's inclement  gaze;  but  on  this  occasion  they  held 
their  own  with  a  kind  of  awe-struck  courage,  till  Un- 
dine's lids  sank  above  her  flushing  cheeks. 

She  sprang  up,  tugging  at  the  waistband  of  her  habit, 
while  Mrs.  Spragg,  relapsing  from  temerity  to  meek- 
ness, hovered  about  her  with  obstructive  zeal. 

"If  you'd  only  just  let  go  of  my  skirt,  mother— I 
can  unhook  it  twice  as  quick  myself." 

Mrs.  Spragg  drew  back,  understanding  that  her 
presence  was  no  longer  wanted.  But  on  the  threshold 
she  paused,  as  if  overruled  by  a  stronger  influence,  and 
said,  with  a  last  kwk  at  her  daughter:  "You  didn't 
meet  anybody  when  you  were  out,  did  you,  Undie?" 
[46] 
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Undine's  b«.ws  d«w  together:  she  wa.  strugghng 

with  her  long  patent-leather  boot  * 

"Meet  anybody?  Do  you  mean  anybody  I  know?  I 

ford  to  let  me  go  round  with  people! " 

The  boot  was  off  with  a  wrench,  and  she  fl„n„  > 
..^Uy  across  the  old-r«se  carpet.  ;!? ^t  p^^ 
turmng  away  to  hide  a  look  of  inexpressible  rSf 
slipped  discreeUy  from  the  room.  ' 

tell  Mabel  lapscomb  about  the  Fairford  dimmer,  but 
^  aftertaste  was  flat  on  her  hps.  What  would  it  1«S 
M  Nothmg.  as  far  as  she  could  see.  Balph  Marvel  ^ 
not  even  asked  when  he  might  call ;  and  she  wTZJamL 
Wnfess  to  Mabel  that  he  had  not  driven  ho^e  ^^ 

Suddenly  she  decided  that  she  would  go  and  see  th. 
..ctures  of  which  Mrs.  Fairford  had  sp^L:  prhat 
she  m,ght  meet  some  of  the  people  she  had  se^n  a 

tney  spent  their  hves  m  picture-galleries. 

The  thought  reanimated  her.  and  she  put  on  her 
handsomest  furs,  and  a  hat  for  which  she  had  nTt  Je 
dared  present  the  bill  to  her  father.  It  was  the  IT 
.o^le  hour  in  Fifth  Avenue,  but  UndLrrj   f 

iLZ       T     r"^  '°"'°«  '°  ^"^  """^  ^~n,  inter! 
locked  motors.  She  had  to  content  her^lf  with  the  g!^ 

[47] 
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of  admiration  which  she  left  in  her  wake  along  the  pave- 
ment; but  she  was  uaed  to  the  homage  of  the  streets 
and  her  vanity  craved  a  choicer  fare. 

When  she  reached  the  art  gallery  which  Mrs.  Fair- 
ford  had  named  she  found  it  even  more  crowded  than 
Fifth  Avenue;  and  some  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
wedged  before  the  picturr  had  thp  "look"  which  sig- 
nified social  consecration.  As  Undine  made  her  way 
among  them,  she  was  aware  of  attracting  almost  as 
much  notice  as  in  the  street,  and  she  flung  herself  into 
rapt  attitudes  before  the  canvases,  scribbling  notes  in 
the  catalogue  in  imitation  of  a  tall  girl  in  sables,  while 
ripples  of  self-consciousness  played  up  and  down  her 
watchful  back. 

Presently  her  attention  was  drawn  to  a  lady  in  black 
who  was  examining  the  pictures  through  a  tortoise- 
shell  eye-glass  adorned  with  diamonds  and  hanging 
from  a  long  peari  chain.  Undine  was  in.stantly  struck 
by  the  opportunities  which  this  toy  presented  for 
graceful  wrist  movements  and  supercilious  turns  of  the 
head.  It  seemed  suddenly  plebeian  and  promiscuous 
to  look  at  the  world  with  a  naked  eye,  and  all  her 
floating  desires  were  merged  in  the  wish  for  a  jewelled 
eye-glass  and  chain.  So  violent  was  this  wish  that, 
drawn  on  in  the  wake  of  the  owner  of  the  eye-glass, 
she  found  herself  inadvertently  bumping  against  a 
stout  tight-coated  young  man  whose  impact  knocked 
her  catalogue  from  her  hand. 
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it  tt't  wT"  ""^^  "•"  '="*^°«»«  "P  -»1  held 
iur^U^^  "r""'*'  "">*  '^^^  »""«^"«  eyes  „„d 

would  wteZlT'^^^■^"«  ^"^  ^•"' 

-a„  cre^^rr^ --- -^^^^^ 

thick  as  ear-lobes?  It  fled  More  her  down^  pe„X" 
on^u^erable  newspaper  portraits.  aU.  ir.'^Z^l 

Ihe  crowds  simply  awful,  isn't  it?" 

"P»t       I     .  '^  °'  ''*'■  wand,  and  a  careless 

th^X    ""'^•"^'^"^'^"•"^«°«"'="^^ 

Undine's  heart  was  beating  excitedly,   for  as  he 

^-ed  away  she  had  identified  Wm.  Peti'  vZ  Degen 

-who  could  he  be  but  young  Peter  Van  Degen   S 

band  of  K^ph  Marvell's  cousin,  the  hero  of  "Sunday 

w?nl'  °iS         *"  "*  ''°'°'  «»«'''■  the  owner  of 
winning  race-horses  and  "cra/.If"  .1^       .l 

«Ponent,  in  short  of  tf.  ^'  ^^'^  ""P'""^ 

'       ^°^'  °'  those  crowning  arts  that  made 

[49] 
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■11  life  seem  stale  and  unprofitable  outside  the  magic 
ring  of  the  Society  Column? 

Undine  smiled  as  she  recalled  the  look  with  which 
his  pale  protruding  eyes  had  rested  on  her — ^it  almost 
consoled  her  for  his  wife's  indifference! 

When  she  reached  home  she  found  that  she  could  not 
remember  anything  about  the  pictures  she  had  seen. . . 
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There  was  no  message  from  her  father,  and  a  reaction 
of  disgust  set  in.  Of  what  good  were  such  encounters 
if  they  were  to  have  no  sequel?  She  would  probably 
never  meet  Peter  Van  Degen  agun — or,  if  she  did  run 
across  him  in  the  same  accidental  way,  she  knew  they 
could  not  continue  their  conversation  without  being 
"introduced."  What  was  the  use  of  being  beautiful 
and  attracting  attention  if  one  were  perpetually  doomed 
to  relapse  again  into  the  obscure  mass  of  the  Unin- 
vited? 

Her  gloom  was  not  lightened  by  finding  Ralph  Mar- 
veil's  card  on  the  drawing-room  table.  She  thought,  it 
unflattering  and  almost  impolite  of  him  to  call  with- 
out miUting  an  appointment:  it  seemed  to  show  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  continue  their  acquaintano:.  But 
as  she  tossed  the  card  aside  her  mother  said:  "He  was 
real  sorry  not  to  see  yO'  Undine — he  sat  here  nearly 
an  hour." 

Undine's  attention  was  roused.  "Sat  here — all  alone? 
Didn't  you  tell  him  I  was  out?" 
[60] 
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^  « Ye»-b„t  he  «uae  up  .U  the  «me.  He  asked  for 
"Asked  for  you?" 

V^L^.  fer  seemed  to  be  falling  in  niins  at 
Undanes  feet.  A  visitor  who  asked  for  a  girl's  mother! 
-he  su^  at  Mrs.  Spragg  with  cold  incredulity. 

w;  iit  makes  you  think  he  did?  " 

"Why  they  told  me  so.  I  telephoned  down  that  you 
were  out.  and  they  said  he'd  asked  for  me."  C 

Spr^  let  the  fact  speak  for  itself-it  was  too  m^ 
out  of  the  range  of  her  experience  to  admit  of  even  . 
hypothetical  explanation. 

of  1°^"  U-T*^  her  shoulders.  "It  was  a  mistake, 
of  cou«».  my  on  earth  did  you  let  him  come  up?" 

I  thought  maybe  he  had  a  message  for  you.  Undie  " 
"^  Pl-  ^ruck  her  daughter  as  not  without  weight. 
WeU.  d,d  he?"  she  asked,  drawing  out  her  hat-pins 
and  tossmg  down  her  hat  on  the  onyx  table. 

but  I  couldn     make  out  what  he  was  after."  M„, 
Spragg  was  obliged  to  own. 

Her  daughter  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of  chill 
commiseration.  "You  nevw  ™«  »   u 
ingaway.  ^»""«^"~».    d>e  murmured,  tum- 

a„f '  T!^^  ^"""^^  ""*  """^''y  °"  «»■«  ot  the  pink 
and  ^.d  sofas,  and  lay  the«  broo-iing.  an  unread  no^el 
on  he,  k         j^   sp^^^  ^^^ 

under  her  daughter's  head,  and  then  dissembled  h " 
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tdt  behind  the  lace  window-caitains  and  sat  watching 
the  lights  spring  out  down  the  long  street  and  spread 
their  glittering  net  across  the  Park.  It  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Spragg's  chief  occupations  to  watch  the  nightly  lift- 
ing of  New  York. 

Undine  lay  silent,  her  hands  clasped  behind  he'  head. 
She  was  plunged  in  one  of  the  moods  of  bitter  retro- 
spection when  all  her  past  seemed  !iki:  a  long  struggle 
for  something  she  could  not  have,  from  a  trip  to 
Europe  to  an  operarbox;  and  when  she  felt  sure  that, 
as  the  past  had  been,  so  the  future  would  be.  And  yet, 
as  she  had  ofte-i  told  her  parents,  all  she  sought  for 
was  improveiLcnt:  she  honestly  wanted  the  best. 

Her  dr-  struggle — after  she  had  ceased  to  scream 
for  caniV,  or  sulk  for  a  new  toy — had  been  to  get  away 
from  Apex  in  summer.  Her  summers,  as  she  looked 
back  on  them,  seemed  to  typify  all  that  was  dreariest 
and  most  exasperating  in  her  life.  The  earliest  had  been 
spent  in  the  yellow  "frame"  cottage  where  she  had 
hung  on  the  fence,  kicking  her  toes  against  the  broken 
palings  and  exchanging  moist  chewing-gum  and  half- 
eaten  apples  with  Indiana  Frusk.  Later  on,  she  had  re- 
turned from  her  boarding-school  to  the  comparative 
gentility  of  summer  vacations  at  the  Mealey  House, 
whither  her  parents,  forsaking  their  squalid  suburb, 
had  moved  in  the  first,  flush  of  their  rising  fortunes. 
The  tessellated  floors,  the  plush  parlours  and  organ- 
like radiators  of  the  Mealey  House  had,  aside  f  roi&  their 
[Si] 
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^rag^  high  above  the  Frusk,.  and  making  it  po^iWe 
for  Unduie,  when  Ae  met  Indiana  in  the  stlT       ! 

the  splendours  of  hotel  life.  But  even  „.  ,uch  a  settine 

InlTt:'  ""ir  "'^'^•"^'^  ■•*  "-PH^.  S 
month,  of  the  middle  western  summer,  fly-blown  tor 

"they  had  been  m  the  litUe  yellow  house. 

At  school  Undine  met  other  girls  whose  parents  took 
tcJ^  the  Great  Lakes  for  August;  somfev^wrnt 
to  C^-forma  othen^^  bliss  ineffable !-went  C"' 

dbS  ?r  "'"?°''-  ^'"^'"•'  ^"'"y  '■"'^ked  lemons, 
nabbled  slate-pencils  and  drank  pints  of  bitter  coff^ 

S  Buff  7'^    i""  ^™''  "■"  *°  «°  -  •  "«"-«.'s 

P^ce.  were  at  last  convinced  of  the  necessity  S 
change    and    timidly,    tentatively,    they    transfLd 

There  Undine  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  sending 
--  post^rt,  to  Indiana,  and  discovering  thTt  she 

beauty  of  the  other  visitor..  Then  she  made  the  ac- 

<iua,nta„ce  of  a  p,.tty  wom.n  f«,m  Richmond,  whl 

(WJ 
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husband,  a  mining  engineer,  had  brought  her  west  with 
him  while  he  inspected  the  newly  developed  Eubaw 
mines;  and  the  southern  visitor's  dismay,  her  repug- 
nances, her  recoil  from  the  faces,  the  food,  the  amuse- 
ments, the  general  bareness  and  stridency  of  the  scene, 
were  a  terrible  initiation  to  Undine.  There  was  some- 
thing still  better  beyond,  then — more  luxurious,  more 
exciting,  more  worthy  of  her!  She  once  said  to  herself, 
afterward,  that  it  was  always  her  fate  to  find  out  just 
too  late  about  the  "something  beyond."  But  in  this 
case  it  was  not  too  late — ^and  obstinately,  inflexibly, 
she  set  herself  to  the  task  of  forcing  her  parents  to 
take  her  "east"  the  nest  summer. 

Yielding  to  the  inevitable,  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  impelled  to  a  Virginia  "resort,"  where  Undine 
had  her  first  glimpse  of  more  romantic  possibilities — 
leafy  moonlight  ridea  and  drives,  picnics  in  moimtain 
glades,  and  an  atmosphere  of  Christmas-chromo  sen- 
timentality that  tempered  her  hard  edges  a  Uttle,  and 
gave  her  glimpses  of  a  more  delicate  kind  of  pleasure. 
But  here  again  everything  was  spoiled  by  a  peep 
through  another  door.  Undine,  after  a  first  mustering 
of  the  other  girls  in  the  hotel,  had,  as  usual,  found 
herself  easily  first — till  the  arrival,  from  Washington, 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wincher  and  their  daughter.  Undine 
was  much  handsomer  than  Miss  Wincher,  but  she  saw 
at  a  glance  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  use  her 
beauty  as  the  other  used  her  plainness.  She  was  exas- 
[Bi] 
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perated,  too.  by  the  di«»ve,y  that  Mis.  Wincher 
»^med  not  only  unconscious  of  any  jx^sible  rivahy 

W«h.n^on  sat  apart  reading  novels  or  playing  soli- 
^re  with  her  parents,  as  though  the  huge  hotel's  loud 

to  her.  Undme  never  even  succeeded  in  catching  her 
^e  she  always  lowered  it  to  her  book  when  the  Apex 
Wuty  trailed  or  rattled  past  her  s«Muded  comer  B^^ 
one  day  an  acquaintance  of  the  Winchers'  turned  up- 
a  ady  from  Boston,  who  had  come  to  Virginia  oH 
botamzmg  tour;  and  from  .craps  of  Miss  ^cherC 

ears  behind  a  column  of  the  long  verana..  obtained  a 
new  ghmpse  into  the  unimagined. 

The  Winchers.  it  appeared,  found  themselves  at  Pot- 
«h  Spnnjp  ^erely  because  a  severe  illness  of  Mr. 
Hmcher's  had  made  it  impossible,  at  the  last  mome^' 
to  move  her  farther  f„.m  Washington.  They  ZXt 
then,  house  on  the  North  Shore,  and  a.  soon  as  they 
«.uld  leave  "this  dreadful  hole"  were  going  to  Eure^ 
for  the  autumn.  Miss  Wincher  simply  didn't  know  W 
^«ot  through  the  days;  though  no  doubt  it  ll 
good  as  a  rest-cure  after  the  rush  of  the  winter   W 
cou^  they  would  have  preferred  to  hire  a  house  b^ 
the    hde.    .f  one  could  believe  it,  didn't  offer  one-  so 
they  had  samply  shut  themselves  off  as  best  they  c^'uld 
[55] 
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from  the  "hotel  crew" — had  her  friend,  Miss  Wincher 
parenthetically  asked,  happened  to  notice  the  Sunday 
young  men?  They  were  queerer  even  than  the  "belles" 
they  came  for — and  had  escaped  the  promiscuity  of 
the  dinner-hour  by  turning  one  of  their  rooms  into  a 
dining-room,  and  picnicking  there — with  the  Persim- 
mon House  standards,  one  couldn't  describe  it  in  any 
other  way!  But  luckily  the  awfid  place  was  doing  mam- 
ma good,  and  now  they  had  nearly  served  their  term. . . 

Undine  turned  sick  as  she  listened.  Only  the  evening 
before  she  had  gone  on  a  "buggy-ride"  with  a  young 
gentleman  from  Deposit — a  dentist's  assistant — ^and 
had  let  him  kiss  her,  and  given  him  the  flower  from  her 
hair.  She  loathed  the  thought  of  him  now:  she  loathed 
all  the  people  about  her,  and  most  of  all  the  disdain- 
ful Miss  Wincher.  It  enraged  her  to  think  that  the 
Winchers  classed  her  with  the  "hotel  crew" — with  the 
"belles"  who  awaited  their  Sunday  young  men.  The 
place  was  forever  blighted  for  her,  and  the  next  week 
she  dragged  her  amazed  but  thankful  parents  back  to 
Apex. 

But  Miss  Wincher's  depreciatory  talk  had  opened 
ampler  vistas,  and  the  pioneer  blood  in  Undine  would 
not  let  her  rest.  She  had  heard  the  call  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  the  next  summer  found  the  Spraggs  at 
Skog  Harbour,  Maine.  Even  now  Undine  felt  a  shiver 
of  boredom  as  she  recalled  it.  That  summer  had  been 
the  wont  of  all.  The  bare  wind-beaten  inn,  all  shingles 
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without  and  blueberry  pie  within,  was  "exclusive" 
J»ro^..  Bostonian;  and  the  Sp™««s  wo^  Zl^h 
^^  .nten„.nab,e  weeks  in  blank  unnutigated  isolatiof 
The  .ncomp«hensible  part  of  it  was  that  eveiy  oihl 
woman  .n  the  hotel  was  plain,  dowdy  or  elderty-«.d 
most  of  then,  all  three.  If  there  had  been  any  clp^ 

X^gen  sa.d  hands  down."  But  the™  wasn't-the 
»^er  guests"  simply  formed  a  cold  impenetrable 
^up  who  walked,  boated,  played  «olf.  andXu^ 
trel  °"  ""'  ""=  '"''"'^'''  unawaToHS 

z^..i^r '-'''''  ^^'^'-'^  -'-  ^«^ 

It  wa.  on  th»  day  the  Spraggs  left  Skog  Harbour 
that  Undme  vow.d  to  he«,lf  with  set  lips:  "r„  ^e^" 
^anything  again  ti,.  1 1.^  New  York."';ow  li:,' 

«med.  w,th  no  better  success.  From  small  things  to 

^^^"7  """  ^'''"'  '-'■  ^  -«*  ^o^  o1 
self  searching  she  was  ready  enough  to  acknowled«. 

^he  b  u  d      „,  ,,,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

ttk"  at  n  °\     "'  "^^  ^"^"^  •=""«»  "«>e  righ 
Il^L^i      '"'*  '"^^  "'  *^'  •"«»"«*  ^hen  her  luck 

fatter  s  stupid  obstinacy  about  the  opera-box 

She  lay  brooding  over  these  thing,  tiU  long  after 
Mrs.  Spragg  had  gone  away  to  d«s,  for  dinner,  «dl[ 
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was  neariy  e^ght  o'clock  when  she  heard  her  father's 
dragging  tiea.i  in  the  hall. 

She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  book  while  he  entered 
the  room  and  moved  about  behind  her,  laying  aside  his 
hat  and  o«rercoat;  then  his  steps  came  close  and  a  small 
parcel  dropped  on  the  pages  of  her  book. 

"Oh,  father!"  She  sprang  up,  all  alight,  the  novel 
on  the  floor,  her  fingers  twitching  for  the  tickets.  But 
a  substantial  packet  emerged,  like  nothing  she  had 
ever  seen.  She  looked  at  it,  hoping,  fearing — .she  beamed 
blissful  interrogation  on  her  father  whiln  his  sallow 
smile  continued  to  tantalize  Iier.  Then  she  closed  on 
him  with  a  rush,  smothering  his  words  against  her  hair. 

"It's  for  more  than  one  night — ^why,  it's  for  every 
other  Friday!  Oh,  you  darling,  you  darling!"  she  ex- 
ulted. 

Mr.  Spragg,  through  the  glittering  meshes,  feigned 
dismay.  "That  soP  They  must  have  given  me  the 
wrong — !"  Then,  convicted  by  her  radiant  eyes  as  she 
swung  round  on  him:  "I  knew  you  only  wanted  it  once 
for  yourself.  Undine;  but  I  thought  maybe,  off  nights, 
you'd  like  to  send  it  to  your  friends." 

Mrs.  Spragg,  who  from  her  doorway  had  assisted 
with  moist  eyes  at  this  closing  pleasantry,  came  for- 
ward as  Undine  hurried  away  to  dress. 

"Abner— can  you  really  manage  it  all  right?" 

He  answered  her  with  one  of  his  awkward  brief 
caresses.  "Don't  you  fret  about  that,  Leota.  I'm  bound 
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to  have  her  go  round  with  tl 
want  her  to  be  with  them  all 

A  pause  feU  between  them,  t 
anxiously  into  his  fagged  eyes. 

"You  seen  Elmer  again?" 

';Why-you  ,aid  he  couldn't  come  after  her.  Abner!" 

No  more  he  can.  But  what  if  she  was  to  get  ner- 
vous  and  lonesome,  and  want  to  go  after  him?"  - 

Sfc^Spragg  shuddered  away  from  the  suggestion.  . 
How  d  he  look?  Just  the  same?"  she  whispered. 
No.  Spruced  up.  That's  what  scared  me  " 

K>  r^!"'"  *~'  *°  *^'  P°^*  "^  bhmching  her  ha- 
b.tuaUy  hfel,^  eheek.  She  continued  to  scruLe  W 
husband  b«XKlingly.  "You  look  fairly  sick.  Abner.  You 

?I7oi'»  7  '"'  '^°"  ""''  "'  "'"^^  "^--k  «1«>P» 
nght  off,    she  proposed. 

But  he  parried  this  with  his  unfailing  humour   "I 

ST  ll  '^  »**  *°  '^  ^at"  He  pas«=d  his  hand 
though  her  ^  with  the  conjugal  gesture  fa:..,i„  u> 

guess  Undme  won't  mind  if  I  don't  rig  up  to-night  " 
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SHE  had  looked  down  at  them,  enviously,  from  the 
balcony — she  had  looked  up  at  them,  teveren- 
tially,  from  the  stalls;  but  now  at  last  she  was  on  a 
line  with  them,  among  them,  she  was  part  of  the  sacred 
semicircle  whose  privilege  it  is,  between  the  acts,  to  make 
the  mere  public  forget  that  the  curtain  has  fallen. 

As  she  swept  to  the  left-hand  seat  of  their  crimson 
niche,  waving  Mabel  Lipscomb  to  the  opposite  comer 
with  a  gesture  learned  during  her  apprenticeship  in  the 
stalls,  Undine  felt  that  quickening  of  the  faculties  that 
comes  in  the  high  moments  of  life.  Her  consciousness 
seemed  to  take  in  at  once  the  whole  bright  curve  of  the 
auditorium,  from  the  unbroken  lines  of  spectators  be- 
low her  to  the  culminating  blaze  of  the  central  chan- 
delier; and  she  herself  was  the  core  of  that  vast  illumina- 
tion, the  sentient  throbbing  surface  which  gathered  all 
the  shafts  of  light  into  a  centre. 

It  was  almost  a  relief  when,  a  moment  later,  the 
lights  sank,  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  focus  of  illumina- 
tion was  shifted.  The  music,  the  scenery,  and  the 
movement  on  the  stage,  were  like  a  rich  mist  temper- 
ing the  radiance  that  shot  on  her  from  every  side,  and 
giving  her  time  to  subside,  draw  breath,  adjust  herself 
to  this  new  clear  medium  which  made  her  feel  so  oddly 
brittle  and  transparent. 

[eoi 
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When  the  curtam  feU  on  the  fi«t  act  she  began  to 
be  aware  of  a  subtle  change  in  the  house.  In  il  the 
boxes  cross^n^^nts  of  movement  had  set  in:  group. 

w^ecoaJescing  and  breakingup.  fans  waving  andWd! 
twmkhng,  bkck  coats  emerging  among  white  shoul- 
ders, late  comers  dropping  their  furs  and  laces  in  the 
red  penumbra  of  the  background.  Undine,  for  the  mo- 
ment  unconscious  of  her«df.  swept  the  house  with  her 
opera-gla«s,  searching  for  familiar  faces.  Some  she  knew 
^thout  bemg  able  to  name  them-fixed  figur.-heads 
of  the  soaal  prow-others  she  recognized  from  their' 
^rtauts  m  the  papers;  but  of  the  few  from  whom  she 
could  herself  chum  recognition  not  one  was  visible,  and 
as  she  pu«,ued  her  investigations  the  whole  scene  grew 
blank  and  featureless. 

Almost  all  Uie  boxes  were  full  now.  but  one.  just  op- 
posite, tantalized  her  by  its  continued  emptiness  How 
que«-  to  have  an  opera-box  and  not  use  it!  What  on 
ear^  could  the  people  be  doing^what  rar^r  delight 
could  tiiey  be  tasting?  Undine  remembered  tiiat  L 
numbers  of  Uie  boxes  and  tiie  names  of  their  owners 
were  given  on  the  back  of  tiie  programme,  and  after  a 
rapid  computation  she  turned  to  com,ult  Uie  list.  Mon- 
days and  Fridays,  Mrs.  Peter  Van  Degen.  That  was  it: 
the  box  was  empty  because  Mrs.  Van  Degen  was  dining 
a^one  wiUi  Ralph  Marvell!  "Peter  unU  be  at  ^  oj  hi 
cM,  dvnner,."  Undine  had  a  sharp  vision  of  tiie  Van 
Degen  dimng-room-she  pictured  it  a.  oak-carved  and 
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romptuous  with  gilding— with  a  smaU  table  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  rosy  lights  and  flowers,  and  Ralph  Marvell. 
across  the  hot-hoiue  grapes  and  champagne,  leaning  to 
take  a  light  from  his  hostess's  cigarette.  Undine  had 
seen  such  scenes  on  the  stage,  she  had  come  upon 
them  in  the  glowing  pages  of  fiction,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  every  detail  was  before  her  now,  from  the 
glitter  of  jeweb  on  Mrs.  Van  Degen's  bare  shoulders 
to  the  way  young  Marvell  stroked  his  slight  blond 
moustache  while  he  smiled  and  listened. 

Undine  blushed  with  anger  at  her  own  simplicity  in 
fancying  that  he  had  been  "taken"  by  hei--that  she 
could  ever  really  count  among  these  happy  self-ab- 
sorbed people!  They  all  had  their  friends,  their  ties, 
their  delightful  crowding  obligations:  why  should  they 
make  room  for  an  intruder  in  a  circle  so  packed  with 
the  initiated? 

As  her  imagination  developed  the  details  of  the 
scene  in  the  Van  Degen  dining-room  it  became  clear 
to  her  that  fashionable  society  was  horribly  immoral 
and  that  she  could  never  reaUy  be  happy  in  such  a  poi- 
soned atmosphere.  She  remembered  that  an  eminent 
divine  was  preaching  a  series  of  sermons  aga'  ut  Social 
Corruption,  and  she  determined  to  go  and  hear  him  on 
the  following  Sunday. 

This  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  the  feeling 
that  she  was  being  intenliy  observed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring box.  She  turned  around  with  a  feint  of  speak- 
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scrutiny.  ^'^^^^  "*«■  Uus  protracted 

nation;  '^^^:^z^zz7Li^r:'  "^- 

ofherp,„gr«B„e  ^"^^ '"^  *°  *»•«  haughty  study 

w«;  and  the  fH*H„„,    *  i.      .  **  °"*  "'  <'«"»'- 

the  effect  o    SoL   X""^""-'-'^"-  i-c-^ 

-ed  to  p..  betwee^inrtrstrS^ 
^uld  not  help  following  Mw   Ti,.,       u".      ,  *"'' 

-  in  fact  wa.  Claud^P^fe'tXt  I  '   ""L""'* 

nant  than  ever  and  WJ-  ..  ""^  "*"""  >'"'>»1- 
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He  replied  by  a  diacreet  salute  to  Mrs.  Lipscomb's 
intemperate  motions,  and  Undine  saw  the  brilliant 
woman's  opera-glass  turn  in  their  direction,  and  said 
to  herself  that  in  a  moment  Mr.  Popple  would  be 
"round."  But  the  entr'acte  wore  on,  and  no  one  turned 
the  handle  of  their  door,  or  disturbed  the  peaceful  som- 
nolence of  Hany  Lipscomb,  who,  not  being  (as  he  put 
it)  "onto"  grand  opera,  had  abandoned  the  struggle 
and  withdrawn  to  the  seclusion  of  the  inner  box.  Un- 
dine jealously  watched  Mr.  Popple's  progress  from  box 
to  box,  from  brilliant  woman  to  brilliant  woman;  but 
just  as  it  seemed  about  to  cany  him  to  their  door  he 
reappeared  at  his  original  post  across  the  house. 

"  Undie,  do  look— there's  Mr.  Marvell ! "  Mabel  began 
again,  with  another  conspicuous  outbreak  of  signalling; 
and  this  time  Undine  flushed  to  the  nape  as  Mrs.  Peter 
Van  Degen  appeared  in  the  opposite  box  with  Ralph 
Marvdl  behind  her.  The  two  seemed  to  be  alone  in  the 
box — as  they  had  doubtless  been  alone  all  the  evening! 
— and  Undine  furtively  turned  to  see  if  Mr.  Van  Degen 
shared  her  disapproval.  But  Mr.  Van  Degen  had  dis- 
^peared,  and  Undine,  leaning  forward,  nervously 
touched  Mabel's  arm. 

"What's  the  matter.  Undine?  Don't  you  see  Mr. 
Marvell  over  there?  Is  that  his  sister  he's  with?" 

"No.— I  wouldn't  beckon  like  that,"  Undine  whis- 
poed  between  her  teeth. 

"  Why  not?  Don't  you  want  him  toknowyou'rehere?  " 
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Mabel  looked  .bout  „nab«hed.  "Perhap,  ^'^ 
W    rf.e  shouted  above  the  bl.«  „f  the  wind  iu.tru- 

"JVo/"  gapped  Undine  a.  the  curtain  ,o«>. 
on  the  stage.  Two  presences  posses«,d  her  imagination- 

sr— -^—^^^ 

It  had  become  clear  to  Undine  that  Mabel  Lipscomb 
was  ridiculous.  That  was  the  ««.^  i.  „  '**^'°* 
not  «>„,.  .    *u    r  ^~°  '''■y  Popple  did 

not  come  to  the  boic.  No  one  would  care  to  be  seen 
Wkmg  to  her  while  Mabel  was  at  her  sZ  Ma^ 

Z^r^^^'r^^^  -^«  ^  ^a^onabfe^t^ 
flexible  and  diaphanous.  Mabel  strident  and  expUcit 
whde  they  were  subdued  and  allusive.  At  the  StLtl 

everjwt;Z.tte:v:Ze^^'  ^\^'^'^ 
Marvell's  sister!  And  shetd  74^,;';^;.  ^'^ 

?:t~,"-*i-^onunZ.:i;b7rrtSr 

o^Wcar^r....,^— ItrX^Z:^ 
The  curtain  fell  again,  and  Undine's  eves  flewT'i, 

to  the  Van  Oegen  bo.  Several  _':rj^;t 
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together,  and  »  moment  later  she  saw  Ralph  Marvell 
rise  from  his  seat  and  pass  out.  Half-imconsciously  she 
placed  herself  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  an  eye  on  the 
door  <d  the  box.  But  its  handle  remained  unturned, 
and  Harry  Lipscomb,  leaning  back  on  the  sofa,  his 
head  against  the  opera  cloaks,  continued  to  breathe 
stertorously  through  his  open  mouth  and  stretched  his 
legs  a  little  farther  across  the  threshold. . . 

The  entr'acte  was  nearly  over  when  the  door  opened 
and  two  gentlemen  stumbled  over  Mr.  Lipscomb's 
legs.  The  foremost  wa^  Claud  Walsingham  Popple; 
and  above  his  shoulder  shone  the  batrachian  counte- 
nance of  Peter  Van  Degen.  A  brief  murmur  from  Mr. 
Popple  made  his  companion  known  to  the  two  ladies, 
and  Mr.  Van  Degen  promptly  seated  himself  behind 
Undine,  relegating  the  painter  to  Mrs.  Lipscomb's 
elbow. 

"Queer  go — ^I  happened  to  see  your  friend  there 
waving  to  old  Popp  across  the  house.  So  I  bolted  over 
and  collared  him:  told  him  he'd  got  to  introduce  me 
before  he  was  a  minute  older.  I  tried  to  find  out  who 
you  were  the  other  day  at  the  Motor  Show — no,  where 
was  it?  Oh,  those  pictures  at  Goldmark's.  What  d'you 
think  of  'em,  by  the  way?  You  ought  to  be  paiuted 
yourself — ^no,  I  mean  it,  you  know — ^you  ought  to  get 
<Ad  Popp  to  do  you.  He'd  do  your  hair  ripplingly.  You 
must  let  me  come  and  talk  to  you  about  it. . .  About 
the  {Hctare  or  your  hair?  Well,  your  hair  if  you  don't 
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mine'.  Where'd  you  «ay  you  were  sUying?  Oh.  you 
lire  here,  do  you?  I  say,  that's  first  rate!" 

Undine  sat  well  forward,  cunrjng  toward  him  a  little, 
as  she  had  seen  the  other  women  do.  but  holding  back 
sufficiently  to  let  it  be  visible  to  the  house  that  she 
was  conversing  with  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Peter 
Van  Degen.  Mr.  Popple's  talk  was  certainly  more  briU- 
iant  and  purposeful,  and  she  saw  him  ca.,.  longing 
Ranees  at  her  from  behind  Mrs.  Lpscomb"?  .ihouldcr; 
but  she  remembered  how  lightly  he  had  bef.n  tn.at6J 
at  the  Fairford  dinner,  and  she  wanted— oh,  how  she 
wanted!— to  have  Ralph  MarveU  see  her 'talking  to 
Van  Degen. 

She  poured  out  her  heart  to  him,  improvising  an 
opinion  on  the  pictures  and  an  opinion  on  the  music, 
falling  in  gai'y  with  his  suggestion  of  a  joUy  litUe  din- 
ner some  night  soon,  at  the  Caf6  Martin,  and  strength- 
ening her  position,  as  she  thought,  by  an  easy  allusion 
to  her  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Van  Degen.  But  at  the 
word  her  companion's  eye  clouded,  and  a  shade  of  con- 
straint dimmed  his  enterprising  smile. 

"My  wife—?  Oh.  the  doesn't  go  to  restaurants— she 
moves  on  too  high  a  plane.  But  we'U  get  old  Popp.  and 

*^-  " •  ^**»-  .  what'd  you  say  your  fat 

friend's  name  was?  Just  a  select  little  crowd  of  four— 
and  some  kind  of  a  cheerful  show  afterward. . .  Jove! 
There's  the  curtain,  and  I  must  skip." 

As  the  door  closed  on  him  Undine's  cheeks  bumed 
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with  lesentment.  If  Mn.  Van  Degen  didn't  go  to  tea- 
taurants,  why  had  he  supposed  that  she  would?  and 
to  have  to  drag  Mabel  in  her  wake:  The  leaden  sense 
of  failure  overcame  her  again.  Here  was  the  evening 
nearly  over,  and  what  had  it  led  to?  Looking  up  from 
the  stalls,  she  had  fancied  that  to  sit  in  a  box  was 
to  be  in  society — now  she  saw  it  might  but  empha- 
size one's  exclusion.  And  she  was  burdened  with  the 
box  for  the  rest  of  the  season!  It  was  really  stupid  of 
her  father  to  have  exceeded  his  instructions:  why  had 
he  not  done  as  she  told  him?  . . .  Undine  felt  helpless 
and  tired  . . .  hateful  memories  of  Apex  crowded  back 
on  her.  Was  it  going  to  be  as  dreary  here  as  there? 

She  felt  Lipscomb's  loud  whisper  in  her  back:  "Say, 
you  girls,  I  guess  I'll  cut  this  and  come  back  for  you 
when  the  show  busts  up."  They  heard  him  s.V  .''"e  out 
of  the  box,  and  Mabel  settled  back  to  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  the  stage. 

When  the  last  entr'acte  began  Undine  stood  up,  re- 
solved to  stay  no  longer.  Mabel,  lost  in  the  study  of 
the  audience,  had  not  noticed  her  movement,  and  as  she 
passed  alone  into  the  back  of  the  box  the  door  opened 
and  Ralph  Marvell  came  in. 

Undine  stood  with  one  arm  listlessly  raised  to  de- 
tach her  cloak  from  the  wall.  Her  attitude  showed  the 
long  slimness  of  her  figure  and  the  fresh  curve  of  the 
throat  below  her  bent-back  head.  Her  face  was  paler 
and  softer  than  usual,  and  the  eyes  she  rested  on  Mar- 
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v^  face  looked  deep  «.d  sUrxy  ^^  ^hei,  fi«d 


brows, 


"Oh-you're  not  going?"  he  exclaimed. 
^^^  I  thought  you  weren't  coming."  ahe  answered  sim- 

^^  waited  till  now  on  purpose  to  dodge  yo„  other 

She  laughed  witJ,  pleasure.  "  Oh.  we  hadn't  so  many  I" 
Some  mtmfon  had  already  told  her  that  frankneL 

on  the  red  damask  sofa,  against  the  hanging  dllT 
^  Und.„e  leaded  back  her  hair  caught  in  Ts^^^ 

whde  the  young  man  freed  the  captive  mesh   lien 
^1^.^«.U^  themselves  again,  laughing  a  litUe  aft:; 

comb''"Ti!"  ""^^  ^^'^  ''•*'«"™  «=•-'  t°  Mrs.  Dps- 

of  the  boxes.  In  their  mirror-hung  recess  the  li^was 

-Wued  to  a  rosy  dimness  and  the  hum  of  Sr 
^nce  came  to  them  through  half-drawn  siMcen  cl 
tarns.  Undme  noticed  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  her 
com^n-on's  features  as  his  head  detached  itself  a^li^ 
the  red  sdk  wa^Is.  The  hand  with  which  he  stn^kll  2 

L  noH  ""  «°'"^-«-''«'  t~.  but  sinew; 

and  not  effemmate.  She  had  always  associated  fimS 
and  refinement  entirely  with  her  own  sex,  but  she 
began  to  think  they  might  be  even  more  agreeaMet 
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•  man.  Marrell's  eyes  were  grey,  like  her  own,  with 
chestnut  eyebrows  and  darker  lashes;  and  his  skin  was 
as  clear  as  a  woman's,  but  pleasantly  reddish,  like  his 
hands. 

As  he  sat  talking  in  a  low  tone,  questioning  her 
about  the  music,  asking  her  what  she  iiad  been  doing 
since  he  had  last  seen  her,  she  was  aware  that  he  looked 
at  her  less  than  usual,  and  she  also  glanced  away;  but 
when  she  turned  her  eyes  suddenly  they  always  met 
his  gaze. 

His  talk  remained  impersonal.  She  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  he  did  ilot  compliment  her  on  her  dress 
or  her  hair — Undine  was  accustomed  to  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  her  hair,  and  the  episode  of  the  spangles 
had  opened  the  way  to  a  gr-r^ful  allusion — but  the 
ustinct  of  sex  told  her  that,  under  his  quiet  words,  he 
was  throbbing  with  the  sense  of  her  proximity.  And 
his  self-restraint  sobered  her,  made  her  refrain  from 
the  flashing  and  fidgeting  which  were  the  only  way  she 
knew  of  taking  part  in  the  immemorial  love-dance. 
She  talked  simply  and  frankly  of  herself,  of  her  parents, 
of  how  few  people  they  knew  in  New  York,  and  of 
how,  at  times,  she  was  almost  sorry  she  had  persuaded 
them  to  give  up  Apex. 

"  You  see,  they  did  it  entirely  on  my  account;  they're 

awfully  lonesome  here;  and  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever 

learn  New  York  ways  either,"  she  confessed,  turning 

on  him  the  eyes  of  youth  and  truthfulness.  "Of  course 
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I  know  a  few  people;  but  they're  not-not  the  way  I 
expected  New  York  people  to  be."  She  risked  what 
seemed  an  involuntary  glance  at  Mabel.  "IVe  seen 
«.rls  here  tc^night  that  I  just  Umg  to  know-they  look 

»o  lovdy  »d  refined-but  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall. 
New  Yorks  not  very  friendly  to  strange  girls,  is  it? 
I  suppose  you've  got  so  many  of  your  own  already- 
and  they're  aU  so  fascinating  you  don't  care!"  As  she 
spoke  she  let  her  eyes  rest  on  his.  half-laughing,  half- 
w«tfd.  and  then  dropped  her  lashes  while  the  pink 
stole  slowly  up  to  them. 

When  he  left  her  he  asked  if  he  might  hope  to  find 
her  at  home  the  next  day. 

The  night  was  fine,  and  MarveU.  having  put  his  cousin 
mto  her  motor,  started  to  walk  home  to  Washington 

.T;,    ^^      ~""  '''  ""^  ^°'"«1  ^y  ^-  Popple. 
HaUo^  Ralph,  old  man-^d  you  run  across  our 
aub^  beauty  of  the  Stentorian?  Who'd  have  thought 
old  Haror  Lipscomb'd  have  put  u.  onto  anything  as 
good  as  that?  Peter  Van  Degen  was  fairly  Uken  off  his 
feet-pulled  n,.^  out  of  Mrs.  Monty  Thurber's  box  and 
dragged  me  'round  by  the  coUar  to  introduce  him. 
PUmnng  a  dinner  a.  Martin's  already.  Gad.  young 
Peter  must  have  what  he  wants  u,hen  he  wants  it'  I 
put  m  a  word  for  you-told  him  you  and  I  ought  to 
be  let  m  on  the  ground  floor.  Funny  the  luck  some  giris 
We  about  getUng  started.  I  believe  this  one'll  take 
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if  she  can  manage  to  shake  the  Lipscombs.  I  think  I'll 
ask  to  paint  her;  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  spring 
show.  She'd  show  up  splendidly  as  a  pendant  to  my 
Mrs.  Van  Degen— Blonde  and  Brunette. . .  Night  and 
Morning. .  .  Of  course  I  prefer  Mrs.  Van  Degen's  type 
— ^personally,  I  must  have  breeding — but  as  a  mere 
bit  of  flesh  and  blood  . . .  hallo,  ain't  you  coming  into 
the  dub?" 

Marvell  was  not  coming  into  the  club,  and  he  drew 
a  long  breath  of  relief  as  his  companion  left  him. 

Was  it  possible  that  he  had  ever  thought  leniently 
of  the  egregious  Popple?  The  tone  of  social  omniscience 
which  he  had  once  found  so  comic  was  now  as  offen- 
sive to  him  as  a  coarse  physical  touch.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  Popple,  with  the  slight  exaggeration 
of  a  caricature,  really  expressed  the  ideals  of  the  world 
he  frequented.  As  he  spoke  of  Miss  Spragg,  so  others 
at  any  rate  would  think  of  her:  almost  every  one  in 
Balph's  set  would  agree  that  it  was  luck  for  a  girl  from 
Apex  to  be  started  by  Peter  Van  Degen  at  a  Caf6 
Martin  dinner.  . . 

Ralph  Marvell,  mounting  his  grandfather's  door- 
step, looked  up  at  the  symmetrical  old  red  house-front, 
with  its  frugal  marble  ornament,  as  he  might  have 
looked  into  a  familiar  human  face. 

"They're  right,— after  all,  in  some  ways  they're 
right,"  he  murmured,  slipping  his  key  into  the  door. 

"They"  were  his  mother  and  old  Mr.  Urban  Dagonet, 
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Ufied  w,tt  the  old  house  in  Washington  Square  that 
they  m.ght  have  p.«ed  for  it,  inner  consciousness  «. 
.t  might  have  -ood  for  their  outward  form;  and  the 
qu««t.on  as  to  which  the  house  now  seemed  to  afBrm 
their  mtnns.c  rightness  was  that  of  the  social  disin- 
tegration expressed  by  widely-different  a«hitectural 
physiognomies  at  the  other  end  of  Fifth  Avenue 
As  Ralph  pushed  the  bolu  behind  him.  and  passed 

q«.e^  Dutch  mtenor"  effect  of  its  black  and  white 
marble  paving,  he  said  to  himself  that  what  Popple 
caUed  society.was  «aUy  just  like  the  houses  it  lived 
m:  a  mud<Ue  of  misapplied  ornament  over  a  thin  steel 
AeU  of  utihty.  The  steel  sheU  was  built  up  in  WaU 
bt«et,  the  social  trimmings  were  hastily  added  in  Fifth 
Avenue:  and  the  union  between  them  was  as  mon- 
strous and  factitious,  as  unlike  the  gradual  homogene- 
ous  growth  which  flowers  into  what  other  couXie, 
know  as  society,  as  that  between  the  Blois  gargoyles 

:r:rth!:."^-'^-^-^— -^"- 

e«t,  the  Dagonet  attitude,  the  Dagonet  view  of  life, 
^^mes  of  the  furniture  in  the  old  Dagonet  house 

Halph  sometimes  called  his  mother  and  grandfather 

the  Abongmes,  and  likened  them  to  those  vanishing 
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denizens  of  the  American  continent  doomed  to  rapid 
extinction  with  the  advance  of  the  invading  race.  He 
was  fond  of  describing  Washington  Square  as  the 
"Reservation,"  and  of  prophesying  that  before  long 
its  inhabitants  would  be  exhibited  at  ethnological  shows, 
pathiitically  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  their  primitive 
industries. 

Small,  cautious,  middle-class,  had  been  the  ideals  of 
aboriginal  New  York;  but  it  suddenly  struck  the  young 
man  that  they  were  singularly  coherent  and  respect- 
able as  contrasted  with  the  chaos  of  indiscriminate  ap- 
petites which  made  up  its  modem  tendencies.  He  too 
had  wanted  to  be  "m6dem,"  had  revolted,  half-hu- 
morously,  against  the  restrictions  and  exclusions  of  the 
old  cof'e;  and  it  must  have  been  by  one  of  the  ironic 
reversions  of  heredity  that,  at  this  piecise  point,  he 
began  to  see  what  there  was  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side— *»»  side,  as  he  now  felt  it  to  be. 


VI 

UPSTAIRS,  in  his  brown  firelit  room,  he  threw 
himself  into  an  armchair,  and  !«membered. . . 
Harvard  first— then  Oxford;  then  a  year  of  wander- 
ing and  rich  initiation.  Returning  to  New  York,  he 
had  read  law,  and  now  had  his  desk  in  the  oflSce  of 
the  respectable  firm  in  whose  charge  the  Dagonet  estate 
had  mouldered  ior  several  generations.  But  his  pro- 
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f«Bion  wa.  the  least  reri  thing  in  hi.  life.  The  realities 
lay  about  him  now:  the  book,  jamming  his  old  college 
bookcases  aiid  overflowing  on  diaiis  and  tables;  sketches 
too-he  could  do  charming  things,  if  only  he  had  known 
how  to  finish  them!-and,  on  tte  writing-table  at  his 
elbow,  scattered  sheeU  of  prose  «id  verse;  charming 
things  also,  but,  like  the  sketches,  unfinished. 

Nothing  in  the  Dagonet  and  MarveU  traditira  was 
opposed  to  this  desultory  dabbling  with  Hfe.  For  four 
or  five  generations  it  had  been  the  rule  of  both  houses 
that  a  young  feUow  should  go  to  Columbia  or  Harvard, 
read  law.  and  then  lapse  into  more  or  less  cultivated 
maction.   The  only  essential  was  tiiat  he  should  Kve 
"hke  a  genUeman"-th.t  is.  wiUi  a  tranquil  disdain 
for  mere  money-getting,  a  passive  openness  to  tiie  finer 
sensations,  one  or  two  fixed  principles  as  to  the  qu.Uty 
of  wine,  and  an  archaic  probity  that  had  not  yet  learned 
to  distinguish  between  private  and  "business"  honour. 
No  equipment  could  more  thoroughly  have  unfitted 
tile  modem  youtii  for  getting  on:  it  hardly  needed  tiie 
scribbled  pages  on  tiie  desk  to  complete  tiie  hopeless- 
ness of  Ralph  MarveU's  case.  He  had  accepted  tiie  fact 
witii  a  humorous  fatalism.  Material  resources  were  lim- 
ited on  boUi  sides  of  tiie  house,  but  tiiere  would  always 
be  enough  for  his  frugal  wants-enough  to  buy  books 
(not  "editions"),  and  pay  now  and  then  for  a  hoUday 
dash  to  the  great  centres  of  art  and  ideas.  And  mean- 
while Uiere  was  tiie  world  of  wonders  within  him.  As  a 
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boy  at  the  sea-side,  Ralph,  between  tides,  had  once 
come  on  a  cave— a  secret  inaccessible  place  with  glau- 
cous lights,  mysterious  munnurs,  and  a  sin^e  shaft  of 
communication  with  the  sky.  He  had  kept  his  ind 
from  the  other  boys,  not  churlishly,  for  he  was  always 
an  outspoken  lad,  but  because  he  felt  there  were  things 
about  the  cave  that  the  -Ihers,  good  fellows  as  th^ 
all  were,  couldn't  be  expected  to  understand,  and  tiat, 
anyhow,  it  would  never  be  quite  his  cave  again  after  he 
had  let  his  thick-set  freckled  cousins  play  smuggler  and 
pirate  in  it. 

And  so  with  his  inner  world.  Though  so  coloured  by 
outer  impressions,  it  wove  a  secret  curtain  about  him, 
and  he  came  and  went  in  it  with  the  same  joy  of  fur- 
tive possession.  One  day,  of  course,  some  one  would  dis- 
cover it  and  reign  there  with  him— no,  reign  over  it 
and  him.  Once  or  twice  abready  a  light  foot  had  reached 
the  threshold.  His  cousin  Clare  Dagonet,  for  instance: 
there  had  been  a  summer  when  her  voice  had  soimded 
far  down  the  windings  . . .  but  he  had  run  over  to  Spain 
for  the  autumn,  and  when  he  came  back  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Peter  Van  Degen,  and  for  a  while  it  looked 
black  in  the  cave.  That  was  long  ago,  as  time  is  reck- 
oned under  thirty;  and  for  three  years  now  he  had 
felt  for  her  only  a  halt-contemptuous  pity.  To  have 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave,  and  have  turned  from 

it  to  the  Van  Degen  lair ! 

Poor  Clare  repented,  indeed— she  wanted  it  clearly 
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«nder,tood-4,ut  ske  «pented  in  the  Van  Degen  dia- 

W  fro^ope™  toball.  Sheh«l  been  «.bd„ed  to  what 

Z7^  ""r'j^  ~""  '"'^"  '^  ^^  "- 
w^  to  the  enchanted  cave. . .  Ralph,  since  then,  had 

«»ched  the  point  of  deciding  that  he  would  never 

^;  reached  it  not  ™ddenly  or  dramaticaHy,  but 

that  the  first  flutter  of  being  was  over,  was  to  learn 

-d  to  do-to  know  what  the  g^t  people  had  thouTh? 
^  about  their  thinking,  and  then  Uunch  hi,  owl' 
boat:  wnte  some  good  verse  if  possible;  if  not.  then 
cnfc^I  prose.  A  dramatic  poen.  V  among  the  stuff  at 
h«  elbow;  but  the  p^se  critic  was  at  his  elbow  J 

«.t.c  passed  the  nights  in  hot  if  unproductive  debate. 
Oa  the  whole.  ,t  seemed  likely  that  the  critic  would 
w.n  the  day.  and  the  essay  on  "The  Rhythmical 
S.™ctures  of  Walt  Whitman"  take  shape  befoT^Tre 
Bamshed  God."  Yet  if  the  light  in  the  cave  was  1 
-pematuraUy  blue,  the  chant  of  its  tides  less  lad" 
with  unm.ag,nable  music,  it  was  still  a  thronged  and 
ec^ng^pla.  when  Undine  Spragg  appear«l  on  its 

His  mother  and  sister  of  course  wanted  him  to  many. 
They  had  the  usual  theory  that  he  was  "made"  for 
conjugal  bhss:  women  always  thought  that  of  afeUow 
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who  didn't  get  drunk  and  have  low  tastes.  Ralph  smiled 
at  the  idea  as  he  sat  crouched  among  his  secret  treas- 
ures. Many— but  whom,  in  the  name  of  light  and 
freedom?  The  daughters  of  his  own  race  sold  them- 
selves to  the  Invaders;  the  daughters  of  the  Invaders 
bought  their  husbands  as  they  bought  an  opera-box. 
It  ought  all  to  have  been  transacted  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. His  mother,  he  knew,  had  no  such  ambitions 
for  him:  she  would  have  liked  him  to  fancy  a  "nice 
girl"  like  Harriet  Ray.  Harriet  Ray  was  neither  vulgar 
nor  ambitious.  She  regarded  Washington  Square  as 
the  birthplace  of  Society,  knew  by  heart  all  the  cousin- 
ships  of  early  New  York,  hated  motor-cars,  could  not 
make  herself  understood  on  the  telephone,  and  was 
determined,  if  she  married,  never  to  receive  a  divorced 
woman.  As  Mrs.  Marvell  often  said,  such  girls  as  Har- 
riet were  growing  rare.  Ralph  was  not  sure  about  this. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  that,  certain  modifications 
allowed  for,  there  would  always  be  plenty  of  Harriet 
Rays  for  unworldly  mothers  to  commend  to  their  sons; 
and  he  had  no  desire  to  diminish  their  number  by  re- 
moving one  from  the  ranks  of  the  marriageable.  He 
had  no  desbe  to  many  at  all— that  had  been  the  whole 

truth  of  it  till  he  met  Undine  Spragg.  And  now ? 

He  lit  a  cigar,  and  began  to  recall  his  hour's  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Spragg. 

Ralph  had  never  taken  his  mother's  social  faiths 
very  seriously.   Surveying  the  march  of  civilization 
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JZ^J"!!:  "^  ^  ^^  "^^  ""^  -»«•  the 
tom,^But  most  of  those  he  had  met  h«l  abeady  been 
modified  by  cont«.  with  the  indigenous:^' M^ 
«.e  «me  h.guage  as  his.  though  on  their  lips' itT^ 
often  «,  different  a  meaning.  Ralph  had  never  se» 
them  actually  i„  the  making.  befo«  they  hadZu^ 

.UU  used  the  dialect  of  her  people,  and  before  the  en^ 
^the  v«.t  IWph  had  ceased  to  .^t  that  her  d:u;h 
ter  was  out.  He  felt  obscu..ly  that  in  the  girl's  p^ 
enc^fr«Uc  and  simple  «.  he  thought  her^t  sho^ 
have  learned  less  of  life  in  early  Apex 

to^"  ^"T:  *""*  "*°'"^'^  ^'  "*  J««t  resigned- 

a  fnend  of  Undme's.  had  yielded  to  the  fi„t  touch  on 
the  weak  spnngs  of  her  garrulity.  She  had  not  se^^ 
M«.  Heeny  for  two  days,  and  this  friendly  yo^^  Z 
W.U,  the  gentle  manner  was  almost  as  eaTy  to^^^ 
js  the  masseuse.  And  then  she  could  teul^^^" 
ti^at  M„.  Heeny  ateady  knew.  ,.d  Mrs.  Spragg^^ 

So  that  after  she  had  lengthily  deplo«d  the  untoward 
ae«dent  of  Undine's  absence,  and  her  visitor,  wiTa 

repeated  her  daughter's  name  after  her.  saying-  "It^ 

a  wonderful  find-how  could  you  tell  it  woJd  'be  si 
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a  fit?" — it  came  to  her  quite  easily  to  answer:  "Why, 
we  called  her  after  a  hair-waver  father  put  on  the 

market  the  week  she  was  bom "  and  then  to  explain, 

as  he  remained  struck  and  silent:  "It's  from  undoolay, 
you  know,  the  French  for  crimping;  father  always 
thought  the  name  made  it  take.  He  was  quite  a  scholar, 
and  had  the  greatest  knack  for  finding  names.  I  re- 
member the  time  he  invented  his  Goliath  Glue  he  sat 
up  all  night  over  the  Bible  to  get  the  name. . .  No, 
father  didn't  start  in  as  a  druggist,"  she  went  on,  ex- 
panding with  the  signs  of  Marvell's  interest;  "he  was 
educated  for  an  undertaker,  and  built  up  a  first-class 
business;  but  he  was  always  a  beautiful  speaker,  and 
after  a  while  he  sorter  drifted  into  the  ministry.  Of 
course  it  didn't  pay  him  anything  like  as  well,  so 
finally  he  opened  a  drug-store,  and  he  did  first-tate  at 
that  too,  though  his  heart  was  always  in  the  pulpit. 
But  after  he  made  such  a  success  with  his  hair-waver 
he  got  speculating  in  land  out  at  Apex,  and  somehow 
everything  went — though  Mr.  Spragg  did  all  he 
could ."  Mrs.  Spragg,  when  she  found  herself  em- 
barked on  a  long  sentence,  always  ballasted  it  by  ital- 
icizing the  last  word. 

Her  husband,  she  continued,  could  not,  at  the  time, 
do  much  for  his  father-in-law.  Mr.  Spragg  had  come 
to  Apex  as  a  poor  boy,  and  their  early  married  life  had 
been  a  protracted  struggle,  darkened  by  domestic  afflic- 
tion. Two  of  their  three  children  had  died  of  typhoid 
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in  the  epidemic  whicli  devastated  Apex  before  the  new 
water-works  were  built;  and  this  calamity,  by  causing 
Mr.  Spragg  to  resolve  that  thereafter  Apex  should 
drink  pure  water,  had  led  directly  to  the  foundmg  of 
his  fortunes. 

"He  had  taken  over  some  of  poor  father's  land  for 
a  bad  debt,  and  when  he  got  up  the  Pure  Water  move 
the  company  voted  to  buy  the  land  and  build  the  new 
reservoir  up  there:  and  after  that  we  began  to  be  better 
off,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  it  had  come  out  so  to  comfort 
us  some  about  the  children." 

Mr.  Spragg,  thereafter,  had  begun  to  be  a  power  in 
Apex,  and  fat  years  had  followed  on  the  lean.  Ralph 
MarveU  was  too  little  versed  in  affairs  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  Mrs.  Spragg's  untutored  narrative,  and  he 
understood  no  more  than  she  the  occult  connection 
between  Mr.  Spragg's  domestic  misfortunes  and  his 
business  triumph.  Mr.  Spragg  had  "helped  out"  his 
ruined  father-in-law.  and  had  vowed  on  his  children's 
graves  that  no  Apex  child  should  ever  again  drink 
poisoned  watei--and  out  of  those  two  disinterested 
impulses,  by  some  impressive  law  of  compensation, 
material  prosperity  had  come.  What  Ralph  understood 
and  appreciated  was  Mrs.  Spragg's  unaffected  frankness 
in  talking  of  her  early  life.  Here  was  no  retrospective 
pretense  of  an  opulent  past,  such  as  the  other  Invaders 
were  given  to  parading  before  the  bland  but  undeceived 
subject  race.  The  Spraggs  had  been  "plain  people"  aiid 
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had  not  yet  learned  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  fact  drew 
them  much  closer  to  the  Dagonet  ideals  than  any  sham 
elegance  in  the  past  tense.  Ralph  felt  that  his  mother, 
who  shuddered  away  from  Mrs.  Harmon  B.  Driscoll, 
would  understand  and  esteem  Mrs.  Spragg. 

But  how  long  would  their  virgin  innocence  last? 
Popple's  vulgar  hands  were  on  it  already — Popple's 
and  the  unspeakable  Van  Degen's!  Once  they  and 
theirs  had  begun  the  process  of  initiating  Undine, 
there  was  no  knowing — or  rather  there  was  too  easy 
knowing — how  it  would  end!  It  was  incredible  that  she 
too  should  be  destined  to  Iswell  the  ranks  of  the  cheaply 
fashionable;  yet  were  not  her  very  freshness,  her  mal- 
leability, the  mark  of  her  fate?  She  was  still  at  the 
age  when  the  flexible  soul  offers  itself  to  the  first  grasp. 
That  the  grasp  should  chance  to  be  Van  Degen's — 
that  was  what  made  Ralph's  temples  buzz,  and  swept 
away  all  his  plans  for  his  own  future  like  a  beaver's 
dam  in  a  spring  flood.  To  save  her  from  Van  Degen 
and  Van  Degenism:  was  that  really  to  be  his  mission — 
the  "call"  for  which  his  life  had  obscurely  waited?  It 
was  not  in  the  least  what  he  had  meant  to  do  with  the 
fugitive  flash  of  consciousness  he  called  self;  but  all 
that  he  had  purposed  for  that  transitory  being  sank 
into  insignificance  under  the  pressure  of  Undine's  claims. 

Ralph  Marvell's  notion  of  women  had  been  formed 
on  the  experiences  common  to  good-looking  young 
men  of  his  kind.  Women  were  drawn  to  him  as  much 
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by  his  winning  appealing  quaiity,  by  the  sense  of  a 
youthful  warmth  behind  his  light  ironic  exterior,  as  by 
his  charms  of  face  and  mind.  Except  during  Clare  Dag- 
onefs  brief  reign  the  depths  in  him  had  not  been 
stirred;  but  in  taking  what  each  senUmentel  episode 
had  to  give  he  had  preserved,  through  all  his  minor  ad- 
ventures,  his  faith  in  the  great  adventure  to  come.  It 
was  this  faith  that  made  him  so  easy  a  victim  when 
love  had  at  last  appeared  clad  in  the  attributes  of  ro- 
mance: the  imaginative  man's  indestructible  dream  of 
a  rounded  passion. 

The  clearness  witii  which  he  judged  the  girl  and 
himself  seemed  the  surest  proof  tiiat  his  feeling  was 
more  tiian  a  surface  thrill.  He  was  not  blind  to  her 
crudity  and  her  Umitetions,  but  tiiey  were  a  part  of 
her  grace  and  her  persuasion.  Ditme  et  mdoyante—ao 
he  had  seen  her  from  the  first.  But  was  not  that  merely 
tile  sign  of  a  quicker  response  to  tiie  world's  manifold 
appeal?  There  was  Harriet  Ray.  sealed  up  tight  in  tiie 
vacuum  of  inherited  opinion,  where  not  a  breatii  of 
fresh  sensation  could  get  at  her:  Uiere  could  be  no  caU 
to  rescue  young  ladies  so  secured  from  tiie  perils  of 
reality!  Undine  had  no  such  traditional  safeguards- 
Ralph  guessed  Mrs.  Spragg's  opinions  to  be  as  fluid 
as  her  daughter's-and  Uie  giri's  very  sensitiveness  to 
new  impressions,  combined  witii  her  obvious  lack  of 
any  sense  of  relative  values,  would  make  her  an  easy 
prey  to  tiie  powers  of  folly.  He  seemed  to  see  her-as 
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he  sat  there,  pressing  his  fists  into  his  temples — he 
seemed  to  see  her  like  a  lovely  rock-bound  Andromeda, 
with  the  devouring  monster  Society  careering  up  to 
make  a  mouthful  of  her;  and  himself  whirling  down 
on  '■-'•  winged  horse- -just  Pegasus  turned  Rosinante 
for  u  !  nonce — ^to  cut  her  bonds,  snatch  her  up,  and 
whirl  her  back  into  the  blue. . . 


vn 

SOME  two  months  later  than  the  date  of  young 
Marveil's  midnight  tigil,  Mrs.  Heeny,  seated  on 
a  low  chair  at  Undine's  knee,  gave  the  girl's  left  hand 
an  approving  pat  as  she  laid  aside  her  lapful  of  pol- 
ishers. 

"There!  I  guess  you  can  put  your  ring  on  again," 
she  said  with  a  laugh  of  jovial  significance;  and  Un- 
dine, echoing  the  laugh  in  a  murmur  of  complacency, 
slipped  on  the  fourth  finger  of  her  recovered  hand  a 
band  of  sapphires  in  an  intricate  setting. 

Mrs.  Heeny  took  up  the  hand  again.  "Them's  old 
stones.  Undine — they've  got  a  different  look,"  she  said, 
examining  the  ring  while  she  rubbed  her  cushioned 
palm  over  the  girl's  brilliant  finger-tips.  "  And  the  set- 
ting's quaint — I  wouldn't  wonder  but  what  it  was  one 
of  old  Gran'ma  Dagonet's." 

Mrs.  Spragg,  hovering  near  in  fond  beatitude,  looked 
up  quickly. 
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"Why.  don't  you  s'pose  he  bought  it  for  her,  Mrs. 
Heeny?  It  came  in  a  Tiff'ny  box." 

The  manicure  laughed  again.  "Of  course  he's  had 
Tiff'ny  rub  it  up.  Ain't  you  ever  heard  of  ancestral 
jewels,  Mrs.  Spragg?  In  the  Eu-ropean  aristocra<gr 
they  never  go  oui  and  buy  engagement  rings;  and  Un- 
dine's marrying  into  our  aristocracy." 
Mrs.  Spragg  looked  relieved.  "Oh,  I  thought  maybe 

they  were  trying  to  scrimp  on  the  ring " 

Mrs.  Heeny,  shrugging  uway  this  explanation,  rose 
from  her  seat  and  rolled  back  her  shiny  black  sleeves. 
"Look  at  here.  Undine,  if  you  reaUy  want  me  to  do 
your  hair  it's  time  we  got  to  work." 

The  girl  swung  about  in  her  seat  so  that  she  faced 
the  mirror  on  the  dressing-table.  Her  shoulders  shone 
through  transparencies  of  lace  and  musUn  which  slipped 
back  as  she  lifted  her  arms  to  draw  the  tortoise-shell 
pins  from  her  hair. 

"Of  course  you've  got  to  do  it— I  want  to  look  per- 
fectly lovely!" 

"Well— I  dunno's  my  hand's  in  nowadays,"  said 
Mrs.  Heeny  in  a  tone  that  belied  the  doubt  she  cast 
on  her  own  ability. 

"Oh,  you're  an  aHiat,  Mrs.  Heeny— and  I  just 
couldn't  have  had  that  French  maid  'round  to-night," 
sighed  Mrs.  Spragg,  sinking  into  a  chair  near  the  dress- 
ing-table. 

Undine,  with  a  backward  toss  of  her  head,  scattered 
her  loose  locks  about  her.  As  they  spread  and  sparkled 
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under  Mrs.  Heeny's  touch,  Mrs.  Spragg  leaned  back, 
drinking  in  through  half-closed  lids  her  daughter's 
loveliness.  Some  new  quality  seemed  added  to  Undine's 
beauty:  it  had  a  milder  bloom,  a  kind  of  melting  grace, 
w'lich  might  have  been  lent  to  it  by  the  moisture  in 
her  mother's  eyes. 

"So  you're  to  see  the  oU  gentleman  for  the  first 
time  at  this  dinner?"  Mrs.  Heeny  pursued,  sweeping 
the  live  strands  up  into  a  loosely  woven  crown. 

"Yes.  I'm  frightened  to  death!"  Undine,  laughing 
confidently,  took  up  a  hand-glass  and  scrutinized  the 
small  brown  mole  above  the  curve  of  her  upper  lip. 

"I  guess  she'll  know  how  to  talk  to  him,"  Mrs. 
Spragg  averred  with  a  kind  of  quavering  triumph. 

"She'll  know  how  to  look  at  him,  anyhow,"  said  Mrs. 
Heeny;  and  Undine  smiled  at  her  own  image. 

"I  hope  he  won't  think  I'm  too  awful!" 

Mrs.  Heeny  laughed.  "Did  you  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  yourself  in  the  Sadiaior  this  morning?  I  wish't 
I'd  'a  had  time  to  cut  it  out.  I  guess  I'll  have  to  start 
a  separate  bag  for  your  clippings  soon." 

Undine  stretched  her  arms  luxuriously  above  her 
head  and  gazed  through  lowered  lids  at  the  foreshort- 
ened reflp'tion  of  her  face. 

"Mercy!  Don't  jerk  about  like  that.  Am  I  to  put  in 
this  rose?— There— you  are  lovely! "  Mrs.  Heeny  sighed, 
as  the  pink  petals  sank  i^to  the  hair  above  the  girl's 
forehead. 

Undine  pushed  her  chair  back,  and  sat  supporting 
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her  chin  on  her  clasped  hands  while  she  studied  the  re- 
sult of  Mrs.  Heeny's  manipulations. 

"Yes— that's  the  way  Mrs.  Peter  Van  Degen's  flower 
was  put  in  the  other  night;  only  hers  was  a  cameUia. 
—Do  you  think  I'd  look  better  with  a  cameUia?" 

"I  guess  if  Mrs.  Van  Degen  looked  like  a  rose  she'd 
'a  worn  a  rose."  Mrs.  Heeny  rejoined  poeUcally.  "Sit 
still  a  minute  longer,"  she  added.  "Your  hair's  so  heavy 
I'd  feel  easier  if  I  was  to  put  in  another  pin." 

Undine  remained  motionless,  and  the  manicure,  sud- 
denly laying  both  hands  on  the  girl's  shoulders,  and 
bending  over  to  peer  at  her  reflecUon,  said  playfully: 
"Ever  been  engaged  before.  Undine?" 

A  blush  rose  to  the  face  in  the  mirror,  spreading  from 
chin  to  brow,  and  running  rosily  over  the  white  shoul- 
ders from  which  their  covering  had  sUpped  down. 
"My!  If  he  could  see  vou  now!"  Mrs.  Heeny  jested. 
Mrs.  Spragg,  rising  noiselessly,  glided  across  the  room 
and  became  lost  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  dress 
laid  out  on  the  bed. 

With  a  supple  twist  Undine  slipped  from  Mrs.  Heeny's 
hold. 

"Engaged?  Mercy,  yes!  Didn't  you  know?  To  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  I  broke  it  off  because  I  wouldn't  Uve 
in  the  Tower." 

Mrs.  Spragg,  lifting  the  dress  cauUously  over  her 
arm,  advanced  with  a  reassured  smile. 

"I  s'pose  Undie'U  go  to  Europe  now,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Heeny. 
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"I  guess  Undie  wiUl"  the  young  „  .  ^eraelf  de- 
dared.  "We're  going  to  sail  right  afte.  -ard.— Here 
mother,  do  be  careful  of  my  hair!"  She  ducked  grace- 
fully to  slip  into  the  lacy  fabric  which  her  mother  held 
above  her  head. 

As  she  rose  Venus-like  above  its  folds  there  was  a 
tap  on  the  door,  immediately  followed  by  its  tentative 
opening. 

"Mabel!"  Undine  mu»';ered,  her  brows  lowering  like 
her  father's;  and  Mrs.  Spragg,  wheeling  about  to  screen 
h«r  daughter,  addressed  herself  protestingly  to  the  half- 
open  door. 

"Who's  there?  Oh,  that  you,  Mrs.  Lipscomb?  Well, 
I  don't  know  as  you  can— Undie  isn't  half  dressed 
yet " 

"Just  like  hei^— always  pushing  in!"  Undine  mur- 
mured as  she  clipped  her  arms  into  their  transpar- 
ent sleeves. 

"Oh,  that  don't  matteiv-I'll  help  diess  her!"  Mrs. 
Lipscomb'3  large  blond  person  surged  across  the  thresh- 
old. "Seems  to  me  I  ought  to  lend  a  Iiand  to-night, 
considering  I  was  the  one  that  introduced  them!" 

Undine  forced  a  smile,  but  Mrs.  Spr.igg,  her  sol't 
wrinkles  deepening  with  resenu-nent,  muttered  to  Mrs. 
Heeny,  as  she  bent  down  to  shake  out  the  girl's  train: 
"I  guess  my  daughter's  only  got  to  show  herself " 


The  first  meeting  with  old  Mr.  Dagonet  was  less  formi- 
dable than  Undine  had  expected.  She  had  been  once  be- 
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fore  to  the  house  in  WtJiington  Square,  when,  with  her 
mother,  she  had  returned  Mrs.  MarveU's  ceremonial 
visit;  bu    on  that  occasion  Ralph's  grandfather  had 
not  been  present.  All  the  rites  connected  with  her  en- 
gagement were  new  and  myster-ous  to  Undine,  and 
none  more  so  than  the  unaccountable  necessity  of 
"dragging"— as  she  phrased  it— Mrs.  Spragg  into  the 
affair.  It  was  an  accepted  article  of  the  Apex  creed 
that  parental  detachment  should  be  completest  at  the 
moment  when  the  filial  fate  was  decided;  and  to  find 
that  New  York  reversed  this  rule  was  as  puzzling  to 
Undine  as  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Spragg  was  so  un- 
prepared for  the  part  she  was  to  play  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  hei  visit  to  Mrs.  MarveU  her  helplessness  had 
infected  Undine,  and  their  half-hour  in  the  sober  faded 
drawmg-room  remained  among  the  girl's  most  unsatis- 
factory memories. 

She  re-enUred  it  alone  with  more  assurance.  Her 
confidence  in  her  beauty  had  hitherto  carried  her 
through  eveiy  ordeal;  and  it  was  fortified  now  by  the 
feehng  of  povcr  that  isimp  vrith  the  sense  of  being 
loved.  If  they  would  only  leave  her  i  lother  out  she 
was  sure,  in  her  ovm  phrase,  of  bemg  able  to  "run 
the  thmg";  and  ilrs.  Spragg  had  providentially  been 
left  ou'  of  the  Dagonet  dinner. 

It  was  to  consist,  it  appeared,  only  of  the  small 
family  group  Jndine  had  abeady  met;  and,  seated  at 
old  Mr.  Dagonefs  right,  in  the  high  dark  dining-room 
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with  mahogany  doors  and  dim  portraits  of  "Signers" 
and  their  females,  she  felt  a  conscious  joy  in  her  as- 
cendancy. Old  Mr.  Dagonet— smaU.  frail  and  softly 
sardonic — appeared  to  fall  at  once  under  her  spell.  If 
she  felt,  beneath  his  amenity,  a  kind  of  delicate  danger- 
ousness,  like  that  of  some  fine  surgical  instrument,  she 
ignored  it  as  unimportant;  for  she  had  as  yet  no  clear 
perception  of  forces  that  did  not  directly  a£Fect  her. 

Mrs.  Marvell,  low-voiced,  faded,  yet  impressive,  was 
less  responsive  to  her  arts,  and  Undine  divined  in  her 
the  head  of  the  opposition  to  Ralph's  marriage.  Mrs. 
Heeny  had  reported  thatiMrs.  Marvell  had  other  views 
for  her  son;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  such  echoes  of 
the  short  sharp  struggle  as  reached  the  throbbing  lis- 
teners at  the  Stentorian.  But  the  conflict  over,  the  air 
had  immediately  deared,  showing  the  enemy  in  the  act 
of  unconditional  surrender.  It  surprised  Undine  that 
there  had  been  no  r^pri-  j,  no  return  on  the  points  con- 
ceded. That  was  ,.ot  htT  idea  of  warfare,  and  she  could 
ascribe  the  completeness  of  the  victory  only  to  the  ef- 
fect of  her  charms. 

Mrs.  Marvell's  manner  did  not  express  entire  sub- 
jugation; yet  she  seemed  anxious  to  dispel  any  doubts 
of  her  good  faith,  and  if  she  left  the  burden  of  the  talk 
to  her  lively  daughter  it  might  have  been  because  she 
felt  more  capable  of  showing  indulgence  by  her  silence 
than  in  her  speech. 
As  for  Mrs.  Fairford,  she  had  never  seemed  more 
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briuutntly  !«nt  on  fusing  the  various  elements  under 
her  hand.  Undine  had  already  discovered  that  she 
adored  her  brother,  an  had  guessed  that  this  would 
make  her  either  a  strong  ally  or  a  determined  enemy. 
The  latter  alternative,  however,  did  not  ahirm  the  gir» 
She  thout^t  Mrs.  Fairford  "bright,"  and  wante ;  tc 
be  liked  by  her;  and  she  was  in  the  state  of  dizzy .  „- 
assurapce  when  it  seemed  easy  to  win  any  sympathy 
she  ch..-;!  to  seek. 

For  the  only  other  guests— Mrs.  Fairford's  husband, 
and  the  elderly  Charles  Bowen  wno  seemed  to  be  her 
special  friend— Undone  had  no  attention  to  spare: 
they  remained  on  t  lane  with  the  dim  pictures  hang- 
ing at  her  back,  i^^e  had  expected  a  larger  party; 
but  she  was  relieved,  on  the  whole,  that  it  was  small 
enough  to  permit  of  her  dominaf  m;  it.  Not  that  she 
wished  to  do  so  by  any  loudness  of  iertion.  Her  quick- 
ness in  noting  external  differences  had  already  taught 
her  to  modulate  and  lower  her  voice,  and  to  replace 
"The  t-dea!"  and  "I  wouldn't  wonder"  by  more  pol- 
ished locutions;  and  she  had  not  been  ten  minutes  at 
teble  before  she  found  that  to  seem  very  much  in  love, 
and  a  little  confused  and  subdued  by  the  newness  and 
intensity  of  the  sentiment,  was,  to  the  Dagonet  mind, 
the  becoming  attitude  for  a  young  lady  in  her  situa- 
tion. The  part  was  not  hard  to  play,  for  she  wot  in 
love,  of  course.  It  was  pleasant,  when  she  looked  across 
the  table,  to  meet  Balph':j  grey  eyes,  with  that  new 
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look  in  them,  and  to  fed  that  she  had  kindled  it;  but 
it  w»«  only  part  of  her  larger  pleasuie  in  the  general 
homage  to  her  beauty,  in  the  sensations  of  interest  and 
curiosity  excited  by  everything  about  her.  from  the 
family  portraits  overhead  to  the  old  Dagonet  silver  on 
the  table— which  were  to  be  hers  too,  after  all! 

The  talk,  as  at  Mrs.  Fairford's,  confused  her  by  ite 
lack  of  the  personal  allusion,  its  tendency  to  turn  to 
books,  pictures  and  politics.  "Politics,"  to  Undine, had 
always  been  like  a  kind  of  back-kitchen  to  business— 
the  place  where  the  refuse  was  thrown  and  the  doubt- 
ful messes  were  brewed.  As  a  drawing-room  topic,  and 
one  to  provoke  disinterested  sentiments,  it  had  the  hol- 
lowness  of  Fourth  of  July  orations,  and  her  mind  wan- 
dered in  spite  of  the  desire  to  appear  informed  and  com- 
petent. 

Old  Mr.  Dagonet,  with  his  reedy  staccato  voice,  that 
gave  polish  and  relief  to  eveiy  syllable,  tried  to  come 
to  her  aid  by  questioning  her  affably  about  her  family 
and  the  friends  she  had  made  in  New  York.  But  the 
ctiyatid-parent,  who  exists  simply  as  a  filial  prop,  is 
not  a  fruitful  theme,  and  Undine,  called  on  for  the  first 
time  to  view  her  own  progenitors  as  a  subject  of  con- 
versation, was  struck  by  their  lack  of  points.  She  had 
never  paused  to  consider  what  her  father  and  mother 
were  "interested"  in,  and,  challenged  to  speciiy,  could 
have  named— with  sincerity— only  herself.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  her  New  York  friends  it  was  not  much  easier 
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to  enlarge;  for  so  far  her  circle  had  grown  less  rapidly 
than  she  expected.  She  had  fancied  Ralph's  wooing 
would  at  once  admit  her  to  aU  his  social  privileges;  but 
he  had  shown  a  puzzling  reluctance  to  introduce  her 
to  the  Van  Degen  set,  where  he  came  and  went  with 
such  familiarity;  and  the  persons  he  seemed  anxious 
to  have  her  know— a  few  frumpy  "clever  women"  of 
his  sister's  age,  and  one  or  two  brisk  old  ladies  in 
shabby  houses  with  mahogany  furniture  and  Stuart 
portraits— did  not  offer  the  opportunities  she  sought. 
"Oh,  I  don't  know  many  people  yet— I  tell  Ralph 
he's  got  to  hurry  up  and  take  me  round,"  she  said  to 
Mr.  Dagonet,  with  a  side-sparkle  for  Ralph,  whose 
gaze,  between  the  flowers  and  lights,  she  was  aware  of 
perpetually  drawing. 

"My  daughter  will  take  you— you  must  know  his 
mother's  friends,"  the  old  gentleman  rejoined  while 
Mrs.  Marvel!  smiled  noncommittally. 

"But  you  have  a  great  friend  of  your  own— the  lady 
who  takes  you  into  society,"  Mr.  Dagonet  pursued; 
and  Undine  had  the  sense  that  the  irrepressible  Mabel 
was  again  "pushing  in." 

"Oh,  yes— Mabel  Lipscomb.  We  were  school-mates," 
she  said  indifferently. 

"Lipscomb?  Lipscomb?  What  is  Mr.  Lipscomb's 
occupation?" 

"He's  a  broker,"  said  Undine,  glad  to  be  able  to 
place  her  friend's  husband  in  so  handsome  a  light.  The 
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subtleties  of  a  professional  classification  unknown  to 
Apex  had  already  taught  her  that  in  New  York  it  is 
more  distinguished  to  be  a  broker  than  a  dentbt;  and 
she  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Dagonet's  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

"Ah?  A  brokert""  He  said  it  almost  as  Popple  might 
have  said  "A  dmtislf"  and  Undine  found  herself  astray 
in  a  new  labyrinth  of  social  distinctions.  She  felt  a  sud- 
den contempt  for  Hany  Lipscomb,  who  had  already 
struck  her  as  too  loud,  and  irrelevantly  comic.  "I  guess 
Mabel'll  get  a  divorce  pretty  soon,"  she  added,  desir- 
ing, for  personal  reasons,, to  present  Mrs.  Lipscomb 
as  favourably  as  possible. 

Mr.  Dagonet's  handsome  eye-brows  drew  together. 
"A  divorce?  H'm— that's  bad.  Has  he  been  misbehav- 
ing himself?" 

Undine  looked  innocently  surprised.  "Oh,  I  guess 
not.  They  Uke  each  other  weU  enough.  But  he's  been 
a  disappointment  to  her.  He  isn't  in  the  right  set,  and 
I  think  Mabel  realizes  she'll  never  really  get  anywhere 
till  she  gets  rid  of  him." 

These  words,  uttered  in  the  high  fluting  tone  that 
she  rose  to  when  sure  of  her  subject,  fell  on  a  pause 
which  prolonged  and  deepened  itself  to  receive  them, 
whUe  every  face  at  the  table,  Ralph  MarveU's  excepted, 
reflected  in  varying  degree  Mr.  Dagonet's  pained  as- 
tonishment. 
"  But,  my  dear  young  lady— what  would  your  friend's 
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own  situation  be  if,  as  you  put  it,  she  'got  rid'  of  her 
husband  on  so  trivial  a  pretext?" 

Undine,  surprised  at  his  duUness,  tried  to  explain. 
"Oh,  that  wouldn't  be  the  reason  given,  of  course.  Any 
lawyer  could  fix  it  up  for  them.  Don't  they  generally 
call  it  desertion?" 

There  was  another,  more  palpitating,  silence,  broken 
by  a  laugh  from  Ralph. 

"Ralph!"  his  mother  breathed;  then,  turning  to  Un- 
dine, she  said  with  a  constrained  smile:  "I  believe  in 
certam  parts  of  the  country  such— unfortunate  arrange- 
ments—are beginning  to  be  tolerated.  But  in  New  York, 
in  spite  of  our  growing  indifference,  a  divorced  woman 
is  still— thank  heaven!— at  a  decided  disadvantage." 

Undine's  eyes  opened  wide.  Here  at  last  was  a  topic 
that  reaUy  interested  her,  and  one  that  gave  another 
amazing  glimpse  into  the  camera  obscura  of  New  York 
society.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  Mabel  would  be  worse 
off,  then?  Couldn't  she  even  go  round  as  much  as  she 
does  now?" 

Mrs.  Marvell  met  thU  gravely.  "It  would  depend,  I 
should  say,  on  the  kind  of  people  she  wished  to  see." 

"Oh,  the  very  best,  of  course!  That  would  be  her 
only  object." 

Ralph  interposed  with  another  laugh.  "You  see.  Un- 
dine, you'd  better  think  twice  before  you  divorce  me!" 

"Ralph J"  his  mother  again  breathed;  but  the  giri, 
flushed  and  sparkling,  flung  back:  "Oh,  it  Jl  depends 
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on  you  I  Out  in  Apex,  if  a  girl  marries  a  man  who  don't, 
come  up  to  what  she  expected,  people  consider  it's  to 
her  credit  to  want  to  change.  You'd  better  think  twice 
of  that!" 

"K  I  were  only  sure  of  knowing  what  you  expect!" 
he  caught  up  her  joke,  tossing  it  back  at  her  across  the 
fascinated  silence  of  their  listeners. 

"Why,  everything!"  she  announced— and  Mr.  Dago- 
net,  turning,  laid  an  intricately-veined  old  hand  on 
hers,  and  said,  with  a  change  of  tone  that  relaxed  the 
tension  of  the  listeners :  "  My  child,  if  you  look  like  that 
you'll  get  it."  i 


VIII 

IT  was  doubtless  owing  to  Mrs.  Fairford's  foresight 
that  such  possiblities  of  tension  were  curtailed, 
after  dinner,  by  her  carrying  off  Ralph  and  his  be- 
trothed to  the  theatre. 

Mr.  Dagonet,  it  was  understood,  always  went  to 
bed  after  an  hour's  whist  with  his  daughter;  and  the 
silent  Mr.  Fairford  gave  his  evenings  to  bridge  at  his 
club.  The  party,  therefore,  consisted  only  of  Undine 
and  Ralph,  with  Mrs.  Fairford  and  her  attendant 
friend.  Undine  vaguely  wondered  why  the  grave  and 
grey-haired  Mr.  Bowen  formed  so  invariable  a  part  of 
that  lady's  train;  but  she  concluded  that  it  was  the 
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New  York  custom  for  married  ladies  to  have  gentle- 
men '"round"  (as  girls  had  in  Apex),  and  that  Mr. 
Bowen  was  the  sole  survivor  of  Laura  Fairford's  ear- 
lier triumphs. 

She  had,  however,  little  time  to  give  to  such  con- 
jectures, for  the  performance  they  were  attending — the 
d^but  of  a  fashionable  London  actress — had  attracted 
a  large  audience  in  which  Undine  immediately  recog- 
nized a  number  of  familiar  faces.  Her  engagement  had 
been  announced  only  the  day  before,  and  she  had  the 
delicious  sense  of  being  "in  all  the  papers,"  and  of 
focussing  countless  glances  of  interest  and  curiosity  as 
she  t  vept  through  the  theatre  in  Mrs.  Fairford's  wake. 
Their  stalls  were  near  the  stage,  and  progress  thither 
was  slow  enough  to  permit  of  prolonged  enjoyment  of 
this  sensation.  Before  passing  to  her  place  she  paused 
for  Ralph  to  remove  her  cloak,  and  as  he  lifted  it  from 
her  shoulders  she  heard  a  lady  say  behind  her:  "There  ' 

she  is— the  one  in  white,  with  the  lovely  back "  and 

a  man  answer:  "Gad!  Where  did  he  find  anything  as 
good  as  that?" 

Anonymous  approval  was  sweet  enough;  but  she  wa' 
to  taste  a  moment  more  exquisite  when,  in  the  pro- 
scenium box  across  the  house,  she  saw  Clare  Van  Degen 
seated  beside  the  prim  figure  of  Miss  Harriet  Ray. 
"They're  here  to  see  me  with  him— they  hate  it,  but 
they  couldn't  keep  away!"  She  turned  and  lifted  a 
smile  of  possessorship  to  Ralph. 
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Mrs.  Fairford  seemed  also  struck  by  the  presence  of 
the  two  ladies,  and  Undine  heard  her  whisper  to  Mr. 
Bowen:  "Do  you  see  Clare  over  there — and  Harriet 
with  her?  Harriet  woiM  come — I  call  it  Spartao!  And 
so  like  Clare  to  ask  her!" 

Her  companion  laughed.  "It's  one  of  the  deepest  in- 
stincts in  human  nature.  The  murdered  are  as  much 
given  as  the  murderer  to  haunting  the  scene  of  the 
crime." 

Doubtless  guessing  Ralph's  desire  to  have  Undine  to 
himself,  Mrs.  Fairford  had  sent  the  girl  in  first;  and 
Undine,  as  she  seated  herself,  was  aware  that  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  next  stall  half  turned  to  her,  as  with  a 
vague  gesture  of  recognition.  But  just  then  the  cur- 
tain rose,  and  she  became  absorbed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama,  especially  as  it  tended  to  display 
the  remarkable  toilets  which  succeeded  each  other  on 
the  person  of  its  leading  lady.  Undine,  seated  at  Ralph 
Marvell's  side,  and  feeling  the  thrill  of  his  proximity 
as  a  subtler  element  in  Hie  general  interest  she  was 
exciting,  was  at  last  repaid  for  the  disappointment  of 
her  evening  at  the  opera.  It  was  characteristic  of  her 
that  she  remembered  her  failures  as  keenly  as  her 
triumphs,  and  that  the  passionate  desire  to  obliterate, 
to  "get  even"  with  them,  was  always  among  the  la- 
tent incentives  of  her  conduct.  Now  at  last  she  was 
having  what  she  wanted— she  was  in  conscious  pos- 
session of  the  "real  thing";  and  through  her  other, 
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more  diffused,  aensat-oas  Ralph's  adoration  gave  her 
such  a  last  refinement  of  pleasure  as  might  have  come 
to  some  warrior  Queen  borne  in  triumph  by  captive 
princes,  and  reading  in  the  eyes  of  one  the  passion  he 
dared  not  speak. 

When  the  curtain  feU  this  vague  enjoyment  was 
heightened  by  various  acts  of  recogniUon.  All  the  peo- 
ple she  wanted  to  "go  with,"  as  they  said  in  Apex, 
seemed  to  be  about  her  in  the  stalls  and  boxes;  and  her 
eyes  continued  to  revert  with  special  satisfaction  to  the 
incongruous  group  formed  by  Mrs.  Peter  Van  Degen 
and  Miss  Ray.  The  sight  made  it  irresistible  to  whisper 
to  Ralph:  "You  ought  to  go  round  and  telk  to  your 
cousin.  Ha/e  you  told  her  we're  engaged?" 

"Clare?  of  course.  She's  going  to  call  on  you  to- 
morrow." 

"Oh,  she  needn't  put  herself  out— she's  never  been 
yet,"  said  Undine  loftily. 

Hi  made  no  rejoinder,  but  presently  asked:  "T  jt's 
that  you're  waving  to?" 

"Mr.  Popple.  He's  coming  round  to  see  us.  You  know 
he  wants  to  paint  me."  Undine  fluttered  and  beamed 
as  the  brilliant  Popple  made  his  way  across  the  stalls 
to  the  seat  which  her  neighbour  had  momentarily  left. 
"First-rate  chap  next  to  you— whoever  he  is— to  give 
me  this  chance,"  the  artist  declared.  "Ha,  Ralph,  my 
boy,  how  did  you  puU  it  off?  That's  what  we're  all  of 
us  wondering."  He  leaned  over  to  give  Marvell's  hand 
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the  ironic  grasp  of  celibacy.  "Well,  you've  left  us  la- 
menting: he  has,  you  know.  Miss  Spragg.  But  I've  got 
one  pull  over  the  others— I  can  paint  you!  He  can't 
forbid  that,  can  .le?  Not  before  marriage,  anyhow!" 

Urdine  divided  her  shining  glances  between  the  two. 
"I  guess  he  isn't  gouig  to  treat  me  any  different  after- 
ward," she  proclaimed  with  joyous  defiance. 

"Ah,  well,  there's  no  telling,  you  kno  T^adn't  we 
better  begin  at  once?  Seriously,  I  want  awfully  to  get 
you  into  the  spring  show." 

"Oh,  reaUy?  That  wouW  be  too  lovely!" 
"You  would  be,  certainly — the  way  I  mean  to  do 
you.  But  I  see  Ralph  getting  glum.  Cheer  up,  my  dear 
fellow;  I  daresay  you'll  be  invited  to  some  of  the  sit- 
tings— tl' -t's  for  Miss  Spragg  to  say. — Ah,  here  comes 
your  neighbour  back,  confound  him —  You'll  let  me 
know  when  we  can  begin?" 

As  Popple  moved  away  Undine  turned  eagerly  to 
Marvell.  "Do  you  suppose  there's  time?  I'd  love  to 
have  him  to  do  me!" 

Ralph  smiled.  "My  poor  child — he  would  'do'  you, 
with  a  vengeance.  Infernal  cheek,  his  asking  you  to 
sit- — " 

She  stared.  "But  why?  He's  painted  your  cousin, 
and  all  the  smart  women." 

"Oh,  if  a  'smart'  portrait's  all  you  want!" 
"I  want  what   the  others  want,"   she  answered, 
frowning  and  pouting  a  little. 
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She  was  fJready  beginning  to  resent  in  Ralph  the 
slightest  sign  of  resistance  to  her  pleasure;  and  her 
resentment  took  Uie  form— a  familiar  one  in  Apex 
courtships— of  turning  on  him,  in  the  next  entr'acte, 
a  deliberately  averted  shoulder.  The  result  of  this  was 
to  bring  her,  for  the  first  time,  in  more  direct  relation 
to  her  other  neighbour.  As  she  turned  he  turned  too, 
showing  her,  above  a  shining  shirt-front  fastened  with 
a  large  imitation  pearl,  a  ruddy  plump  snub  face  with- 
out an  angle  in  it,  which  yet  looked  sharper  than  a 
razor.  Undine's  eyes  met  his  with  a  startled  look,  and 
for  a  long  moment  they  remained  suspended  on  each 
other's  stare. 

UnJine  at  length  shrtink  back  with  an  unrecogniz- 

ing  face;  but  her  movement  made  her  opera-glass  slip  to 

the  floor,  and  her  neighbour  bent  down  and  picked  it  up. 

"Well— don't  you  know  me  yet?"  he  said  with  a 

slight  smile,  as  he  restored  the  glass  to  her. 

She  had  grown  white  to  the  lips,  and  when  she  tried 
to  speak  the  eSfort  prouuced  only  a  faint  click  in  her 
throat.  She  felt  that  the  change  in  her  appearance  must 
be  visible,  and  the  dread  oi  letting  MarveU  see  it  made 
her  continue  to  turn  her  ravaged  face  to  her  other 
neighbour.  The  round  black  eyes  set  prominent  "y  in 
the  latter's  round  glossy  countenance  had  eiqjressed 
at  first  only  an  impersonal  and  slightly  ironic  interest; 
but  a  look  of  surprise  grew  in  them  as  Undine's  silenco 
continued. 
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"What's  the  matter?  Don't  you  want  me  to  speak 
to  you?" 

She  became  aware  that  IJarvell,  as  if  unconscious 
of  her  slight  show  of  displeasure,  had  left  his  seat,  and 
was  making  his  way  toward  the  aisle;  and  this  asser- 
tion of  independence,  which  a  moment  before  she 
would  so  deeply  have  resented,  now  gave  her  a  feeling 
of  intense  relief. 

"No — don't  speak  to  me,  please.  I'll  tell  you  another 
time — I'll  write."  Her  neighbour  continued  to  gaze  at 
ber,  forming  his  lips  into  a  noiseless  whistle  under  his 
small  dark  moustache. 

"Well,  I—  That's  about  the  stifFest,"  he  murmured; 
and  as  she  made  no  answer  he  added:  "Afraid  I'll  ask 
to  be  introduced  to  your  friend?" 

She  made  a  faint  movement  of  entreaty.  "I  can't 
explain.  I  promise  to  see  you;  but  I  ask  you  not  to  talk 
to  me  now." 

He  unfolded  his  programme,  and  went  on  speaking 
in  a  low  tone  while  he  affected  to  study  it.  "Anything 
to  oblige,  of  course.  That's  always  been  my  motto.  But 
t»  it  a  bargain — fair  and  square?  You'll  see  me?" 

She  receded  farther  from  him.  "  I  promise.  I — I  want 
to,"  she  faltered. 

"All  right,  then.  Call  me  up  in  the  morning  at  the 
Driscoll  Building.  Seven-O-nine — ^got  it?" 

She  nodded,  and  he  added  in  a  still  lower  tone:  "I 
suppose  I  can  congratulate  you,  anyhow?"  and  then, 
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without  waiting  for  her  reply,  turned  to  study  Mrs. 
Van  Degen's  b^''  through  his  opera-glass. 

Clare,  as  if  aware  of  the  scrutmy  fixed  on  her  from 
below,  leaned  back  and  threw  a  question  over  her 
shoulder  to  Ralph  Marvell,  who  had  just  seated  him- 
atU  behind  her. 

"  Who's  the  funny  man  with  the  ted  face  talkinir  to 
Miss  Spragg?" 

Ralph  bent  forward.  "The  man  next  to  her?  Never 
saw  him  before.  But  I  think  you're  mistaken:  she's  not 
speaking  to  him." 

"She  was—  Wasn't  she,  Harriet?" 

Miss  Ray  pinched  her  lips  together  without  speak- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Van  Degen  paused  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second.  "Perhaps  he's  an  Apex  friend,"  she  then  sug- 
grsted. 

"Very  likely.  Only  I  thick  she'd  have  introduced 
him  if  he  had  been." 

His  cotisin  faintly  shrugged.  "Shall  you  encourage 
that?" 

Peter  Van  Degen,  who  had  strayed  into  his  wife's 
box  for  a  moment,  caught  the  colloquy,  and  lifted  his 
opera-glass. 

"The  fellow  next  to  Miss  Spragg?  (By  George,  Ralph, 
she's  ripping  to-night!)  Wait  a  minute — I  know  his 
face.  Saw  him  in  old  Harmon  DriscoU's  oflSce  the  day 
of  the  Eubaw  Mine  meeting.  This  chap's  his  secretary, 
or  something.  Drisco"  r"  him  in  to  give  some  facts 
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to  the  directors,  and  he  aeemed  a  mighty  wide-awake 
customer." 

Clare  Van  Degen  turned  gaily  to  her  cousin.  "If  he 
has  anything  to  dr  -^th  the  Driscolls  you'd  better 
cultivat  him!  Thais  the  kind  of  acquaintance  the 
Dagonets  have  always  needed.  I  married  to  set  them 
an  example!" 

Ralph  rose  with  a  laugh.  "You're  right.  I'll  huny 
back  and  make  his  acquaintance."  He  held  out  his 
hand  to  his  cousin,  avoiding  her  disappointed  eyes. 


Undine,  on  entering  her  bedroom  late  that  evening, 
was  startled  by  the  presence  of  a  muffli><'  "^ure  which 
revealed  itself,  through  the  dimness,  ;  le  ungirded 
midnight  outline  of  Mrs.  Spragg. 

"  Mother  f  What  on  earth ?"  the  girl  v  -claimed,  as 

Mrs.  Spragg  pressed  the  electric  button  and  flooded 
the  -oom  with  light.  The  idea  of  a  mother's  sitting  up 
for  her  daughter  w£  so  foreign  to  Apex  ctistoms  that 
it  roused  only  mistru;>t  and  irritation  in  the  object  of 
the  demonstration. 

Mrs.  Spragg  came  forward  deprecatingly  to  lift  the 
cloak  from  her  daughter's  shoulders. 

"I  just  had  to,  Undie— I  told  father  I  had  to.  1 
wanted  to  hear  all  about  it." 

Undine  shrugged  iway  from  her.  "Mercy!  At  this 
hour?  You'll  be  as  white  as  a  sheet  to-morrow,  sitting 
up  all  night  like  this." 
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She  moved  toward  the  toilet-table,  and  began  to  de- 
molish with  feverish  hands  the  structure  which  Mn. 
Heeny,  a  few  houn  eariier,  had  so  lovingly  raised.  But 
the  rose  caught  in  a  mesh  of  hair,  anc^  ~trs.  Spragg, 
venturing  timidly  to  release  it,  had  a  full  view  of  her 
dau^ter's  face  in  the  glass. 

"Why,  Undie,  you're  as  white  as  a  sheet  now!  You 
look  fairly  sick.  What's  the  matter,  daughter?" 

The  girl  broke  away  from  her. 

"Oh,  can't  you  leave  me  alone,  mother?  There — do 
I  look  white  nowf"  she  cried,  the  blood  flaming  into 
her  pale  cheeks;  and  as  Mrs.  Spragg  shrank  back,  she 
added  more  mildly,  in  the  tone  of  a  parent  rebuking 
a  persistent  child:  "It's  enough  to  make  anybody  sick 
to  be  stared  at  that  way!" 

Mrs.  Spragg  overflowed  with  compunction.  "I'm 
so  sorry,  Undie.  I  guess  it  was  joat  seeing  you  in  this 
glare  of  Ught." 

"Yes — the  light's  awful;  do  turn  some  off,"  ordered 
Undine,  for  whom,  ordinarily,  no  radiance  was  too 
strong;  and  Mr..  Spragg,  grateful  to  have  commands 
laid  upon  her,  hastened  to  obey. 

Undine,  after  this,  submitted  in  brooding  silence  to 
having  her  dress  unlaced,  and  her  sUppers  and  dressing- 
gown  brought  to  her.  Mrs.  Spragg  visibly  yearned 
to  say  more,  but  she  restrained  the  impulse  lest  it 
should  provoke  her  dismissal. 

"Won't  you  take  just  a  sup  of  milk  before  you  go  to 
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bed?"  she  suggested  at  length,  as  Undine  sank  into  aa 
armchair.  "I've  got  some  for  you  right  here  in  the 
parlour." 

Without  looking  up  the  girl  answered:  "No.  I  don't 
want  anything.  Do  go  to  bed." 

Her  mother  seemed  to  be  struggling  between  the 
life-long  instinct  of  obedience  and  a  swift  unformulated 
fear.  "I'm  going,  Undie."  She  wavered.  "Didn't  they 
receive  you  right,  daughter?"  she  asked  with  sudden 
resolution. 

"  What  nonsense !  How  should  they  receive  me?  Every- 
body was  lovely  to  me."  Undine  rose  to  her  feet  and 
went  on  with  her  undressing,  tossing  her  clothes  on 
the  floor  and  shaking  her  hair  over  her  bare  shoulders. 
Mrs.  Spragg  stooped  to  gather  up  the  scattered 
garments  as  they  fell,  folding  them  with  a  wistful 
caressing  tou<)li,  auJ  laying  them  on  the  lounge,  without 
daring  to  raise  her  eyes  to  her  daughter.  It  was  not 
till  she  heard  Undine  throw  herself  on  the  bed  that 
she  went  toward  her  and  drew  the  coverlet  up  with 
deprecating  hands. 

"Oh,  do  put  the  light  out— I'm  dead  tired,"  the  girl 
grumbled,  pressing  her  face  into  the  pillow. 

Mrs.  Spragg  turned  away  obediently;  then,  gathering 
all  her  scattered  impulses  into  a  passionate  act  of 
courage,  she  moved  back  to  the  bedside. 

"Undie — you  didn't  see  anybody — I  mean  at  the 
theatre?  Anybody  you  didn't  wotU  to  aeef  " 
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Undine,  at  the  question,  raised  her  head  and  started 
upright  against  the  tossed  pillows,  her  white  exasper- 
ated face  close  to  her  mother's  twitching  features.  The 
two  women  examined  each  other  a  moment,  fear  and 
anger  in  their  crossed  glances;  then  Undine  answered: 
"No,  nobody.  Good-night." 


IX 

T  TNDINE,  late  the  next  day,  waited  alone  under 
V.J  the  leafless  trellising  of  a  wistaria  arbour  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Central  Park.  She  had  put  on  her 
plainest  dress,  and  wound  a  closely  patterned  veil  over 
her  least  vivid  hat;  but  even  thus  toned  down  to  the 
situation  she  was  conscious  of  blazing  out  from  it  in- 
conveniently. 

The  habit  of  meeting  young  men  in  sec'uestered  spots 
was  not  unknown  to  her:  the  novelty  was  in  feeling 
any  embarrassment  about  it.  Even  now  she  was  dis- 
turbed not  so  much  by  the  unlikely  chance  of  an  acci- 
dental encounter  with  Ralph  Marvell  as  by  the  re- 
membrance of  similar  meetings,  far  from  accidental, 
with  the  romantic  Aaronson.  Could  it  be  that  the  hand 
now  adorned  with  Ralph's  engagement  ring  had  once, 
in  this  very  spot,  surrendered  itself  to  the  riding-mas- 
ter's pressure?  At  the  thought  a  wave  of  ph.  jical  dis- 
gust passed  over  her,  blotting  out  another  memory  as 
distasteful  but  more  remote. 
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It  was  revived  by  the  appearance  of  a  ruddy  middle- 
sized  young  man,  his  stoutish  figure  tightly  buttoned 
into  a  square-shouldeted  over-coat,  who  presently  ap- 
proached along  the  path  that  led  to  the  arbour.    Sil- 
houetted against  the  slope  of  the  asphalt,  the  new- 
comer revealed  an  outline  thick  yet  compact,  with 
a  round  head  set  on  a  neck  in  which,  at  the  first  chance, 
prosperit;-  would  be  likely  to  develop  a  red  crease. 
His  face,  with  its  rounded  surfaces,  and  the  sanguine 
innocence  of  a  complexion  belied  by  prematurelv    itute 
black  eyes,  had  a  look  of  jqvial  cunning  which  ^ndine 
had  formerly  thought  "smart"  but  which  now  struck 
her  as  merely  vulgar.  She  felt  that  in  the  MarveU  set 
Elmer  Moffatt  would  have  been  stamped  as    "not 
a  gentleman."   Nevertheless  something   in  his  look 
seemed  to  promise  the  capacity  to  develop  into  any 
character  he  might  care  to  assume;  though  it  did  not 
seem  probable  that,  for  the  present,  that  of  a  gentleman 
would  be  among  them.    He  had  always  had  a  brisk 
swaggering  step,  and  the  faintly  impudent  tilt  of  the 
head  that  she  had  once  thought  "dashing";  but  whereas 
this  look  had  formerly  denoted  a  somewhat  desperate 
defiance  of  the  world  and  its  judgments  it  now  sugc  sted 
an  almost  assured  relation  to  these  powers;  and  Undine's 
heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  what  the  change  implied. 
As  he  drew  nearer,  the  young  man's  air  of  assur- 
ance was  replaced  by  an  expression  of  mildly  humor- 
ous surprise. 
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"Well— this  is  white  of  you.  Undine!"  he  said,  tak- 
ing  her  lifeless  fingers  into  his  dapperly  gloved  hand. 

Through  her  veil  she  fonned  the  words:  "I  said  I'd 
come." 

He  laughed.  "That's  so.  And  you  see  I  beUeved  you. 

Though  I  might  not  have " 

"I  don't  see  the  use  of  beginning  like  this,"  she  in- 
terrupted nervously. 

"That's  so  too.  Suppose  we  walk  along  a  little  ways? 
It's  rather  chilly  standing  round." 

He  turned  down  the  path  that  descended  toward  the 
Ramble  and  the  girl  moved  on  beside  him  with  her 
long  flowing  steps. 

When  they  had  reached  the  comparative  shelter  of 
the  interlacing  trees  MoflFatt  paused  again  to  say:  "If 
we're  going  to  talk  I'd  Uke  tr-  see  you.  Undine;"  and 
after  a  first  moment  of  reiuetance  she  submissively 
threw  back  her  veil. 

He  let  his  eyeb  rest  on  her  in  silence;  then  he  said 
judiciaUy:  "You've  fiUed  out  some;  but  you're  paler." 
After  another  appreciative  scrutiny  he  added:  "There's 
mighty  few  women  as  well  worth  looking  at,  and 
I'm  obliged  to  you  for  letting  me  have  the  chance 
again." 

Undine's  brows  drew  together,  but  she  softened  her 
frown  to  a  quivering  smile. 
"I'm  glad  to  see  you  too,  Elmer— I  am,  realty  I" 
He  returned  her  smile  while  his  glance  continued  to 
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study  her  humorously.  "You  didn't  betray  the  fact 
last  night.  Miss  Spragg." 

"I  was  so  taken  aback.  I  thought  you  were  out  in 
Alaska  somewhere." 

The  young  man  shaped  his  lips  into  the  mute  whistle 
by  which  he  habitually  vented  his  surprise.  "You  did? 
Didn't  Abner  E.  Spragg  tell  you  he'd  seen  me  down 
town?" 

Undine  gave  him  a  startled  glance,  "'"ather? 
Why,  have  you  seen  him?  He  never  said  u  word 
about  it!"  i 

Her  companion's  whistle  became  audible.  "He's  run- 
ning yet!"  he  said  gaily.  "!  wish  I  could  scare  some 
people  as  easy  as  I  ran  your  father." 

The  girl  hesitated.  "I  never  felt  toward  you  the  way 
father  did,"  she  hazarded  at  length;  and  he  gave  her 
another  long  look  in  return. 

"Well,  if  they'd  left  you  alone  I  don't  believe  you'd 
ever  have  acted  mean  to  me,"  was  the  conclusion  he 
drew  from  it. 

"I   didn't  mean  to,  Elmer.  ...  I  give  you  my 
word — ^but  I  was  so  young  ,  ,  ,  I  didn't  know  any- 
■  thing. . ." 

His  eyes  had  a  twinkle  of  reminiscent  pleasantry. 
"No— I  don't  suppose  it  uxmld  teach  a  girl  much  to  be 
engaged  two  years  to  a  stiff  like  Millard  Binch;  and 
that  was  about  all  that  had  happened  to  you  before 
I  came  along." 
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Undine  flushed  to  the  forehead.  "Oh,  Ehner— I  was 
only  a  chUd  when  I  was  engaged  to  Millard " 

"That's  a  fact.  And  you  went  on  being  one  a  good 
while  afterward.  The  Apex  EagU  always  head-lined  yon 
•The  child-bride' " 

"I  can't  see  what's  the  use — now ." 

"That  ruled  out  of  court  too?  See  here,  Undine— 
what  can  we  talk  about?  I  understood  that  was  what 
we  were  here  for." 

"Of  course."  She  made  an  effort  at  recovery.  "I 
only  meant  to  say— what's  the  use  of  raking  up  things 
that  are  over?  " 

"Rake  up?  That's  the  idea,  is  it?  Was  that  why  you 
tried  to  cut  me  last  night?" 

"I— oh,  Ehner!  I  didn't  mean  to;  only,  you  see,  I'm 


"Oh,  I  saw  that  fast  enough.  I'd  have  seen  it  even 
if  I  didn't  read  the  papers."  He  gave  a  short  laugh. 
"He  was  feeUng  pretty  good,  sitting  there  alongside  of 
you,  wasn't  he?  I  don't  wonder  he  was.  I  remember. 
But  I  don't  sec  that  that  was  a  reason  for  cold- 
shouldering  me.  I'm  a  respectable  member  of  society 
now— I'm  one  of  Harmon  B.  DriscoU's  private  secre- 
taries." He  brought  out  the  fact  with  mock  solemnity. 

But  to  Undine,  though  undoubtedly  impressive,  the 
statement  did  not  immediately  present  itself  as  a  sub- 
ject for  pleasantry. 

"Elmer  Moffatt— you  are?" 
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He  laughed  again.  "Guess  you'd  have  remembered 
me  last  night  if  you'd  known  it." 

She  was  following  her  own  train  of  thought  with  a 
look  of  pale  intensity.  "You're  living  in  New  York, 
then — you're  going  to  live  here  right  along?" 

"Well,  it  looks  that  way;  as  long  as  I  can  hang  on 
to  this  job.  Great  men  always  gravitate  to  the  metrop- 
olis. And  I  gravitated  here  just  as  Uncle  Harmon  B. 
was  looking  round  for  somebody  who  could  give  him 
an  inside  tip  on  the  Eubaw  mine  deal — ^you  know  the 
Driscolls  are  pretty  deep  iil  Eubaw.  I  happened  to  go 
out  there  after  our  little  impleasantness  at  Apex,  and 
it  was  just  the  time  the  deal  went  through.  So  in  one 
way  your  folks  did  me  a  good  turn  when  they  made 
Apex  too  hot  for  me:  funny  to  think  of,  ain't  it?" 

Undine,  recovering  herself,  held  out  her  hand  im- 
pulsively. 

"I'm  real  glad  of  it — I  mean  I'm  real  glad  you've 
had  such  a  stroke  of  luck!" 

"Much  obliged,"  he  returned.  "By  the  way,  you 
might  mention  the  fact  to  Abner  E.  Spragg  next  time 
you  run  across  him." 

"Father'll  be  real  glad  too,  Elmer."  She  hesitated, 
and  then  went  on:  "You  must  see  now  that  it  was 
natural  father  and  mother  should  have  felt  the  way 

they  did " 

"Oh,  the  only  thing  that  struck  me  as  unnatural 
was  their  making  you  feel  so  too.  But  I'm  free  to  adinit 
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I  wasn't  a  promisin,?  case  in  those  days."  His  glance 
played  over  her  fo:  a  moment.  "Say.  Undine— it  was 
good  while  it  lasted,  though,  wasn't  it?" 

She  shrank  back  with  a  burning  face  and  eyes  of 
misery. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?  That  ruled  out  too?  Oh. 
all  right.  Look  at  here.  Undine,  suppose  you  let  me 
know  what  you  are  here  to  talk  about,  anyhow." 

She  cast  a  helpless  glance  down  the  windings  of  the 
wooded  glen  in  which  they  had  halted. 
"Just  to  ask  you— to  beg  you— not  to  say  anything 

of  this  kind  again — ever " 

"Anything  about  you  and  me?" 
She  nodded  mutely. 

"Why,  what's  wrong?  Anybody  been  saying  any- 
thing against  me?" 
"Oh,  no.  It's  not  that!" 

"What  on  earth  is  it,  then— except  that  you're 
ashamed  of  me,  one  way  or  another?"  She  made  no 
answer,  and  he  stood  digging  the  tip  of  his  walking- 
stick  into  a  fissure  of  the  asphalt.  At  length  he  went  on 
in  a  tone  that  showed  a  first  faint  trace  of  irritation: 
"I  don't  want  to  break  into  your  gilt-edged  crowd,  if 
it's  that  you're  scared  of." 

His  tone  seemed  to  increase  her  distress.  "No,  no— 
you  don't  understand.  All  I  want  is  that  nothing  shall 
be  known." 

"Yes;  but  whyf  It  was  aU  straight  enough,  if  you 
come  to  that." 
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"It  doesn't  matter . . .  whether  it  was  straight . . . 
or . . .  not. . ."  He  interpolated  a  whistle  which  made 
her  add:  "What  I  mean  is  that  out  here  in  the  East 
th^  don't  even  like  it  if  a  girl's  been  engaged  before." 

This  last  strain  on  his  credulity  wrung  a  laugh  from 
Moffatt.  "Gee!  How'd  they  expect  her  fair  young  life 
to  pass?  Playing  'Holy  City'  on  the  melodeon,  and 
knitting  tidies  for  church  fairs?" 

"Girls  are  looked  after  here.  It's  all  different.  Their 
mothers  go  round  with  them." 

This  increased  her  con^panion's  hilarity  and  he 
glanced  about  him  with  a  pretense  of  compimction. 
"Excuse  me  I  I  ought  to  have  remembered.  Where's 
your  chaperon.  Miss  Spragg?"  He  crooked  his  arm 
with  mock  ceremony.  "Allow  me  to  escort  you  to  the 
bew-fay.  You  see  I'm  onto  the  New  York  style  myself." 

A  sigh  of  discouragement  escaped  her.  "Elmer — if 
you  really  believe  I  never  wanted  to  act  mean  to  you, 
don't  you  act  mean  to  me  now!" 

"Act  mean?"  He  grew  serious  again  and  moved 
nearer  to  her.  "What  is  it  you  want.  Undine?  Why 
can't  you  say  it  right  out?" 

"What  I  told  you.  I  don't  want  Ralph  Marvell— 
or  any  of  them — to  know  anything.  If  ar"  of  his  folks 
found  out,  they'd  never  let  him  many  me-  verl  And 
he  wouldn't  want  to:  he'd  be  so  horrified.  And  it  would 
kill  me,  Elmer — it  would  just  kill  me!" 

She  pressed  elo««  to  him,  forgetful  of  her  new  re- 
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**^  Md  repugnances,  and  imnell*!  l.„  .u 

•te  .barbing  de«„,  to  wringTr^t-    "^     '  '^"°- 

pledge  of  safety  *      °  '""'  *'°"=  '*«fi»>te 

hands,  her  rfow.n„  /  *''  *'*'"  entreating 

ov:x:MX""i::^-c^7-e-«e 

when  we  n.eet?  That  the^  oHt,-^     ""'  ^""'^'^ 
^ebltrlLT^^'^^-^-'tloseU," 

up:'uZr;tf''n^r'^^°"  *-•'•«- loo. 
you  be  afraid  ofJelTL:;::"  7  1^°"'-  ^"'^ 

into  you.  set-not  for  s^J p:J^'':,Z'  't'"" 
ever  it  shouid  con.e  handy  toZT'anTX ^ 
business  way.  would  you  fix  it  up  for  Zl^fl^  "",  " 
married f"  ^        '"e—after  you're 

yes.  ^promise.  And  you p«,„i^,  Elmer?" 
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"Oh,  to  li*ve  and  to  hold!"  he  sang  out,  swinging 
about  to  follow  her  as  she  hurriedly  began  to  retrace 
her  steps. 

The  March  twilight  had  fallen,  and  the  Stentorian  fa- 
Sade  was  all  aglow,  when  Undine  regained  its  monu- 
mental threshold.  She  slipped  through  the  marble  ves- 
tibule and  soared  skyward  in  the  jirror-lii?ed  lift, 
hardly  conscious  of  the  direction  she  was  taking.  What 
she  wanted  was  solitude,  and  the  time  to  put  some 
order  into  her  thoughts;  and  she  hoped  to  steal  into 
her  room  without  meeting  her  mother.  Through  her 
thick  veil  the  clusters  of  lights  in  the  Spragg  drawing- 
room  dilated  and  flowed  together  in  a  yellow  blur,  from 
which,  as  she  entered,  a  figure  detached  itself;  and  with 
a  start  of  annoyance  she  saw  Ralph  Marvdl  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  "fiction  number"  of  a  magazine 
which  had  replaced  "The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles" 
on  the  onyx  table. 

"Yes;  you  told  me  not  to  come — and  here  I  am." 
He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips  as  his  eyes  tried  to  find 
hers  through  the  veil. 

She  drew  back  with  a  nervous  gesture.  "I  told  you 
I'd  be  awfully  late." 

"I  know— trying  on!  And  you're  horribly  tired,  and 
wishing  with  all  your  might  I  wasn't  here." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  I'm  not!"  she  rejoined,  trying  to 
hide  her  vexation  in  a  smile. 
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I  "Ti'ul*?**'  ""'*  ^°''*'  ^'^  ''^  <^  done  ap. 
I  couldn  t  help  dropping  in  for  a  minute;  but  rf  cour« 
rf  you  «y  so  ru  be  off."  She  was  amoving  her  long 

glove,  andhetookherhandsanddrewherclose.  Only 
take  oflf  your  veil,  and  let  me  see  you." 

A  quiver  of  resistance  ran  through  her:  he  felt  it  and 
dropped  her  hands. 

"Please  don't  tease.  I  never  could  bear  it,"  she  stam- 
mered,  drawing  away. 

"Till  to-morrow,  then;  that  is.  if  the  dress-makers 
permit. 

She  forced  a  laugh.  "If  I  showed  myself  now  you 
maght  not  come  back  to-morrow.  I  look  perfectly  hide- 
cus-.t  was  so  hot  and  they  kept  me  so  long  " 

"  AU  to  make  yourself  more  beautiful  for  a  man  who's 
blind  with  your  beauty  already?" 

The  words  made  her  smile,  and  moving  nearer  she 
bent  her  head  and  stood  still  while  he  undid  her  veil 
As  he  put  it  back  their  lips  met,  and  his  look  of  pas-' 
sionate  tenderness  was  incense  to  her. 

But  the  next  moment  his  expression  passed  from 
worship  to  concern.  "Dear!  Why,  whafs  the  matter? 
lou  ve  been  crying!" 
She  put  both  hands  to  her  hat  in  the  instinctive  ef- 
■^  *-  hide  her  face.  His  persistence  was  as  irritating 
mother's. 

M  you  it  was  frightfully  hot-and  all  my  things 
omd;  and  it  made  me  so  cross  and  nervous!" 
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She  turned  to  the  looking-glan  with  a  feint  of  smooth- 
ing her  hair. 

Marvell  hiid  his  hand  on  her  arm.  "I  can't  bear  to 
see  you  so  done  up.  Why  can't  we  be  married  to-morrow, 
and  escape  all  these  ridiculous  preparations?  I  shall 
hate  your  fine  clothes  if  they're  going  to  make  you  so 
miserable." 

She  dropped  her  hands,  and  swept  about  on  him, 
her  face  lit  up  by  a  new  idea.  He  was  extraordinarily 
handsome  and  appealing,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat 
faster.  , 

"I  hate  it  all  too!  I  wish  we  could  be  married  right 
away!" 

Marvell  caught  her  to  him  joyously.  "Dearest — 
dearest!  Don't,  if  you  doc'l  i -t  m  it!  Th';  thought's 
too  glorious!" 

Undine  lingered  in  his  arms,  not  with  any  intent  of 
tenderness,  but  as  if  too  deeply  lost  in  a  new  train  of 
thought  to  be  conscious  of  his  hold. 

"I  suppose  most  of  the  things  could  be  got  ready 
sooner — if  I  said  they  mutt,"  she  brooded,  with  a  fixed 
gaze  that  travelled  past  him.  "And  the  rest — why 
shouldn't  the  rest  be  sent  over  to  Europe  after  us?  I 
want  to  go  straight  off  with  you,  away  from  everything 
— ever  so  far  away,  where  there'll  be  nobody  but  you 
and  me  alone!"  She  had  a  flash  of  illumination  which 
made  her  turn  her  lips  to  his. 
"Oh,  my  darling — my  darling!"  Marvell  whispered. 
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MR.  and  Mrs.  Spragg  were  both  given  to  such 
long  periods  of  ruminating  apathy  that  the 
student  of  inheritance  might  have  wondered  whence 
Undine  derived  her  overflowing  activity.  The  answer 
would  have  been  obtained  by  observing  her  father's 
business  life.  From  the  moment  he  set  foot  in  Wall 
Street  Mr.  Spragg  became  another  man.  Physically  the 
change  revealed  itself  only  by  the  subtlest  signs.  As  he 
steered  his  way  to  his  office  through  the  jostling  crowd 
of  William  Street  his  relaxed  muscles  did  not  grow  more 
taut  or  his  lounging  gait  less  desultory.  His  shoulders 
were  hollowed  by  the  usual  droop,  and  his  rusty  bUck 
waistcoat  showed  the  same  creased  concavity  at  the 
waist,  the  same  flabby  prominence  below.  It  was  only  in 
his  face  that  the  difference  was  perceptible,  though  even 
here  it  rather  lurked  behind  the  features  than  openly 
modified  them:  showing  itself  now  and  then  in  the  cau- 
tious glint  of  half-closed  eyes,  the  forward  thrust  of 
black  brows,  or  a  tightening  of  the  lax  lines  of  the 
mouth— as  the  gleam  of  a  night-watchman's  light  might 
flash  across  the  darkness  of  a  shuttered  house-front. 

The  shutters  were  more  tightly  barred  than  usual, 

when,  on  a  morning  some  two  weeks  later  tl    i  the  date 

of  the  incidents  last  recorded,  Mr.  Spragg  approached 

the  steel  and  concrete  tower  in  which  his  office  occupied 
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a  lofty  pigeon-hole.  Events  had  moved  rapidly  and 
somewhat  surprisingly  in  the  interval,  and  Mr.  Spragg 
had  already  accustomed  himself  to  the  fact  that  his 
daughter  was  to  be  married  within  the  week,  instead 
of  awaiting  the  traditional  post-Lenten  date.  Conven- 
tionally the  change  meant  little  to  him;  but  on  the 
practical  side  it  presented  unforeseen  di£Sculties.  Mr. 
Spragg  had  learned  within  the  last  weeks  that  a  New 
York  marriage  involved  material  obligations  imknown 
to  Apex.  Marvell,  indeed,  had  been  loftily  careless  of 
such  questions;  but  his  grandfather,  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  engagement,  had  called  on  Mr.  Spragg  and 
put  before  him,  with  polished  precision,  the  young 
man's  financial  situation. 

Mr.  Spragg,  at  the  moment,  had  been  inclined  to 
deal  with  hb  visitor  in  a  spirit  of  indulgent  irony.  As 
he  leaned  back  in  his  revolving  chair,  with  feet  adroitly 
balanced  against  a  tilted  scrap  basket,  his  air  of  r»- 
laxed  power  made  Mr.  Dagonet's  venerable  elegance 
seem  as  harmless  as  that  of  an  ivory  jack-straw — and 
his  first  replies  to  his  visitor  were  made  with  the  mild- 
ness of  a  kindly  giant. 

"Ralph  don't  make  a  living  out  of  the  law,  you  say? 
No,  it  didn't  strike  me  he'd  be  likely  to,  from  the  talks 
I've  had  with  him.  Fact  is,  the  law's  a  business  that 

wants "  Mr.  Spragg  broke  off,  checked  by  a  protest 

from  Mr.  Dagonet.  "Oh,  a  profesaion,  you  call  it?  It 

ain't  a  business?"  His  smile  grew  more  indulgent  as 
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this  novel  distinction  dawned  on  him.  "Why,  I  guess 
that" ;  ik;  whole  trouble  with  Ralph.  Nobody  expects 
to  make  mr'.ey  in  a  profession;  and  if  you've  taught 
him  to  i«g  rd  the  law  that  way,  he'd  better  go  right 
mto  cooidug-stoves  and  done  with  it." 

Mr.  Dagonet,  within  a  narrower  range,  had  his  own 
play  of  humour;  and  it  met  Mr.  Spragg's  with  a  leap. 
"It's  because  I  knew  he  would  manage  to  make  cook- 
ing-stoves as  unremunerative  as  a  profession  that  I 
saved  him  from  so  glaring  a  failure  by  putUng  him 
into  the  law." 

The  retort  drew  a  grunt  of  amusement  from  Mr. 
Spragg;  and  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met  in  unex- 
pected understanding. 

"That  so?  What  can  he  do,  then?"  the  future  father- 
in-law  enquired. 

"He  can  write  poetry— at  least  he  tells  me  he  can." 
Mr.  Dagonet  hesitated,  as  If  aware  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  alternative,  and  then  added:  "And  he  can  count 
on  three  thousand  a  year  from  me." 

Mr.  Spragg  Ulted  himself  farther  back  without  dis- 
turbing his  subtly-calculated  relation  to  the  scrap 
basket. 
"Does  it  cost  anything  like  that  to  print  his  poetry?" 
Mr.  Dagonet  smiled  again:  he  was  clearly  enjoying 
his  visit.  "Dear,  no— he  doesn't  go  in  for  'luxe'  edi- 
tions.  And  now  and  then  he  gets  ten  doUars  from  « 
magazine." 
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Mr.  Spragg  mused.  "Wasn't  he  ever  taught  to  work?" 
"No;  I  really  couldn't  have  afforded  that." 
"I  see.  Then  they've  got  to  live  on  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  month." 

Mr.  Dagonet  remained  pleasantly  unmoved.  "Does 
it  cost  anything  like  that  to  buy  your  daughter's 
dresses?  " 

A  subterranean  chuckle  agitated  the  lower  folds  of 
Mr.  Spragg's  waistcoat. 

"I  might  put  him  in  the  way  of  something — I  guess 
he's  smart  enough." 

Mr.  Dagonet  made  a  gesture  of  friendly  warning. 
"It  will  pay  us  both  in  the  end  to  keep  him  out  of 
business,"  he  said,  rising  as  if  to  show  that  his  mission 
was  accomnlished. 

The  results  of  this  friendly  conference  had  been  more 
serious  than  Mr.  Spragg  could  have  foreseen — and  the 
victory  remained  with  his  antagonist.  It  had  not  en- 
tered into  Mr.  Spragg's  calculations  that  he  would  have 
to  give  his  daughter  any  fixed  income  on  her  marriage. 
He  meant  that  she  should  have  the  "handsomest" 
wedding  the  New  York  press  had  ever  celebrated,  and 
her  mother's  fancy  was  already  afloat  on  a  sea  of  lux- 
uries— a  motor,  a  Fifth  Avenue  house,  and  a  tiara  that 
should  out-blaze  Mrs.  Van  Degen's;  but  these  were 
movable  benefits,  to  be  conferred  whenever  Mr.  Spragg 
happened  to  be  "on  the  right  side"  of  the  market.  It 
was  a  different  matter  to  be  called  on,  at  such  short 
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notice,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  young  MarveU's  al- 
lowance and  Undine's  requirements;  and  her  father's 
immediate  conclusion  was  that  the  engagement  had 
better  be  broken  off.  Such  scissions  were  almost  pain- 
less in  Apex,  and  he  had  fancied  it  would  be  easy,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  girl's  pride,  to  make  her  see  that  she 
owed  it  to  herself  to  do  better. 

"You'd  better  wait  awhile  and  look  round  again," 
was  the  way  he  had  put  it  to  her  at  the  opening  of  the 
talk  of  which,  even  now.  he  could  not  recall  the  close 
without  a  tremor. 

Undine,  when  she  took  his  meaning,  had  been  ter- 
rible. Everything  had  gone  down  before  her,  as  towns 
and  villages  went  down  before  one  of  the  tornadoes  of 
her  naUve  state.  Wait  awhUe?  Look  round?  Did  he 
■  ''pose  she  was  marrying  ior  money?  Didn't  he  see  it 
.  all  a  question,  now  and  here,  of  the  kind  of  people 
she  wanted  to  "go  with"?  Did  he  want  to  throw  her 
straight  back  into  the  Lipscomb  set,  to  have  her  marry 
a  dentist  and  live  in  a  West  Side  flat?  Why  hadn't  they 
stayed  in  Apex,  if  that  was  all  he  thought  she  was  fit 
for?  She  might  as  weU  have  married  Millard  Binch,  in- 
stead of  handing  him  over  to  Indiana  Frusk!  Couldn't 
her  father  understand  that  nice  giris,  in  New  York, 
didn't  regard  getting  married  like  going  on  a  buggy- 
ride?  It  was  enough  to  ruin  a  giri's  chances  if  she  broke 
her  engagement  to  a  man  in  Ralph  MarveU's  set.  All 
kinds  of  spiteful  things  would  be  said  about  her.  and 
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she  would  never  be  able  to  go  with  the  right  people 
again.  They  had  better  go  back  to  Apex  right  off — it 
was  they  and  not  she  who  had  wanted  to  leave  Apex, 
anyhow — she  could  call  her  mother  to  witness  it.  She 
had  always,  when  it  came  to  that,  done  what  her  father 
and  mother  wanted,  but  she'd  given  up  trying  to  make 
out  what  they  were  after,  unless  it  was  to  make  her  mis- 
erable; and  if  that  was  it,  hadn't  they  had  enough  of  it 
by  this  time?  She  had,  anyhow.  But  after  tliis  she  meant 
to  lead  her  own  life;  and  they  needn't  ask  her  where 
she  was  going,  or  what  she  meant  to  do,  because  this 
time  she'd  die  before  she  told  them — and  they'd  made 
life  so  hatefid  to  her  that  she  only  wished  she  was  dead 
already. 

Mr.  Spragg  beard  her  out  in  silence,  pulling  at  his 
beard  with  one  sallow  wrinkled  hand,  while  the  other 
dragged  down  the  armhole  of  his  waistcoat.  Suddenly 
he  looked  up  and  said:  "Ain't  you  in  love  with  the 
fellow,  Und.j?" 

The  girl  glared  back  at  him,  her  splendid  brows 
beetling  like  an  Amazon's.  "Do  you  chink  I'd  care  a 
cent  for  all  the  rest  of  it  if  I  wasn't?" 

"Well,  if  you  are,  you  and  he  won't  mind  beginning 
in  a  small  way." 

Her  look  poured  contempt  on  his  ignorance.  "Do 

you  s'pose  I'd  drag  him  down?"  With  a  magnificent 

gesture  she  tore  Marvell's  ring  from  her  finger.  "I'll 

send  this  back  this  miaute.  I'll  tell  him  I  thought  he 
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was  a  rich  man,  and  now  I  see  I'm  mistakei. "  She 

burst  into  shattering  sobs,  rocking  her  beautiful  body 
back  and  forward  in  all  the  abandonment  of  young 
grief;  and  her  father  stood  over  her,  stroking  her  shoul- 
der and  saying  helplessly:  "I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  Un- 
dine  " 

All  his  life,  and  at  ever-diminishmg  intervals,  Mr. 
Spragg  had  been  called  on  by  his  womenkind  to  "see 
what  he  could  do";  and  the  seeing  had  almost  always 
resulted  as  they  wished.  Undine  did  not  have  to  .send 
back  her  ring,  and  in  her  state  of  trance-like  happiness 
she  hardly  asked  by  what  means  her  path  had  been 
smoothed,  but  merely  accepted  her  mother's  assurance 
that  "father  had  fixed  everything  all  right." 

Mr.  Spragg  accepted  the  situation  also.  A  son-in- 
law  who  expected  to  be  pensioned  like  a  Grand  Army 
veteran  was  a  phenomenon  new  to  his  experience;  but 
if  that  was  what  Uudine  wanted  she  should  have  it. 
Only  two  days  later,  however,  he  was  met  by  a  new 
demand— the  young  people  had  decided  to  be  mar- 
ried "right  oflF,"  instead  of  waiting  till  June.  This 
change  of  plan  was  made  known  to  Mr.  Spragg  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  peculiarly  unprepared  for  the 
financial  readjustment  it  necessitated.  He  had  always 
declared  himself  able  to  cope  with  any  crisis  if  Undine 
and  her  mother  would  "  go  steady  " ;  but  he  now  warned 
them  of  his  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  new  pace 
they  had  set. 
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Undine,  not  deigning  to  return  to  tbe  charge,  bad 
commissioned  her  mother  to  speak  for  her;  and  Mr. 
Spragg  was  surprised  to  meet  in  his  wife  a  firmness  as 
inflexible  as  his  daughter's. 

"  I  can't  do  it.  Loot — can't  put  my  hand  on  the  cash," 
lie  had  protested;  but  Mrs.  Spragg  fought  him  inch  by 
inch,  her  back  to  the  wall — flinging  out  at  last,  as  he 
pressed  her  closer:  "Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  she's 
seen  Elmer." 

The  bolt  reached  its  mark,  and  her  husband  turned 
an  agitated  face  on  her. 

"Elmer?  What  on  earth — he  didn't  come  here?" 

"No;  but  he  sat  next  to  her  the  other  night  at  the 
theatre,  and  she's  wild  with  us  for  not  having  warned 
her." 

Mr.  Spragg's  scowl  drew  his  projecting  brows  to- 
gether. "Warned  her  of  what?  What's  Elmer  to  her? 
Why's  she  afraid  of  Elmer  Moffatt?" 

"She's  afraid  of  his  talking." 

"Talking?  What  on  earth  can  he  say  that'll  hurt 
herf" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Mrs.  Spragg  wailed.  "She's  so 
nervous  I  can  hardly  get  a  word  out  of  her." 

Mr.  Spragg's  whitening  face  showed  the  touch  of  a 
new  fear.  "Is  she  afraid  he'll  get  round  her  again — 
make  up  to  her?  Is  that  what  she  means  by  'talking'?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  she  is 
afraid — she's  afraid  as  death  of  him." 
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For  a  long  interval  they  sat  silently  looking  at  each 
other  while  their  heavy  eyes  exchanged  conjectuies: 
then  Mr.  Spragg  rose  from  his  chair,  saj  ing,  as  he  took 
up  his  hat:  "Don't  you  fret,  LeoU;  I'U  see  what  I 
can  do." 


He  had  been  "seeing"  now  for  an  arduous  fortnight; 
and  the  strain  on  his  vision  had  resulted  m  a  state 
of  tension  ,uch  as  he  had  not  undergone  since  the  epic 
days  of  the  Pure  Water  Move  at  Apex.  It  was  not  his 
habit  to  impart  his  fears  to  Mrs.  Spragg  and  Undine, 
and  they  continued  the  bridal  preparations,  secure  in 
their  invariable  experience  that,  once  "father"  had 
been  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  evading  their 
demands,  he  might  be  trusted  to  satisfy  them  by  means 
with  which  his  womenkind  need  not  concern  them- 
selves. Mr.  Spragg,  as  he  approached  his  office  on  the 
morning  in  quest'on,  felt  reasonably  sure  of  fulfilling 
these  expectations;  but  he  reflected  that  a  few  more 
such  victories  would  mean  disaster. 

He  entered  the  vast  marble  vestibule  of  the  Ararat 
Trust  Building  and  walked  toward  the  express  elevator 
that  was  to  carry  him  up  to  his  office.  At  the  door 
of  the  elevator  a  man  turned  to  him,  and  he  recog- 
nized Elmer  Moffatt,  who  put  out  his  hand  with  an 
easy  gesture. 

Mr.  Spragg  did  not  ignore  the  gesture:  he  did  not 
even  withhold  his  hand.  In  his  code  the  cut,  as  a  con- 
scious sign  of  disapproval,  did  not  exist.  In  the  south. 
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if  you  had  a  grudge  against  a  man  you  tried  to  shoot 
him;  in  the  west,  you  tried  to  do  him  in  a  meu.  turn 
in  business;  but  in  neither  region  was  the  cut  among 
thr3  social  weapons  of  offense.  Mr.  Spragg,  therefore, 
seeing  Moffatt  in  his  path,  extended  a  lifeles.s  hand 
while  he  faced  the  young  man  scowlingly.  Moffatt  met 
the  hand  and  the  scowl  with  equal  coolness. 

"Going  up  to  your  office?  I  was  on  my  way  there." 
The  elevator  door  rolled  back,  and  Mr.  Spragg,  en- 
tering it,  found  his  companion  at  his  side.  They  re- 
mained silent  during  the  ascent  to  Mr.  Spragg's  thresh- 
old; but  there  the  latter  turned  to  enquire  ironically 
of  Moffatt:  "Anything  left  to  say?" 

Moffatt  smiled.  "Nothing  left— no;  I'm  carrying  a 
whole  new  line  of  goods." 

Mr.  Spragg  pondered  the  reply;  then  he  opened  the 
door  and  suffered  Moffatt  to  follow  him  in.  Behind  an 
inner  glazed  enclosure,  with  its  one  window  dimmed  by 
a  sooty  perspective  barred  with  chimneys,  he  seated 
himself  at  a  dusty  littered  desk,  and  groped  instinc- 
tively for  the  support  of  the  scrap  basket.  Moffatt,  un- 
invited, dropped  into  the  nearest  chair,  and  Mr.  Spragg 
said,  after  another  silence:  "I'm  pretty  busy  this  morn- 
ing." 

"I  know  you  are:  that's  why  I'm  here,"  Moffatt 
serenely  answered.  He  leaned  back,  crossing  his  legs, 
and  twisting  his  small  stiff  moustache  with  a  plump 
hand  adorned  by  a  cameo. 

"Fact  is,"  he  went  on,  "this  is  a  coals-of-fire  call. 
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You  think  I  owe  you  a  grudge,  and  I'm  going  to  show 
you  I'm  not  that  kind.  I'm  going  to  put  you  onto  a 
good  thing-oh,  not  because  I'm  so  fond  of  you;  just 
because  it  happens  to  hit  my  sense  of  a  joke  " 

While  Moffatt  talked  Mr.  Spragg  took  up  the  pile 
of  letters  on  his  desk  and  sat  shuffling  them  Uke  a  pack 
of  cards.  He  dealt  them  deliberately  to  two  imaginary 
players;  then'he  pushed  them  aside  and  drew  out  his 
watch. 

"All  right— I  carry  one  too."  said  the  young  man 
easily.  "But  you'll  find  it's  time  gained  to  hear  what 
I've  got  to  say." 

Mr.  Spragg  considered  the  vista  of  chimneys  without 
speaking,  and  Moffatt  continued:  "I  don't  suppose  you 
care  to  hear  the  story  of  my  life,  so  I  won't  refer  you 
to  the  back  numbers.  You  used  to  say  out  in  Apex 
that  I  spent  too  much  time  loafing  round  the  bar  of 
the  Mealey  House;  that  was  one  of  the  things  you  had 
apamst  me.  Well,  maybe  I  did-but  it  taught  me  to 
talk,  and  to  listen  to  the  other  feUows  too.  Just  at 
present  I'm  one  of  Harmon  B.  DriscoU's  private  secre- 
taries, and  some  of  that  Mealey  House  loafing  has  come 
m  more  useful  than  any  job  I  ever  put  my  hand  to.  The 
old  man  happened  to  hear  I  knew  something  about  the 
inside  of  the  Eubaw  deal,  and  took  me  on  to  have  the 
information  where  he  could  get  at  it.  I've  given  him 
good  talk  for  his  money;  but  I've  done  some  listening 
too.  Eubaw  ain't  the  only  commodity  the  Driscolls 
deal  in." 
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Mr.  Spragg  restored  his  watch  to  hi';  pocket  and 
shifted  his  drowsy  gaze  from  the  window  to  his  visitor's 
face. 

"Yes,"  siud  Moffatt,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  movement, 
"the  Driscolls  are  getting  busy  out  in  Apex.  Now 
they're  got  all  the  street  railroads  in  their  pocket  they 
want  the  water-supply  too— but  you  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do.  Fact  b,  they've  got  to  have  it;  and  there'.<i 
where  you  and  I  come  in." 

Mr.  Spragg  thrust  his  hands  in  his  waistcoat  arm- 
holes  and  turned  hb  eyes  back  to  the  window. 

"I'm  out  of  tiiat  long  ago,"  he  said  indifferently. 

"Sure,"  Moffatt  acquiesced;  "but  you  know  what 
went  on  when  you  were  in  it." 

"Well?"  said  Mr.  Spragg,  shifting  one  hand  to  the 
Masonic  emblem  on  his  watch-chain. 

"Well,  Representative  James  J.  RoUiver,  who  was 
in  it  with  you,  ain't  out  of  it  yet.  He's  the  man  t>.. 
Driscolls  are  up  agunst.  What  d'you  know  about  him?  " 

Mr.  Spragg  twirled  the  emblem  thoughtfilly.  "Dris- 
coll  tell  you  to  come  here?" 

Moffatt  laughed.  "No,  nr— not  by  a  good  many 
miles." 

Mr.  Spragg  removed  his  feet  from  the  scrap  basket 
and  straightened  himself  in  his  chair. 

"Well— I  didn't  either;  good  morning,  Mr.  Moffatt." 

The  young  man  stared  a  moment,  a  humorous  glint 
in  his  small  black  ^es;  but  he  made  no  motion  to  leave 
his  seat. 
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"Undine's  to  be  married  next  week,  isn't  she?"  he 
asked  is  >  uonversational  tone. 

Mr.  Spragg's  face  blackened  and  he  swung  about  in 
his  revolving  chair. 

"You  go  to " 

Moffatt  raised  a  deprecating  hand.  "Oh,  you  needn't 
warn  me  off.  I  don't  want  to  be  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding. And  I  don't  want  to  forbid  the  banns." 
There  was  a  derisive  sound  in  Mr.  Spragg's  throat. 
"But  I  do  want  to  get  out  of  DriscoU's  office,"  Mof- 
fatt imperturbably  continued.  "There's  no  future  there 
for  a  fellow  like  me.  I  see  things  big.  That's  the  reason 
Apex  was  too  tight  a  fit  for  me.  It's  only  the  little  fel- 
bws  that  succeed  in  little  places.  New  York's  my  size 
— without  a  single  alteration.  I  could  prove  it  to  you 
to-morrow  if  I  could  put  my  hand  on  fifty  I  isand 
dollars." 

Mr.  Spragg  did  not  repeat  his  gesture  of  dismissal: 
he  was  once  more  listening  guardedly  but  intently. 
Moffatt  saw  it  and  continued 

"And  I  could  put  my  hand  on  double  that  sum- 
yes,  sir,  double— it  youd  just  step  round  with  me  to 
old  DriscoU's  office  before  five  p.  m.  See  the  connec- 
tion, Mr.  Spragg?" 

The  older  man  remained  silent  while  his  visitor 

hummed  a  bar  or  two  of  "In  the  Gloaming";  then  he 

said:  "You  want  me  to  tell  Dri?coll  what  I  know  about 

James  J.  Rolliver?  " 

"I  want  you  to  tell  the  truth— I  want  you  to  stand 
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for  political  purity  in  your  native  state.  A  man  of  your 
prominence  owes  it  to  the  commimity,  sir,"  cried  Mof- 
fatt. 

Mr.  Spragg  was  still  tormenting  his  Masonic  emblem. 

"Rolliver  and  I  always  stood  together,"  he  said  at 
last,  with  a  tinge  of  reluctance. 

"Well,  how  much  have  you  made  out  of  it?  Ain't 
he  always  been  ahead  of  the  game?" 

"I  can't  do  it— I  can't  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Spragg, 
bringing  his  clenched  hand  down  on  the  desk,  as  if 
addressing  an  invisible  throng  of  assailants. 

Moffatt  rose  without  any  evidence  of  disappointment 
in  his  ruddy  countenance.  "Well,  so  long,"  he  said, 
moving  toward  the  door.  Near  the  threshold  he  paused 
to  add  carelessly:  "Excuse  my  referring  to  a  personal 
matter — but  I  understand  Miss  Spragg's  wedding  takes 
place  next  Monday." 

Mr.  Spragg  was  silent. 

"How's  that?"  MoSatt  continued  unabashed.  "I 
saw  in  the  papers  the  date  was  set  for  the  end  of  June." 

Mr.  Spragg  rose  heavily  from  his  seat.  "I  presume 
my  daughter  has  her  reasons,"  he  said,  moving  toward 
the  door  in  Moffatt's  wake. 

"I  guess  she  has — same  as  I  have  for  wanting  you 
to  step  round  with  me  to  old  Driscoll's.  If  Undine's' 
reasons  are  as  good  as  mine " 

"Stop  ripht  here,  Elmer  Moffatt!"  the  older  man 
broke  out  with  lifted  hand. 

Moffatt  made  a  burlesque  feint  of  evading  a  blow; 
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then  hia  face  grew  serious,  and  he  moved  close  to  Mr. 
Spragg,  whose  arm  had  fallen  to  his  side. 

"See  here,  I  know  Undine's  reasons.  I've  had  a  talk 
with  nei^-didn't  she  tell  you?  She  don't  beat  about  the 
bush  the  way  you  do.  She  told  me  straight  out  what 
was  bothering  her.  She  wants  the  Marvells  to  think 
she's  right  out  of  Kindergarten.  'No  goods  sent  out  on 
approval  from  this  counter.'  And  I  see  her  point — / 
don't  mean  to  publish  my  meemo'rs.  Only  a  deal's  a 
deal."  He  paused  a  moment,  twisting  his  fingers  about 
the  heavy  gold  watch-chain  that  crossed  his  waistcoat. 
"Tell  you  what,  Mr.  Spragg,  I  don't  bear  malice — not 
against  Undine,  anyway— and  if  I  could  have  afforded 
it  I'd  have  been  glad  enough  to  oblige  her  and  forget 
old  times.  But  you  didn't  hesitate  to  kick  me  when  I 
was  down  and  it's  taken  me  a  day  or  two  to  get  on  ray 
legs  again  after  that  kicking.  I  see  my  way  now  to  get 
there  and  keep  there;  and  there's  a  kinder  poetic  jus- 
tice in  your  being  the  man  to  help  me  up.  If  I  can  get 
hold  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  within  a  day  or  so  I  don't 
care  who's  got  the  start  of  me.  I've  got  a  dead  sure  thing 
in  sight,  and  you're  the  only  man  that  can  get  it  for 
me.  Now  do  you  see  where  we're  coming  out?  " 

Mr.  Spragg,  during  this  discourse,  had  remained  mo- 
tionless, his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  jaws  moving  me- 
chanically, as  though  he  mumbled  a  tooth-pick  under 
his  beard.  His  sallow  cheek  had  turned  a  shade  paler, 
and  his  brows  hiug  threateningly  over  his  half-closed 
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eyes.  But  there  was  no  threat— there  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  note  of  dull  curiosity— in  the  voice  with  which 
he  said:  "You  mean  to  talk?" 

Mofifatt's  rosy  face  grew  as  hard  as  a  steel  safe.  "I 
mean  you  to  talk— to  old  DriscoU."  He  paused,  and 
then  added:  "It's  a  hundred  thousand  down,  between 

us." 

Mr.  Spragg  once  more  consulted  his  watch.  "  I'll  see 
you  again,"  he  said  with  an  effort. 

MoJfatt  struck  one  fist  against  the  other.  "No,  tii^- 
you  won't!  You'll  only  hear  from  me— through  the 
Marvell  family.  Your  newis  ain't  worth  a  dollar  to 
DriscoU  if  he  don't  get  it  to-day." 

He  was  checked  by  the  sound  of  steps  in  the  outer 
office,  and  Mr.  Spragg's  stenographer  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

"It's  Mr.  Marvell,"  she  announced;  and  Ralph  Mar- 
vell, glowing  with  haste  and  happiness,  stood  between 
the  two  men,  holding  out  his  hard  to  Mr.  Spragg. 

"Am  I  awfully  in  the  way,  sir?  Turn  me  out  if  I  am 
—but  first  let  me  just  say  a  word  about  this  necklace 

I've  ordered  for  Un " 

He  broke  off,  made  aware  by  Mr.  Spragg's  glance  of 
the  presence  of  Elmer  Moffatt,  who,  with  unwonted 
discretion,  had  dropped  back  into  the  shadow  of  thedoor. 
Marvell  turned  on  Moffatt  a  bright  gaze  full  of  the 
instinctive  hospitality  of  youth;  but  Moffatt  looked 
straight  past  him  at  Mr.  Spragg. 
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The  latter,  as  if  in  response  to  an  impercepUble 

signal,  mechanically  pronounced  his  visitor's  name;  and 

the  two  young  men  moved  toward  each  other. 
"I  beg  your  pardon  most  awfully— am  I  breaking 

up  an  important  conference?"  Ralph  asked  as  he  shook 

hands. 

"Why,  no— I  guess  we're  pretty  nearly  through.  I'll 
step  outside  and  woo  the  blonde  while  you're  talking," 
Moffatt  rejoined  in  the  same  key. 

"Thanks  so  much— I  shan't  take  two  seconds." 
Ralph  broke  off  to  scrutinize  him.  "But  haven't 
we  met  before.'  It  seems  to  me  I've  seen  you— just 
lately " 

Moffatt  seemed  about  to  answer,  but  his  reply  was 
checked  by  an  abrupt  movement  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Spragg.  There  was  a  perceptible  pause,  during  which 
Moffatt's  bright  black  glance  rested  questioningly  on 
Ralph;  then  he  looked  again  at  the  older  man,  and 
their  eyes  held  each  other  for  a  silent  moment. 

"Why,  no— not  as  I'm  aware  of,  Mr.  Marvell," 
Moffatt  said,  addressing  himself  amicably  to  Rj-bh. 
"Better  late  than  never,  though— and  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  soon  again." 

He  divided  a  nod  between  the  two  men,  and  passed 
into  the  outer  office,  where  they  heard  him  address- 
mg  the  stenographer  in  a  strain  of  exaggerated  gal- 
lantry. 
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XI 

THE  July  sun  enclosed  in  a  ring  of  fire  the  ilex 
grove  of  a  villa  in  the  hills  near  Siena. 
Below,  by  the  roadside,  the  long  yeUow  house  seemed 
to  waver  and  palpitate  in  the  glare;  but  steep  by  steep, 
behind  it,  the  cool  ilex-dusk  mounted  to  the  ledge 
where  Ralph  MarveU,  stretched  on  his  back  in  the 
grass,  lay  gazing  up  at  a  black  reticulaUon  of  branches 
between  which  bits  of  sky  gleamed  with  the  hardness 
and  brilliancy  of  blue  enamel. 

Up  there  too  the  air  was  thick  with  heat;  but  com- 
pared with  the  white  fire  below  it  was  a  dim  and  tem- 
pered warmth.  Hke  that  of  the  churches  in  which  he 
and  Undine  sometimes  took  refuge  at  the  height  of 
the  torrid  days. 

Ralph  loved  the  heavy  Italian  summer,  as  he  had 
loved  the  light  spring  days  leading  up  to  it:  the  long 
line  of  dancing  days  that  had  drawn  them  on  and  on 
ever  since  they  had  left  their  ship  at  Naples  four 
months  earUer.  Pour  months  of  beauty,  changeful,  in- 
exhausUble,  weaving  itself  about  him  in  shapes  of  soft- 
ness and  strength;  and  beside  him.  hand  in  hand  with 
him,  embodying  that  spirit  of  shifting  magic,  the  ra- 
diant creature  through  whose  eyes  he  saw  it.  Thu  was 
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what  their  hastened  marriage  had  blessed  thsm  with, 
giving  them  leisure,  before  summer  came,  to  penetrate 
to  remote  folds  of  the  southern  mountains,  to  linger 
in  the  shade  of  SicUian  orange-groves,  and  finally, 
traveUing  by  slow  stages  to  the  Adriatic,  to  reach  the 
central  hill-country  where  even  in  July  they  might  hope 
for  a  breathable  air. 

To  Ralph  the  Sienese  mr  was  not  only  breathable 
but  intoxicating.  The  sun,  treading  the  earth  like  a 
vintager,  drew  from  it  heady  fragrances,  crushed  out 
of  it  new  colours.  All  the  values  of  the  temperate  land- 
scape were  reversed:  the  ndon  high-lights  were  white, 
but  the  shadows  had  unimagined  colour.  On  the  black- 
ness of  cork  and  ilex  and  cypress  lay  the  green  and 
purple  lustres,  the  coppery  iridescences,  of  old  bronze; 
and  night  after  night  the  skies  were  wine-blue  and 
bubbling  with  stars.  Ralph  said  to  himself  that  no  one 
who  had  not  seen  Italy  thus  prostrate  beneath  the  sun 
knew  what  secret  treasures  she  could  yield. 

As  he  lay  there,  frafc-ments  of  past  states  of  emotion, 
fugitive  felicities  of  thought  and  sensation,  rose  and 
floated  on  the  surface  of  his  thoughts.  It  was  one  of 
those  moments  when  the  accumulated  impressions  of 
life  converge  on  heart  and  brain,  elucidating,  enlacing 
each  other,  in  a  mysterious  confusion  of  beauty.  He 
had  had  glimpses  of  such  a  state  before,  of  such 
mergings  of  the  personal  with  the  general  life  that 
one  felt  one's  self  a  mere  wave  on  the  wild  stream  of 
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being,  yet  thriUed  with  a  sharper  senae  of  individuality 
than  can  be  known  within  the  mere  bounds  of  the  act- 
ual. But  now  he  knew  the  sensation  in  its  fuhiess,  and 
with  it  came  the  releasing  power  of  language.  Words 
were  flashing  like  brilliant  birds  through  the  boughs 
overhead;  he  had  but  to  wave  his  magic  wand  to  have 
them  flutter  down  to  him.  Only  they  were  so  beauU- 
ful  up  there,  weaving  their  fantastic  flights  against  the 
blue,  that  it  was  pleasanter,  for  the  moment,  to  watch 
them  and  let  the  wand  lie. 

He  stared  up  at  the  pattern  they  made  till  his  eyes 
ached  with  excess  of  light;  then  he  changed  his  posi- 
tion and  looked  at  his  wife. 

Undine,  near  by,  leaned  against  a  gnarled  tree 
with  the  sUghUy  constrained  air  of  a  person  unused  to 
sylvan  abandonments.  Her  beautiful  back  could  not 
adapt  itself  to  the  irregularities  of  the  tree-trunk,  and 
she  moved  a  litUe  now  and  then  in  the  effort  to  find 
an  easier  position.  But  her  expression  was  serene,  and 
Ralph,  looking  up  at  her  through  drowsy  lids,  thought 
her  face  had  never  been  more  exquisite. 

"You  look  as  cool  as  a  wave,"  he  said,  reaching  out 
for  the  hand  on  her  knee.  She  let  him  have  it,  and  he 
drew  it  closer,  scrutinizing  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  bit  of 
precious  porcelain  or  ivory.  It  was  small  and  soft,  a 
mere  featherweight,  a  puff-baU  of  a  hand— not  quick 
and  thrilling,  not  a  speaking  hand,  but  one  to  be  fon- 
dled and  dressed  in  rings,  and  to  leave  a  rosy  blur  in 
the  brain.  The  fingers  were  short  and  tapering,  dim- 
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pled  at  the  base,  with  naib  as  smooth  as  rose-leaves. 
Ralph  Ufted  them  one  by  one.  like  a  child  playing  with 
piano-keys,  but  they  were  inelastic  and  did  not  sprmg 
back  far-only  far  enough  to  show  the  dimples. 

He  turned  the  hand  ove)  and  traced  the  course  of 
ite  blue  veins  from  the  wrist  to  the  rounding  of  the 
palm  below  the  fingers;  then  he  put  a  kiss  in  the  warm 
hollow  between.  The  upper  world  had  vanished:  his 
universe  had  shrunk  to  the  palm  of  a  hand.  But  there 
was  no  sense  of  diminution.  In  the  mystic  depths  whence 
his  passion  sprang,  earthly  dimensions  were  ignored  and 
t'le  curve  of  beauty  was  boundless  enough  to  hold  what- 
ever the  imagination  could  pour  into  it.  Ralph  had 
never  felt  more  convinced  of  his  power  to  write  a  great 
poem;  but  now  it  was  Undine's  hand  which  held  the 
mapc  wan^I  of  expression. 

She  stirred  again  uneasily,  answering  his  last  words 
with  a  faint  accent  of  reproach. 

"I  don't  }ed  cool.  You  said  there'd  be  a  breeze  up 

here." 
H*  laughed.  . 

"You  poor  darUng!  Wasn't  it  ever  as  hot  as  this  m 

Apex?" 

She  withdrew  her  hand  with  a  sBght  gnmace. 

"Yes— but  I  didn't  marry  you  to  go  back  to  Apex!" 

Ralph  laughed  again;  then  he  Ufted  himself  on  his 

elbow  and  regained  the  hand.  "I  wonder  what  you  did 

marry  me  for?" 
"Mercy!  It's  too  hot  for  conundrums."  She  spolce 
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without  impatience,  but  with  a  lassitude  less  joyous 
than  his. 

He  roused  himself.  "Do  you  really  mind  the  heat  so 
much?  We'U  go,  if  you  do." 

She  sat  up  eagerly.  "Go  to  Switzerland,  you  mean?" 

"WeU,  I  hadn't  taken  quite  as  long  a  leap.  I  only 
meant  we  might  drive  back  to  Siena." 

She  relapsed  listlessly  against  her  tree-trunk.  "Oh, 
Siena's  hotter  than  this." 

"We  could  go  and  sit  in  the  cathedral— it's  always 
cool  there  at  sunset." 

"We've  sat  in  the  cathedral  at  sunset  every  day  for 
a  week." 

"WeU,  what  do  you  say  to  stopping  at  Lecceto  on 
the  way?  I  haven't  shown  you  Lecceto  yet;  and  the 
drive  back  by  moonlight  would  be  glorious." 

This  woke  her  to  a  slight  show  of  interest.  "It  might 
be  nice— but  where  could  we  get  anything  to  eat?" 

Ralph  laughed  again.  "I  don't  believe  we  could. 
You're  too  practical." 

"Well,  somebody's  got  to  be.  And  the  food  in  the 
hotel  is  too  disgusting  if  we're  not  on  time." 

"I  admit  that  the  best  of  it  has  usually  been  appro- 
priated by  the  extremely  good-looking  cavalor-officer 
who's  so  keen  to  know  you." 

Undine's  face  brightened.  "You  know  he's  not  a 

Count;  he's  a  Marquis.  His  name's  Roviano;  his  palace 

in  Home  is  in  the  guide-books,  and  he  speaks  English 

beautifully.  «leste  found  out  about  him  from  the  head- 
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waiter."  she  said,  with  the  security  of  one  who  treats 
o{  recognized  values. 

Marvell,  sitting  upright,  reached  lazily  across  the 
grass  for  his  hat.  "Then  there's  all  the  more  reason  for 
rushing  back  to  defend  our  share."  He  spoke  in  the  ban- 
tering tone  which  had  become  the  habitual  expression 
of  his  tenderness;  b-  .t  his  eyes  softened  as  thej  absorbed 
in  a  last  glance  the  glimmering  submarine  light  of  the 
ancient  grove,  through  which  Undine's  figure  wavered 
nereid-like  above  him. 

"You  never  looked  your  name  more  than  you  do 
now,"  he  said,  kneeling  at  her  side  and  putting  his 
arm  about  her.  She  smiled  back  a  little  vaguely,  as  if 
not  seizing  his  allusion,  and  being  content  to  le,.  it 
drop  into  the  store  of  unexplained  references  which  had 
once  stimulated  her  curiosity  but  now  merely  gave  her 
leisure  to  think  of  other  things  ut  her  smile  was  no 
less  lovely  for  its  vagueness,  ar  ndeed,  to  Balph,  the 
loveliness  was  enhanced  by  ti-j  latent  doubt.  He  re- 
membered afterward  that  at  that  moment  the  cup  of 
life  seemed  to  brim  over. 

"Come,  deaiv— here  or  there— it's  all  divine!" 
In  tliC  carriage,  however,  she  remained  insensible  to 
the  soft  spell  of  the  evening,  noticing  only  the  heat  and 
dust,  and  saying,  ns  they  passed  under  the  wooded 
cliff  of  Lecceto,  that  they  might  as  well  have  stopped 
there  after  all,  since  with  such  a  headache  as  she  felt 
coming  on  she  didn't  care  if  she  dined  or  not. 

Ralph  feoked  up  yearningly  at  the  long  walls  ovcr- 
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head;  but  Undine',  mood  was  harfjy  fa^„„^ye  to 
co-nmunaon  w.th  such  scenes,  and  he  n.ade  no  attempt 
to    top  the  carmge.  Instead  he  presently  said-  "U 
you^re  Ured  of  luly.  we've  got  the  world  to  choos^ 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment;  then  she  said-  "It's 
^^heat  I'm  tired  of.  Don't  people  generally  come  he!, 

"  Y«.  That's  why  I  chose  the  summer:  so  that  we 
could  have  it  aU  to  ourselves." 

She  tried  to  put  a  note  of  reasonableness  into  her 
Ztl      r''  T  ""^  ^^  ^'"^  «"««  everywhere  a 

"You  poor  darling-  Let  us.  by  .Jl  means,  go  to  the 
Ph^  where  the  clothes  wiU  be  right:  they're  t^  bea„ 
tiful  to  be  left  out  of  our  scheme  of  life" 

Her  lips  hardened.  "I  know  you  don't  can.  how  I 
^k.  But  you  didn't  give  me  Ume  to  order  anything 
before  we  were  married,  and  I've  got  nothing  but  my 
last  wmter's  things  to  wear."  "^ 

Ralph  snnled.  Even  his  subjugated  mind  perceived 
the  me^„,,,te„,y  „f  Undine's  taxing  him  with  having 
hastened  the.r  marriage;  but  her  variations  on  the  ete,! 
nal  feminine  still  enchanted  him. 

"We'U  go  wherever  you  please-you  make  every 
place  the  one  place."  he  said,  as  if  he  were  humouZ 
an  u-resistible  child.  umourmg 
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"To  Switxeriand.  then?  Wleste  say.  St.  MoriU  is 
too  heavenly."  exclaimed  Undine,  who  gathered  her 
ideas  of  Europe  chiefly  from  the  conversation  o»  her 
experienced  attendant. 

"One  can  be  cool  8>.ort  of  the  Engadine.  Why  not  go 
south  again— say  to  Capri?" 

"  Can'i  ?  Is  that  the  island  we  saw  from  Naples,  where 
the  arUsu  go? "  She  drew  her  brows  together.  "  It  would 
be  simply  awful  getting  there  in  this  heat." 

"Well,  then.  I  know  a  litUe  place  in  Switxeriand 
where  one  can  still  get  away  from  the  crowd,  and  we 
can  sit  and  look  at  a  green  water-fall  whUe  I  Ue  m  wait 
for  adjectives." 

Mr.  Spragg's  astonishment  on  learning  that  his  son- 
in-law  contemplated  muntaining  a  hou^hold  on  the 
earnings  of  his  Muse  was  still  matter  for  pleasantry  be- 
tween the  pair;  and  one  of  the  humours  of  their  first 
weeks  together  had  consbted  in  picturing  themselves  as 
a  primeval  couple  setting  forth  across  a  virgin  continent 
and  subsisting  on  the  adjectives  which  Ralph  was  to 
trap  for  his  epic.  On  Uiis  occasion,  however,  his  wHe 
did  not  take  up  tJie  joke,  and  he  remained  sUent  while 
their  carriage  climbed  the  long  dusty  hill  to  the  Fonte- 
branda  gate.  He  had  seen  her  face  droop  as  he  suggested 
the  possibility  of  an  escape  from  the  crowds  in  Switzer- 
land, and  it  came  to  him.  wiUi  tiie  sharpness  of  a  knife- 
thrust,  tiiat  a  crowd  was  what  she  wanted— that  she 
was  sick  to  deaUi  of  being  alone  with  him. 
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He  Mt  moUonloB.  staring  ahead  at  the  red-brown 
walU  and  towers  on  the  steep  above  them.  After  aU 
there  was  nothing  sudden  in  his  discove>  ,-.  ]•    •  weeks 
it  had  hung  on  the  edge  of  consciousness,  but  he  had 
turned  Irora  it  with  the  heart's  instinctive  clinging  to 
the  unrealities  by  which  it  lives.  Even  now  a  hundred 
qualifying  reasons  rushed  to  his  aid.  They  told  him  it 
was  not  of  himself  that  Undine  had  wearied,  but  only 
of  their  present  way  of  life.  He  had  said  a  mom«it  be- 
fore,  without  conscious  exajgeration,  that  her  pieseace 
made  any  place  the  one  place;    yet   how  willingly 
would  he  have  consented  to  share  in  such  a  life  as  she 
was  leading  before  their  marriage?  And  he  had  to  ac- 
knowledge their  months  of  desultory  wandering  from 
one  remote  Italian  hiU-top  to  another  must  have  seemed 
as  purposeless  to  her  as  balls  and  dinners  would  have 
been  to  him.  An  imagination  like  his.  peopled  with  such 
varied  images  and  associations,  fed  by  n  many  cur- 
renta  from  the  long  stream  of  h.-  .,n.   ,,,    ,'ence.  could 
bardly  picture  the  bareness  o    ■  he  smaD     ;  :  Ut  pkce 
in  which  his  wife's  spirit  flu.l   -.  '    >^e,.  ,^  ,^  ^g,  ^ 
destitute  of  beauty  and  mystery  as  th>  mi  ;.,  school- 
house  in  which  she  had  been  educated    "  ,  "ler  ideals 
seemed  to  Kalph  as  pathetic  as  the  i  .uaments  made 
of  corks  and  cigar-bands  with  which  her  infant  hands 
had  been  taught  to  adorn  it.  He  was  beginning  to  un- 
derstand this,  and  learning  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
narrow  compass  of  her  experience.  The  task  of  opening 
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new  windows  in  her  mind  was  inspiring  enough  to  give 
him  infinite  patience;  and  he  would  not  yet  own  to 
himself  that  her  pUancy  and  variety  were  imitative 
rather  than  spontaneous. 

MeanwhUe  he  had  no  desire  to  sacrifice  her  wishes 
to  his,  and  it  distressed  him  that  he  dared  not  confess 
his  real  reason  for  avoiding  the  Engadine.  The  truth 
was  that  their  funds  were  shrinking  faster  than  he  had 
expected.  Mr.  Spragg.   after  blunUy  opposing  their 
hastened  marriage  on  the   ground  that  he  was  not 
prepared,  at  such  short  notice,  to  make  the  necessary 
provision  for  his  daughter,  had  shortly  afterward  (prob- 
ably, as  Undine  observed  to  Ralph,  in  consequence  of 
a  lucky  "turn"  in  the  Street)  met  their  wishes  with 
all  possible  UberaUty,  bestowing  on  them  a  wedding 
in  conformity  with  Mrs.  Spragg's  ideals  and  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  Mrs.  Heeny's  dippings,  and  pledg- 
ing himself  to  provide  Undine  with  an  income  adequate 
to  so  brilliant  a  beginning.    It  was  understood  that 
Ralph,  on  their  return,  should  renounce  the  law  for 
some  more  paying  business;  but  this  seemed  the  small- 
est of  sacrifices  to  make  for  the  privilege  of  caUing 
Undine  his  wife;  and  besides,  he  stUl  secretly  hoped 
that,  in  the  interval,  his  real  vocation  might  declare 
itself  in  some  work  which  would  justify  his  adopt- 
ing the  life  of  letters. 

He  had  assumed  that  Undine's  allowance,  with  the 
addition  of  his  own  small  income,  would  be  enough 
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to  satisfy  their  needs.  His  own  were  few,  and  had  al- 
ways been  within  his  means;  but  his  wife's  daily  re- 
quirements, combined  with  her  intermittent  outbreaks 
of  extravagance,  had  thrown  out  all  his  calculations, 
and  they  were  already  seriously  exceeding  their  in- 
come. 

If  any  one  had  prophesied  before  his  marriage  that 
he  would  find  it  diflBcult  to  teU  this  to  Undine  he  would 
have  smiled  at  the  suggestion;  and  during  their  first 
days  together  it  had  seemed  as  though  pecuniary  ques- 
tions were  the  last  likely  to  be  raised  between  them. 
But  his  marital  education  had  since  made  strides,  and 
he  now  knew  that  a  disregard  for  money  may  imply 
not  the  williugness  to  get  on  without  it  but  merely  a 
blind  confidence  that  it  wiU  somehow  be  provided.  If 
Undine,  like  the  Ulies  of  the  field,  took  no  care,  it  was 
not  because  her  wants  were  as  few  but  because  she 
assumed  that  care  would  be  taken  for  her  by  those 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  enable  her  to  unite  floral 
insouciance  with  Sheban  elegance. 

She  had  met  Ralph's  first  note  of  warning  with  the 
assurance  that  she  "didn't  mean  to  worry";  and  her 
tone  implied  that  it  was  his  business  to  do  so  for  her. 
He  certainly  wanted  to  guard  her  from  this  as  from  all 
other  cares;  he  wanted  also,  and  still  more  passionately 
after  the  topic  had  once  or  twice  recurred  between  them, 
to  guard  himself  from  the  risk  of  judging  where  he  still 
adored.  These  restraints  to  frankness  kept  him  silent 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  drive,  and  when,  after 
dinner.  Undine  again  complained  of  her  headax^he,  he 
let  her  go  up  to  her  room  and  wandered  out  into  the 
dimly  lit  streets  to  renewed  conraiunion  with  his  prob- 
lems. 

They  hung  on  him  insistently  as  darkness  fell,  and 
Siena  grew  vocal  with  that  shrill  diversity  of  sounds 
that  breaks,  on  summer  nights,  from  every  cleft  of  the 
masonry  in  old  Italian  towns.  Then  the  moon  rose,  un- 
folding depth  by  depth  the  lines  of  the  antique  land; 
and  Ralph,  leaning  agdnst  an  old  brick  parapet,  and 
watching  each  silver-blue  remoteness  disclose  itself  be- 
tween the  dark  masses  of  thie  middle  distance,  felt  his 
spirit  enlarged  and  pacified.  For  the  first  time,  as  his 
senses  thrilled  to  the  deep  touch  of  beauty,  he  asked 
himself  if  out  of  these  floating  and  fugitive  vibrations 
he  might  not  build  something  concrete  and  stable,  if 
even  such  dull  common  cares  as  now  oppressed  him 
might  not  become  the  motive  power  of  creation.  If  he 
could  only,  on  the  spot,  do  something  with  all  the  ac- 
cumulated spoils  of  the  last  months— something  that 
should  both  put  money  into  his  pocket  and  harmony 
mto  the  rich  confusion  of  his  spirit!  "I'll  write— I'll 
write:  that  must  be  what  the  whole  thing  means,"  he 
said  to  himself,  with  a  vague  clutch  at  some  solution 
which  should  keep  him  a  Uttle  longer  hanging  half-way 
down  the  steep  of  disenchantment. 
He  would  have  stayed  on,  heedless  of  time,  to  trace 
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the  ramifications  of  his  idea  in  the  complex  beauty  of 
the  scene,  but  for  the  longing  to  share  his  mood  with 
Undine.  For  the  last  few  months  every  thought  and  sen- 
sation had  been  instantly  transmuted  into  such  emo- 
tional impulses  and,  though  the  currents  of  communi- 
cation between  himself  and  Undine  were  neither  deep 
nor  numerous,  each  fresh  rush  of  feeling  seemed  strong 
enough  to  clear  a  way  to  her  heart.  He  hurried  back, 
almost  breathlessly,  to  the  inn;  but  even  as  he  knocked 
at  her  door  the  subtle  emanation  of  other  influences 
seemed  to  arrest  and  chill  him. 

She  had  put  out  the  lamp,  and  sat  by  the  window  in 
the  moonlight,  her  head  propped  on  a  listless  hand. 
As  Marvell  entered  she  turned;  then,  without  speaking, 
she  looked  away  again. 

He  was  used  to  this  mute  reception,  and  had  learned 
that  it  had  no  personal  motive,  but  was  the  result  of 
an  extremely  simplified  social  code.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spragg 
seldom  spoke  to  each  other  when  they  met,  and  words 
of  greeting  seemed  almost  unknown  to  their  domestic 
vocabiil.^iy.  Marvell,  at  first,  had  fancied  that  his  own 
warmth  would  call  forth  a  response  from  his  wife,  who 
had  been  so  quick  to  learn  the  forms  of  worldly  inter- 
course; but  he  soon  saw  that  she  regarded  intimacy  as 
a  pretext  for  escaping  from  such  forms  into  a  total 
absence  of  expression. 

To-night,  however,  he  felt  another  meaning  in  her 
silence,  and  perceived  that  she  intended  him  to  feel  it. 
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He  met  it  by  sUence.  but  of  a  different  kind;  letting  his 
nearness  speak  for  him  as  he  knelt  beside  her  and 
laid  his  cheek  against  hers.  She  seemed  hardly  aware 
of  the  gesture;  but  to  that  he  was  also  used.  She  had 
never  shown  any  repugnance  to  his  tenderness,  but  such 
response  as  it  evoked  was  remote  and  Ariel-like,  sug- 
gesting, from  the  first,  not  so  much  of  the  recoU  of  igno- 
rance as  the  co(Jness  of  the  element  from  which  she  took 

her  name. 

As  he  pressed  her  to  him  she  seemed  to  grow  less 
impassive  and  he  felt  her  resign  herself  Uke  a  tired 
chill.  He  held  his  breath,  not  daring  to  break  the  speU. 
At  length  he  whispered:  "I've  just  seen  such  a  won- 
derful thing— I  wish  you't'  been  with  me!" 

"What  sort  of  a  thing?"  She  turned  her  head  with 
a  faint  show  of  interest. 

"A— I  don't  know — a  vision. . .  It  came  to  me  out 
there  just  now  with  the  moonrise." 

"A  vision?"  Her  interest  flagged.  "I  never  cared 
much  about  spirite.  Mother  used  to  try  to  drag  me  to 
glances— but  they  always  made  me  sleepy." 

Ralph  laughed.  "I  don't  mean  a  dead  spirit  but  a 
living  one!  I  saw  the  vision  of  a  book  I  mean  to  do.  It 
came  to  me  suddenly,  magnificently,  swooped  down  on 
me  as  that  big  white  moon  swooped  down  on  the  black 
landscape,  tore  at  me  Uke  a  great  white  eagle— Uke 
the  bird  of  Jove!  After  aU,  imagination  wm  the  eagle 
that  devoured  Prometheus!" 
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She  drew  away  abruptly,  and  the  bright  moonlight 
showed  him  the  apprehension  in  her  face.  "You're  not 
going  to  write  a  book  heref" 

He  stood  up  and  wandered  away  a  step  or  two;  then 
he  turned  and  came  back.  "Of  course  not  here.  Wher- 
ever you  want.  The  main  point  is  that  it's  come  to  me 
—no,  that  it's  come  back  to  me!  For  it's  aU  these 
months  together,  it's  aU  our  happiness— it's  the  mean- 
ing of  life  that  I've  found,  and  it's  you.  dearest,  you 
who've  given  it  to  me!" 

He  dropped  down  beside  her  again;  but  she  disen- 
gaged herself  and  he  heard  a  UtUe  sob  in  her  throat. 

"Undine— what's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing. . .  I  don't  know. . .  I  suppose  I'm  home- 
sick. . ." 

"Homesick?  You  poor  darling!  You're  tired  of  trav- 
elling? What  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know. . .  I  don't  like  Europe  . . .  it's  not 
what  I  expected,  and  I  think  it's  aU  too  dreadfully 
dreary!"  The  words  broke  from  her  in  a  long  wail  of 
rebellion. 

MarveU  gazed  at  her  perplexedly.  It  seemed  stranr 
that  such  unguessed  thoughts  should  have  been  stirrin^ 
m  the  heart  pressed  to  his.  "It's  less  interesting  than 
you  expected— or  less  amusing?  Is  that  it?" 

"It's  dirty  and  ugly— all  the  towns  we've  been  to 
are  disgustingly  dirty.  I  loathe  the  smells  and  the  beg- 
gars. I'm  sick  and  tired  of  the  stu^  rooms  in  the 
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hotels.  I  thought  it  would  all  be  so  splendid— but  New 
York's  ever  so  much  nicer!" 

"Not  New  York  in  July?" 

"I  don't  care— there  are  the  roof-gardens,  anyway; 
and  there  are  always  people  round.  All  these  places 
seem  as  if  they  were  dead.  It's  all  like  some  awful 
cemetery." 

A  sense  of  compunction  checked  Marvell's  laughter. 
"Don't  cry,  dear — don't!  I  see,  I  understand.  You're 
lonely  and  the  heat  has  tired  you  out.  It  is  dull  here; 
awfully  dull;  I've  been  stupid  not  to  feel  it.  But  we'll 
start  at  once — ^we'U  get  out  of  it." 

She  brightened  instantly.  "We'll  go  up  to  Switzer- 
land?" 

"We'll  go  up  to  Switzerland."  He  had  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  quiet  place  with  the  green  water-fall, 
where  he  might  have  made  tryst  with  his  vision;  then 
he  turned  his  mind  from  it  and  said:  "We'll  go  just 
where  you  want.  How  soon  can  you  be  ready  to  start?  " 

"Oh,  to-morrow— the  first  thing  to-morrow!  I'll 
make  Celeste  get  out  of  bed  now  and  pack.  Can  we  go 
right  through  to  St.  Moriti?  I'd  rather  sleep  in  the  train 
than  in  another  of  these  awful  places." 

She  was  on  her  feet  in  a  flash,  her  face  alight,  her 
hair  waving  and  floating  about  her  as  though  it  rose 
on  her  happy  heart-beats. 

"Oh,  Balph,  it's  neeet  of  you,  and  I  love  you!"  she 
cried  out,  letting  him  take  her  to  his  breast. 
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rf  the  quiet  place  with  the  green  water-fall  Ralph's 
vision  might  have  kept  faith  with  him;  but  how 
could  he  hope  to  surprise  it  in  the  midsummer  crowds 
of  St.  Moritz? 

Undine,  at  any  rate,  had  found  there  what  she 
wanted;  and  when  he  was  at  her  side,  and  her  radiant 
smile  included  Um.  every  other  quesUon  was  in  abey- 
ance. But  there  were  hours  of  solitary  striding  over 
bare  grassy  slopes,  face  to  face  with  the  ironic  inter- 
rogation of  sky  and  mountains,  when  his  anxieties  came 
back,  more  persistent  and  importunate.  Sometimes  they 
took  the  form  of  merely  material  difficulties.  How,  for 
instance,  was  he  to  meet  the  cost  of  their  ruinous  suite 
at  the  Engadine  Palace  whfle  he  awaited  Mr.  Spragg's 
next  remittance?  And  once  the  hotel  bills  were  paid, 
what  would  be  left  for  the  journey  back  to  Paris,  the 
looming  expenses  there,  the  price  of  the  passage  to 
America?  These  questions  would  ffing  him  back  on  the 
thought  of  his  projected  book,  which  was,  after  all,  to 
be  what  the  masterpieces  of  Hterature  had  mostly  been 
—a  pot-boUer.  Well!  Why  not?  Did  not  the  worshipper 
always  heap  the  rarest  essences  on  the  altar  of  his 
divinity?  Ralph  still  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  giving 
back  to  Undine  something  of  the  beauty  of  their  first 
months  together.  But  even  on  his  solitaiy  walks  the 
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vision  eluded  him;  and  he  could  spare  so  few  houis  to 
its  pursuit! 

Undine's  days  were  crowded,  and  it  was  still  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  where  she  went  he  should  follow.  He 
had  risen  visibly  in  her  opinion  since  they  had  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  life  of  the  big  hotels,  and  she  had  seen 
that  his  command  of  foreign  tongues  put  him  at  an 
advantage  even  in  circles  where  English  was  generally 
spoken  if  not  understood.  Undine  herself,  hampered  by 
her  lack  of  languages,  was  soon  drawn  into  the  group 
of  compatriots  who  struck  the  social  pitch  of  their  hotel. 
Their  types  were  familiar  enough  to  Ralph,  who  had 
taken  their  measure  in  former  wanderings,  and  come 
across  their  duplicates  in  every  scene  of  continental  idle- 
ness. Foremost  among  them  was  Mrs.  Harvey  Shal- 
lum,  a  showy  Parisianized  figure,  with  a  small  wax- 
featured  husband  whose  ultra-fashionable  clothes  seemed 
a  tribute  to  his  wife's  importance  rather  than  the  mark 
of  his  personal  taste.  Mr.  Shallum,  in  fact,  could  not 
be  said  to  have  any  personal  bent.  Though  he  conversed 
with  a  colourless  fluency  in  the  principal  European 
tongues,  he  seldom  exercised  his  gift  except  in  inter- 
course with  hotel-uianagers  and  head-waiters;  and  his 
long  silences  were  broken  only  by  resigned  allusions  to 
the  enormities  he  had  suffered  at  tL  -uids  of  this 
frifted  but  unscrupulous  class. 

Mrs.  Shallimi,  though  in  command  of  but  a  few 
verbs,  all  of  which,  on  her  lips,  became  irregular,  man- 
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aged  to  express  a  polyglot  personality  as  vivid  as  her 
husband's  was  effaced.  Her  only  idea  of  intercourse  with 
her  kind  was  to  organize  it  into  bands  and  subject  it 
.  to  frequent  displacements;  and  society  smiled  at  her 
for  these  exertions  like  an  infant  vigorously  rocked. 
She  saw  at  once  Undine's  value  as  a  factor  in  her 
scheme,  and  the  two  formed  an  alliance  on  which  Ralph 
refrained  from  shedding  the  cold  light  of  depreciation. 
It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him  not  to  seem  to  dis- 
dain any  of  Undine's  amusements:  the  noisy  intermi- 
nable picnics,  the  hot  promiscuous  balls,  the  concerts, 
bridge-parties  and  theatricals  which  helped  to  disguise 
the  difference  between  the  high  Alps  and  Paris  or  New 
York.  He  told  himself  that  there  is  always  a  Narcis- 
sus-element in  youth,  and  that  what  Undine  really  en- 
joyed was  the  image  of  her  own  charm  mirrored  in  the 
general  admiration.  With  her  quick  perceptions  and 
adaptabilities  she  would  soon  learn  to  care  more  about 
the  quality  of  the  reflecting  surface;  and  meanwhile  no 
criticism  of  his  should  mar  her  pleasure. 

The  appearance  at  their  hotel  of  the  cavalry-officer 
from  Siena  was  a  not  wholly  agreeable  surprise;  but 
even  after  the  handsome  Marquis  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Undine,  and  had  whirled  her  through  an  eve- 
ning's dances,  Ralph  was  not  seriously  disturbed.  Hus- 
band and  wife  had  groww  vkwer  to  each  other  since  they 
had  come  to  St.  Muriti,  and  in  the  brief  moments  she 
could  give  him  Undine  was  now  always  gay  and  ap- 
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pioachsble.  Her  fitftil  humours  had  vaniahed,  and  she 
showed  qualities  of  comiadeship  that  seemed  the  prom- 
ise of  a  deeper  understanding.  But  this  very  hope  made 
him  more  subject  to  her  moods,  more  fearful  of  dis- 
turbing the  harmony  between  them.  l>ast  of  all  could 
he  broach  the  subject  of  money :  he  had  too  keen  a  mem- 
ory of  the  way  her  lips  could  narrow,  and  her  eyes  turn 
from  him  as  if  he  were  a  stranger. 

It  was  a  different  matter  that  oje  day  brought  the 
look  he  feared  to  her  face.  She  had  announced  her  in- 
tention of  going  on  an  excursion  with  Mrs.  Shallum 
and  three  or  four  of  the  young  men  who  formed  the 
nucleus  of  their  shifting  drde,  and  for  the  first  time 
she  did  not  ask  Ralph  if  he  were  coming;  but  he  felt 
no  resentment  at  being  left  out.  He  was  tired  of  these 
noisy  assaults  on  the  high  solitudes,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  quiet  aftdmoon  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  book. 
Now  if  ever  there  seemed  a  chance  of  recapturing  the 
moonlight  vision. . . 

From  his  balcony  he  looked  down  on  the  assembling 
party.  Mrs.  Shallum  was  abeady  screaming  bilingually 
at  various  windows  in  the  long  fagade;  and  Undine  pres- 
ently came  out  of  the  hotel  with  the  Marchese  Roviano 
and  two  young  English  diplomatists.  Slim  and  tall  in 
her  trim  mountain  garb,  she  made  the  ornate  Mrs.  Shal- 
lum look  like  a  piece  of  ambulant  upholstery.  The  high 
air  brightened  her  cheeks  and  struck  new  lights  from 
her  hair,  and  Ralph  had  never  seen  her  so  touched  with 
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moming  freshneM.  The  party  was  not  yet  complete, 
and  he  felt  a  movement  of  annoyance  when  he  recog- 
njied,  in  the  last  person  to  join  it,  a  Russian  lady  of 
cosmopolitan  notoriety  whom  he  had  run  across  in  his 
unmarried  days,  and  as  to  whom  he  had  already  warned 
Undine.  Knowing  what  strange  specimens  from  the 
depths  slip  through  the  wide  meshes  of  the  watering, 
place  world,  he  had  foreseen  that  a  meeting  with  the 
Baroness  Adelschein  was  inevitable;  but  he  had  not 
expected  her  to  become  one  of  his  wife's  inUmate  circle. 
When  the  excursionists  had  started  he  turned  back 
to  his  writing-Uble  and  tried  to  take  up  his  work;  but 
he  could  not  fix  his  thoughte:  they  were  far  away,  in 
pursuit  of  Undine.  He  had  been  but  five  months  mar- 
ried, and  it  seemed,  after  aU,  rather  soon  for  him  to  be 
dropped  out  of  such  excursions  as  unquestioningly  as 
poor  Harvey  Shallum.  He  smiled  away  this  first  twinge 
of  jealousy,  but  the  irriiaUon  it  left  found  a  pretext 
in  his  displeasure  at  Undine's  choice  of  companions. 
Mrs.  ShaUum  grated  on  his  taste,  but  she  was  as  open 
to  inspection  as  a  shop-window,  and  he  was  sure  »hat 
time  would  teach  his  wife  the  cheapness  of  what  she 
had  to  show.  Boviano  and  the  Englishmen  were  well 
enough  too:  frankly  bent  on  amusement,  but    leasant 
and  weU-bred.  But  they  would  naturally  take  their  tone 
from  the  women  they  were  with;  and  Madame  Adel- 
schein's  tone  was  notorious.  He  knew  also  that  Undine's 
faculty  of  self-defense  was  weakened  by  the  instinct  of 
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adapting  herself  to  whatever  company  she  waa  in,  of 
copying  "the  others"  in  speech  and  gestuns  as  dosely 
as  she  reflected  them  in  dress;  and  he  was  disturbed  by 
the  thought  of  what  her  ignorance  might  expose  her  to. 

She  came  back  Ute,  fliished  with  her  long  walk,  her 
face  all  sparkle  and  mystery,  as  he  had  seen  it  in  the 
first  days  of  their  courtship;  and  the  look  somehow  re- 
vived his  irritated  sense  of  having  been  intentionally 
left  out  of  the  party. 

"You've  been  gone  forever.  Was  it  the  Adelschdn 
who  made  you  go  such  lengths?  "  he  asKed  her,  trying  to 

keep  to  his  usual  joking  tone. 

Undine,  as  she  dropped  down  on  the  sofa  and  un- 
pinned her  hat,  shed  on  him  the  light  of  her  guUeless 


"I  don't  know:  everybody  was  amusing.  The  Mar- 
quis is  awfully  bright." 

"I'd  no  idea  you  or  Bertha  Shallum  knew  Madame 
Adelschein  well  enough  to  take  her  off  with  you  in  that 

way." 
Undine  sat  absently  smoothing  the  tuft  of  glossy 

cock's-feathers  in  her  hat. 

"I  don't  see  that  you've  got  to  know  people  partic- 
ularly weU  to  go  for  a  walk  witii  them.  The  Baroness  is 
awfully  bright  too." 

She  always  gave  her  acquaintances  their  tities,  seem- 
ing not,  in  this  respect,  to  have  noticed  that  a  simpler 
form  prevailed. 
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"I  don't  dispute  the  intereat  of  what  ^».»        ,   bm 
I've  toW  you  what  decent  pec^le  thin,     :!      !  .    Oki 
does,"  Ralph  retorted,  exasper  v.  J  by  »  -ed  a 

wilful  pretense  of  ignorance. 

She  continued  to  scnitiniie  him  with  her  clear  eyes, 
in  which  there  was  no  shadow  of  offense. 
^  "You  mean  they  don't  want  to  go  round  with  her? 
Youre  mistaken:  it's  not  true.  She  goes  round  with 
everybody.  She  d:  ..d  last  night  with  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess; Rov  ano  told  aie  so." 

This  was  noL  calcuLteo  tc  make  R.iph  take  a  more 
tolerant  view  of  the  juerti.  n. 

"Does  he  also  tell  yoi-  ^^}uit\  said  of  her?" 
"What's  said  of  her?"  Undine's  limpid  glance  re- 
buked h.m.  "Do  you  mean  tlmt  disgasting  scandal  you 
told  me  about?  Do  you  suppose  I'd  let  him  talk  to  k 
about  such  things?  I  meant  you're  mi.staken  about  K.  r 
social  position.  He  says  she  goes  everywhere." 

Ralph  laughed  impatiently.  "No  doubt  Hoviai  s 
an  authority;  but  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  his  business 
to  choose  your  friends  for  you." 

Undine  echoed  his  laugh.  "WeU,  I  guess  I  don't 
need  anybody  to  do  that:  I  can  do  it  myself."  she  said 
with  the  good-humoured  curtness  that  was  the  habitual 
note  of  mtercourse  with  the  Spraggs. 

Ralph  sat  down  beside  her  and  laid  a  caressing  touch 
on  her  shoulder.  "No,  you  can't,  you  foolish  child.  You 
know  nothing  of  this  society  you're  in;  of  its  antece- 
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dents,  its  rules,  its  conventions;  and  it's  my  affair  to 
look  after  you,  and  warn  you  when  you're  on  the  wrong 

track." 

"Mercy,  what  a  solenm  speech!"  She  shrugged  away 
his  hand  without  ill-temper.  "I  don't  believe  an  Amer- 
ican woman  needs  to  know  sudb  a  lot  about  their  old 
rules.  They  can  see  I  mean  to  follow  my  own,  and  if 
they  don't  like  it  thqr  needn't  go  with  me." 

"Oh,  they'll  go  with  you  fast  enough,  as  you  call  it. 
They'll  be  too  charmed  to.  The  question  is  how  far 
they'll  make  you  go  with  them,  and  where  they'U 
finally  land  you." 

She  tossed  her  head  back  with  the  movement  she 
had  learned  in  "speaking"  school-pieces  about  freedom 
and  the  British  tyra-v 

"No  one's  ever  ye^  gone  any  farther  with  me  than 
I  wanted!"  she  declared.  She  was  really  exquisitely 

"I'm  not  sure  Boviano  hasn't,  m  vouching  for  Ma- 
dame Addschein.  But  he  probably  thinks  you  know 
about  her.  To  him  this  isn't  'soiiety'  any  more  than 
the  people  in  an  omnibus  are.  Society,  to  everybody 
here,  means  the  sanction  of  their  own  special  group 
and  of  the  corresponding  groups  elsewhere.  The  Adel- 
Bchein  goes  about  in  a  place  like  tiiis  because  it's  no- 
body's business  to  stop  her;  but  the  women  w'no  tol- 
erate her  here  would  drop  her  like  a  shot  if  she  set  foot 
on  their  own  ground." 
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The  thou^tful  air  with  which  Undine  heard  him 
out  made  him  ftaqr  this  argument  had  carried;  and 
as  he  ended  she  threw  him  a  bright  look. 

"Well,  that's  easy  enough:  I  can  drop  her  if  she 
comes  to  New  York." 

Balph  sat  silent  for  a  moment— then  he  turned  away 
and  began  to  gather  up  his  scattered  pages. 

Undine,  in  the  ensuing  days,  was  no  less  often  with 
Madame  Adelschein,  and  Ralph  suspected  a  challenge 
in  her  open  frequentation  of  the  lady.  But  if  challenge 
there  were,  he  let  it  lie.  Whether  his  wife  saw  more  or 
less  of  Madame  Adelschein  seemed  no  longer  of  much 
consequence:  she  had  so  amply  shown  him  her  ability 
to  protect  herself.  The  pang  lay  m  the  completeness  of 
thj  proof— in  the  perfect  functioning  of  her  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  For  the  first  time  he  was  face  to  face 
with  his  hovering  dread:  he  was  judging  where  he  still 
adored. 

Before  long  more  pressing  cares  absorbed  him.  He 
had  already  begun  to  watch  the  post  for  his  father-in- 
law's  monthly  remittance,  without  precisely  knowing 
how,  even  with  iU  aid,  he  was  to  bridge  the  gulf  of 
expense  between  St.  Moriti  and  New  York.  The  non- 
arrival  of  Mr.  Spragg's  cheque  was  productive  of  graver 
fears,  and  these  were  abruptly  confirmed  when,  coming 
in  one  afternoon,  he  found  Undine  ctying  over  a  letter 
from  her  mother. 
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Her  distress  made  him  fear  that  Mr.  Spragg  was  iU. 
and  he  drew  her  to  him  soothingly;  but  she  broke  away 
with  an  impatient  movement. 

"Oh,  they're  aU  wdl  enough— but  father's  lost  a  lot 
of  money.  He's  been  speculating,  and  he  can't  send  us 
anything  for  at  least  three  months." 

Ralph  murmured  reassuringly:  ".^  long  as  there's 
no  one  iU !  "—bat  in  reaUty  he  was  f  oUowing  her  despair- 
ing gaze  down  the  long  perspective  of  their  barren 
quarter. 

"Three  months!  Three  months!" 
Undine  dried  her  eyes,  and  sat  with  set  Ups  and  tap- 
ping foot  while  he  read  her  mother's  letter. 

"Your  poor  father!  It's  a  hard  knock  for  him.  I'm 
sorrj    '  he  said  as  he  handed  it  back. 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  seem  to  hear;  then  she 
said  between  her  teeth :  "  It's  hard  for  tM.  I  suppose  now 
we'll  have  to  go  straight  home." 

He  looked  at  her  with  wonder.  "If  that  were  all! 

In  any  case  I  should  have  to  be  back  in  a  few  weeks." 

"But  we  needn't  have  left  here  in  August!  It's  the 

first  place  in  Europe  that  I've  Uked.  and  it's  just  my 

luck  to  be  dragged  away  from  it!" 

"I'm  so  awfully  sorry,  dearest.  It's  my  fault  for  per- 
suading you  to  marry  a  pauper." 

"It's  father's  fault.  Why  on  earth  did  he  go  and 
speculate?  There's  no  use  his  saying  he's  sorry  now!" 
She  sat  brooding  for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly  took 
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Ralph's  hand.  "Coaldn't  your  people  do  something- 
help  us  out  just  this  once,  I  mean?" 

He  flushed  to  the  forehead:  it  seemed  inconceivable 
that  she  should  make  such  a  suggestion. 

"I  couldn't  ask  them— it's  not  possible.  My  grand- 
father does  as  much  as  he  can  for  me,  and  my  mother 
has  nothing  but  what  he  gives  her." 
^^  Undine  seemed  unconscious  of  his  embarrassment. 
"He  doesn't  give  us  nearly  as  much  as  father  does," 
she  said;  and.  as  Ralph  remained  silent,  she  went  on: 
"Couldn't  you  ask  your  sister,  then?  I  must  have  some 
clothes  to  go  home  in." 

His  heart  contracted  as  he  looked  at  her.  What  sin- 
ister change  came  over  her  when  her  will  was  crossed? 
She  seemed  to  grow  inaccessible,  implacable— her  eyes 
were  like  the  eyes  of  an  enemy. 

"I  don't  know— I'll  see,"  he  said,  rising  and  moving 
away  from  her.  At  that  moment  the  touch  of  her  hand 
was  repugnant.  Yes-he  might  ask  Laura,  no  doubt: 
and  whatever  she  had  would  be  his.  But  the  necessity 
was  bitter  to  him,  and  Undine's  unconsciousness  of  the 
fact  hurt  him  more  than  her  indifference  to  her  father's 
misfortune. 

What  hurt  him  most  was  the  curious  fact  that,  for 
aU  her  light  irresponsibility,  it  was  always  she  who 
made  the  practical  suggestion,  hit  the  nail  of  expediency 
on  the  head.  No  sentimental  scruple  made  the  blow 
waver  or  deflected  her  resolute  aim.  She  had  thought 
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at  once  of  Laura,  and  Laura  was  his  only,  his  inevitoble. 
resource.  His  anxious  mind  pictured  his  sister's  wonder, 
and  made  him  wince  under  the  sting  of  Henley  Fair- 
ford's  irony:  Fairford,  who  at  the  time  of  the  mamage 
had  sat  silent  and  pulled  his  moustache  while  every  one 
else  argued  and  objected,  yet  under  whose  silence  Ralph 
had  Telt  a  deeper  protest  than  under  all  the  reasoning  of 
the  others.  It  was  no  comfort  to  reflect  that  Fairford 
would  probably  continue  to  say  nothing!  But  necessity 
made  Ught  of  these  twinges,  and  Ralph  set  his  teeth 

and  cabled.  , 

Undine's  chief  surprise  seemed  to  be  that  Laura  s 
response,  though  immediate  and  generous,  did  not  en- 
able them  to  stay  on  at  St.  Moritz.  But  she  apparently 
read  in  her  husband's  look  the  uselessness  of  such  a 
hope,  for,  with  one  of  the  sudden  changes  of  mood 
that  still  disarmed  him,  she  accepted  tiie  need  of  de- 
parture, and  took  leave  philosophically  of  the  Shal- 
lums  and  their  band.  After  all.  Paris  was  ahead,  and  m 
September  one  would  have  a  chance  to  see  the  new 
models  and  surprise  the  secret  councils  of  tiie  dress- 
makers. ,  .  .     u 

Ralph  was  astonished  at  the  tenacity  with  which  she 
held  to  her  purpose.  He  tried,  when  they  reached  Pans, 
to  make  her  feel  tiie  necessity  of  starting  at  once  for 
home;  but  she  complained  of  fatigue  and  of  feehng 
vaguely  unweU.and  he  had  to  yield  to  her  desire  for  rest. 
The  word,  however,  was  to  strike  him  as  strangely 
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misappKed,  for  from  the  day  of  their  arrival  she  was 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  activity.  She  seemed  to  have 
mastered  her  Paris  by  divination,  and  between  the 
bounds  of  the  Boulevards  and  the  Place  Venddme 
she  moved  at  once  with  supernatural  ease. 

"Of  course,"  she  explained  to  him,  "I  understand 
how  Uttle  we've  got  to  spend;  but  I  left  New  York  with- 
out a  rag,  and  it  was  you  who  made  me  countermand 
my  trousseau,  instead  of  having  it  sent  after  us.  I  wish 
now  I  hadn't  listened  to  you— fatiier'd  have  had  to  pay 
for  that  before  he  lost  his  money.  As  it  is,  it  will  be 
cheaper  in  tiie  end  for  me  to  pick  up  a  few  things  here. 
The  advantage  of  going  to  the  French  drass-makers 
is  Uiat  they'll  wait  twice  as  long  for  their  money  as 
the  people  at  home.  And  they're  all  crazy  to  dress  me 
—Bertha  Shallum  will  tell  you  so:  she  says  no  one  ever 
had  such  a  chance!  That's  why  I  was  willing  to  come 
to  tills  stuffy  little  hotel— I  wanted  to  save  every  scrap 
I  could  to  get  a  few  decent  things.  And  over  here  they're 
accustomed  to  being  bargained  with— you  ought  to  see 
how  I've  beaten  them  down!  Have  you  any  idea  what  a 

dinner-dress  costs  in  New  York ?" 

So  it  went  on,  obtusely  and  persistently,  whenever  he 
tried  to  sound  the  note  of  prudence.  But  on  otiier 
themes  she  was  more  than  usually  responsive.  Paris 
enchanted  her,  and  tiiey  had  delightful  hours  at  the 
theaties— tile  "little"  ones— amusing  dinners  at  fash- 
ionable restaurants,  and  reckless  evenings  in  haunts 
where  she  tiirilled  with  simple  glee  at  the  tiiought  of 
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what  she  must  so  obviously  be  "taken  for."  AU  these 
familiar  diversions  regained,  for  Ralph,  a  fresh  zest  in 
her  company.  Her  innocence,  her  high  spirite,  her 
astounding  comments  and  credulities,  renovated  the 
old  Parisian  adventure  and  flung  a  veil  of  romance 
over  its  hackneyed  scenes.  Beheld  through  such  a  me- 
dium the  future  looked  less  near  and  implacable,  and 
Ralph,  when  he  had  received  a  reassuring  letter  from 
his  sUter,  let  his  conscience  sleep  and  slipped  forth  on 
the  high  tide  of  pleasure.  After  aU,  in  New  York  amuse- 
menU  would  be  fewer,  and  their  life,  for  a  time,  per- 
haps more  quiet.  Moreover,  Ralph's  dim  gUmpses  of 
Mr.  Spragg's  past  suggested  that  the  latter  was  likely 
to  be  on  his  feet  again  at  any  moment,  and  atoning  by 
redoubled  prodigalities  for  his  temporary  straits;  and 
beyond  all  these  possibilities  there  was  the  book  to 
be  written— the  book  on  which  Ralph  was  sure  he 
should  get  a  real  hold  as  soon  as  they  setUed  down  in 
New  York. 

Meanwhile  the  daily  cost  of  living,  and  the  bills  that 
could  not  be  deferred,  were  eating  deep  into  Laura's 
subsidy.  Ralph's  anxieties  returned,  and  his  plight  was 
brought  home  to  him  with  a  shock  when,  on  going 
one  day  to  engage  passages,  he  learned  that  the  prices 
were  that  of  the  "rush  season,"  and  one  of  the  condi- 
tions immediate  payment.  At  other  times,  he  was  told 
the  rules  were  easier;  but  in  September  and  October 
no  exception  could  be  made. 
As  he  walked  away  with  this  frf  sh  weight  on  his 
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mind  he  caught  sight  of  the  strolling  figure  of  Peter 
Van  Degen-Peter  lounging  and  luxyriating  among  the 
«ductions  of  the  Boulevard  with  the  disgusting  ease  of 
a  man  whose  wants  are  aU  measured  by  money,  and 
who  always  has  enough  to  gratify  them. 

His  present  sense  of  these  advantages  revealed  itself 
in  the  aflFability  of  his  greeting  to  Ralph,  and  in  his 
off-hand  request  that  the  latter  should  "look  up  Clare," 
who  had  come  over  with  him  to  get  her  winter  finei^. 
"She's  motoring  to  Italy  next  week  with  some  of 
her  long-haired  friends-but  I'm  off  for  the  other  side- 
gomg  back  on  the  Sarcere,».  She's  just,  been  overhauled 
at  Greenock,  and  we  ought  to  have  a  good  spin  over. 
Better  come  along  with  me,  old  ~.n  " 

The  Sorcere,,  was  Van  Degen's  ste«n-yw;ht,  aost 
huge  and  complicated  of  her  kind:  it  «»  his  habit, 
after  his  semi-annual  flights  to  Paris  and  London.  Ui 
take  a  joyous  company  back  on  her  aod  let  Clare 
return  by  steamer.  The  character  of  these  parties 
made  the  invitation  almost  an  offense  to  Ralph-  but 
reflecting  that  it  was  probably  a  phrase  distribut^  to 
eveiy  acquaintance  when  Van  Degen  was  in  a  rosy 
mood,  he  merely  answered:  "Much  obliged,  my  dear 
feUow;  but  Undine  ai,d  I  are  sailing  immediately." 

Peter's  glassy  eye  grew  livelier.  "Ah.  to  be  sure— 

you're  not  over  the  honeymoon  yet.  How's  the  bride? 

Stunnmg  as  ever?  My  regards  to  her.  please.  I  suppose 

shes  too  deep  in  dress-making  to  be  called  on?-but 
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don't  you  forget  to  look  up  Clare!"  He  hurried  on  in 
pursuit  of  a  flitting  petticoat  and  Ralph  continued  hi« 
walk  home. 

He  prolonged  it  a  Utde  in  order  to  put  off  telhng 
Undine  of  his  plight;  for  he  could  devise  only  one  way 
of  meeting  the  cost  of  the  voyage,  and  that  was  to  take 
u  at  once,  and  thus  curtaU  their  Parisian  expenses.  But 
he  knew  how  unwelcome  this  plan  would  be.  and  he 
shrank  the  more  from  seeing  Undine's  face  harden 
since,  of  late,  he  had  so  basked  in  its  brightness. 

When  at  last  he  entered  the  UtUe  lalcn  she  called 
"stuffy"  he  found  her  in  conference  with  a  blond- 
bearded  genUeman  who  wore  the  red  ribbon  in  hU 
kpel.  and  who.  on  Ralph's  appearance— and  at  a  sign, 
as  it  appeared,  from  Mrs.  MarveU-swept  into  his 
note-case  some  smaU  objects  that  had  lain  on  the  Uble. 
and  bowed  himself  out  with  a  "Madame-Monsieur" 
worthy  of  the  highest  traditions. 

Ralph  looked  after  him  with  amusement.  "Who's 
your  friend— an  Ambassador  or  a  tailor?" 

Undine  was  rapidly  slipping  on  her  rings,  wUch.  as 
he  now  saw.  had  also  been  scattered  over  the  table. 
"Oh,  it  was  only  that  jeweller  I  told  you  about— 
the  one  Bertha  Shallum  goes  to." 

"A  jeweller?  Good  heavens,  my  poor  girl!  You're 
buying  jewels?"  The  extravagance  of  the  idea  struck 
a  laugh  from  him. 
Undine's  face  did  not  harden:  it  took  on.  instead. 
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•n  abnort  deprecating  look.  "Of  course  not-howmlly 
you  are!  I  onjy  wanted  a  few  old  things  reset.  But  I 
won't  if  you'd  rather  not." 

She  came  to  him  and  sat  down  at  his  side.  Uying 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  He  took  the  hand  up  and  looked 
at  the  deep  gleam  of  the  sapphires  in  the  old  family 
ring  he  had  given  her. 

"You  won't  have  that  reset?"  he  said,  smiling  and 
twisting  the  ring  about  on  her  finger;  then  he  went  on 
.vith  his  thankless  explanaUon.  "It's  not  that  I  don't 
want  you  to  do  this  or  that;  it's  simply  that,  for  the 
moment,  we're  rather  strapped.  I've  just  been  to  see 
the  steamer  people,  and  our  passages  will  cost  a  good 
deal  more  than  I  thought." 

He  mentioned  the  sum  and  the  fact  that  he  must  give 
an  answer  the  next  day.  Would  she  consent  to  sail  that 
very  Saturday?  Or  should  they  go  a  fortnight  later,  in 
a  slow  boat  from  Plymouth? 

Undine  frowned  on  both  alternatives.  She  was  an 
mdifferent  sailor  and  shrank  from  Uie  i,,.3sible  "nasti- 
ness"  of  the  cheaper  boat.  She  wanted  to  get  the  voy- 
age  over  as  quickly  and  luxuriously  as  possible-BerUia 
ShaUum  had  told  her  timt  in  a  "deck-suite"  no  one 
need  be  sea-sick-but  she  wanted  still  more  to  have 
anoUier  week  or  two  of  Paris;  and  it  was  always  hard 
to  make  her  see  why  circumstances  could  not  be  bent 
to  her  wishes. 
"This  week?  But  how  on  earth  can  I  be  ready? 
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Berides.  we're  dining  at  Enghien  with  the  ShaUums  on 
Saturday,  and  motoring  to  Chantilly  with  the  Jim 
Driscolb  on  Sunday.  I  can't  imagine  how  you  thought 
we  could  go  this  week!" 

But  she  stiU  opposed  the  cheap  steamer,  and  after 
they  had  carried  the  question  on  to  Voisin's.  and  there 
unprofitably  discussed  it  through  a  long  luncheon,  it 
seemed  no  nearer  a  solution.  ^^ 

"WeU,  tiiink  it  over-let  me  know  tiiis  evemng, 
Ralph  said,  proportioning  tiie  waiter's  fee  to  a  bill 
burdened  by  Undme's  reckless  choice  of  primeun. 

His  wife  was  to  join  tiie  newly-arrived  Mrs.  Shal- 
lum  in  a  round  of  the  rue  de  hi  Paii;  and  he  had  seized 
the  opportunity  of  sUpping  off  to  a  classical  perform- 
ance at  tiie  Fransais.  On  tiieir  arrival  in  Paris  he  had 
taken  Undine  to  one  of  tiiese  entertiunments,  but  it  left 
her  too  weary  and  puzzled  for  him  to  renew  tiie  attempt, 
and  he  had  not  found  time  to  go  back  witiiout  her.  He 
was  glad  now  to  shed  Us  cares  in  such  an  atmosphere 
The  play  was  of  tixe  greatest,  tiie  interpretation  tiiat  of 
tiie  vanishing  grand  manner  which  Uved  m  his  first 
memories  of  tiie  Parisian  stage,  and  his  surrender  to 
such  influe:.ces  as  complete  as  in  his  early  days.  Caught 
up  in  the  fiery  chariot  of  art.  he  felt  once  more  tiie  tug 
of  its  coursers  in  hU  muscles,  and  the  rush  of  tiieir  flight 
still  timjbbed  in  him  when  he  walked  back  Ute  to  the 
hotel. 
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HE  had  expected  to  find  Undine  still  out;  but  on 
the  stairs  he  crossed  Mrs.  ShaUum,  who  threw 
at  him  from  under  an  immense  hat-brim:  "Yes,  she's 
in.  but  you'd  better  come  and  have  tea  with  me  at  the 
Luxe.  I  don't  think  husbands  are  wanted!" 

Ralph  laughingly  rejoined  that  that  was  just  the  mo- 
ment for  them  to  appear;  and  Mrs.  Shallum  swept 
on,  crying  back:  "All  the  same,  I'll  wait  for  you!" 

In  the  sitting-room  Ralph  found  Undine  seated  be- 
hind a  tea-table  on  the  other  side  of  which,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  easy  intimacy,  Peter  Van  Degen  stretched  his 
loun.  ing  length. 

He  did  not  move  on  Ralph's  appearance,  no  doubt 
thinking  their  kmship  close  enough  to  make  his  nod 
and  "Hullo!"  a  sufficient  greeting.  Peter  in  intimacy 
was  given  to  miscalculations  of  the  sort,  and  Ralph's 
first  movement  was  to  glance  at  Undine  and  see  how 
it  aflfected  her.  But  her  eyes  gave  out  the  vivid  rays  that 
noise  and  banter  always  struck  from  them;  her  face,  at 
such  moments,  was  like  a  theatre  with  all  the  lustres 
bkzmg.  That  the  iUumination  should  have  been  kin- 
dled by  his  cousin's  husband  was  not  precisely  agreeable 
to  MarveU.  who  thought  Peter  a  bore  in  society  and  an 
insufferable  nuisance  on  closer  terms.  But  he  was  be- 
coming blunted  to  Undine's  lack  of  discrimination;  and 
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his  own  treatment  of  Van  Degen  was  always  tempered 
by  his  sympathy  for  Clare. 

He  therefore  listened  with  apparent  good-humour  to 
Peter's  suggestion  of  an  evening  at  a  pelU  MStre  with 
the  Harvey  ShaUums.  and  joined  in  the  laugh  with 
which  Undine  declared:  "Oh,  Ralph  won't  go-he  only 
likes  the  theatres  where  tiiey  walk  around  in  bath- 
towels  and  talk  poetry.-Isn't  that  what  you've  just 
been  seeing?"  she  added,  with  a  turn  of  the  neck  that 
shed  her  brightness  on  him. 

"What?  One  of  those  fiVe-barrelled  shows  at  the 
Fransais?  Great  Scott,  Ralph-no  wonder  your  wife's 
pining  for  the  FoUes  Bergire!" 

"She  needn't,  my  dear  fellow.  We  never  interfere 
witii  each  other's  vices." 

Peter,  unsoUcited,  was  comfortably  Ughting  a  cig- 
arette "Ah,  there's  the  secret  of  domestic  happiness. 
Marry  somebody  who  likes  all  the  things  you  don't, 
and  make  love  to  somebody  who  Ukes  all  the  things 

you  do." 

Undine  Uughed  appreciatively.  "Only  it  dooms  poor 
Ralph  to  such  awful  frumps.  Can't  you  see  the  sort  of 
woman  who'd  love  his  sort  of  play?" 

"Oh,  I  can  see  her  fast  enough— my  wife  loves  'em, 
said  their  visitor,  rising  with  a  grin;  while  Ralph  threw 
out:  "So  don't  waste  your  pity  on  me!"  and  Undine  s 
laugh  had  the  slight  note  of  asperity  that  the  mention 
of  Clare  always  elicited. 
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"To-monow  night,  then,  at  Paillard-s."  Van  De«>„ 
conclude.  "And  about  the  other  busineas-that^f; 
too?  I  leave  It  to  you  to  settle  the  date" 
atSl"°^rt '""'•'  *''^  '"'^^^^  «--«»  to  hint 

^i  Van  n '"  of  Undine-a  being  too  fn^uenUy  ^l 

Y^tut'hH-r""""  "^"^  P"^'^  ■*  "P  «New 
York,  but  he  did  not  want  to  interfe..  with  her  pleas- 
ure, and  he  was  still  wondering  what  to  say  when  as 
the  door  closed,  she  turned  to  him  gaily 

you.    She  laid  a  hght  touch  on  his  arm 

Touch  and  tone  were  enough  to  disper«.  his  anxieties, 
and  he  answered  that  he  was  in  luck  to  find  her  al- 
-^ady  m  when  he  had  supposed  her  engaged,  over  a 
Nouveau  Luxe  tea-table,  in  repairing  the  lft;mo:;.; 

Shi  ™^'i'"'i\^^  ""***-'  ^'^''  «^y  °"t  long." 
^e  raised  a  kindling  face  to  him.  "And  what  do  you 
think  I  ve  been  doing?  While  you  were  sitting  in  your 
s^ffy  old  theatre,  wonting  about  the  monfy  /Z 
.pending  (oh.  you  needn't  fil>-I  know  you  we«.)  I 
was  «.ving  you  hundreds  and  thousands.  IVe  Jed 
you  the  pnce  of  our  passage! " 
Ralph  Uughed  in  pure  enjoyment  of  her  beauty 
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When  she  shone  on  him  like  that  what  did  it  matter 
what  nonsense  she  talked? 

"You  wonderful  woman-how  did  you  do  it?  By 
countermanding  a  tiara?  "  ^ 

"You  know  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  you  pretend! 
She  held  him  ai  arm's  length  with  a  nod  of  joyous 
mystery.  "You'll  simply  never  guess!  I've  made  Peter 
Van  Degen  ask  us  to  go  home  on  the  Sorceress.  What 
do  you  say  to  that?" 

She  flashed  it  out  on  a  laugh  of  triumph,  without 
appearing  to  have  a  doubt  of  the  effect  the  announce- 
ment would  produce. 

Ralph  stared  at  her.  "The  S<rrcere>,t  You  made 

him?"  ^      .  ,  „  , 

"Well,  I  managed  it,  I  worked  him  round  to  it!  He  s 

crazy  about  the  idea  now-but  I  don't  think  he'd 

thought  of  it  before  he  came." 

"I  should  say  not!"  Ralph  ejaculated.  "He  never 

would  have  had  the  cheek  to  think  of  it." 

"WeU,  I've  made  him,  anyhow!  Did  you  ever  know 

such  luck?" 

"Such  luck?"  He  groaned  at  her  obstinate  inno- 
cence. "Do  you  suppose  I'll  let  you  cross  the  ocean  on 
the  Sorcereasf" 

She  shrugged  impatiently.  "You  say  that  because 
your  cousin  doesn't  go  on  her." 

"If  she  doesn't,  it's  because  it's  no  place  for  decent 

women." 
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^fsCU«.-s  fault  if  it  isn't.  Everybody  taows  she's 
c^zy  about  you.  a^d  she  makes  him  feel  it.  That's 
why  he  takes  up  with  other  women  " 

likf^b3^'''^!"'':'^'"'"""'•'^PP«^  »•-''">- 
Lke  a  black  bar  above  her  glowing  eyes.  Even  in  his  r^ 

^U  from  what  she  said  Ralph  felt  the  tempestuous  h^ 
^  her  beauty  But  for  the  first  time  his  latent  resent- 
ments rose  mh.m.  and  he  gave  her  back  wrath  for  wrath, 
is  that  the  precious  stu£F  he  tells  you'" 

eZZ""  r'""'.  '  '^  *°  ^"^t  'or  him  to  tell  me? 
Eve^body  knows  it-eve^rbody  in  New  York  knew 
she  was  w,ld  when  you  married.  That's  why  she's  al 
ways  been  so  nasty  to  me.  If  you  won't  ^  o^.^ 
Sor^ess  they'U  aU  say  it's  because  she  wasTealol  o 
me  and  wouldn't  let  you." 

Ralph's  indignation  had  already  flickered  down  to 
disgust  Undme  was  no  longer  beautiful-she  see.^  ^ 
W  the  face  of  her  thoughts.  He  stood  upTtT^^ 
impaUent  laugh. 

"Is  that  another  of  his  arguments?  I  don't  wonder 

tjsTrZ'  -"But  as  quickly  as  it  had  CO j; 
the  sneer  dropped,  jielding  to  a  wave  of  pity,  the  vague 
.mpulse  to  silence  and  protect  her.  How  could  heZl 
^ven  way  to  the  provocation  of  her  weakness,  when 

U?  He  recaUed  h.s  old  dreams  of  saving  her  from  Van 
Degemsm-u  w«,  not  thus  that  he  had  imagined  the 
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"Don't  let's  pay  Peter  the  compliment  of  squabbling 
over  him,"  he  said,  turning  away  to  pour  himself  a 
cup  of  tea. 

When  he  had  filled  his  cup  he  sat  down  beside  Undine, 
with  a  smile.  "No  doubt  '^-  was  joking— ard  thought 
you  were;  but  if  you  reaUy  lade  him  beUeve  we  might 
go  with  him  you'd  better  drop  him  a  line." 
Undine's  brow  still  gloomed.  "You  refuse,  thenr" 
"Refuse?  i  don't  need  to!  Do  you  want  to  succeed  to 
half  the  chorus-world  of  New  York?" 

"They  won't  be  on  board  with  us,  I  suppose!" 
"The  echoes  of  their  conversation  will.  It's  the  only 
language  Peter  knows." 

"He  told  me  he  longed  for  the  influence  of  a  good 

^oma.n "  She  checked  herself,  reddening  at  Ralph's 

laugh. 

"Well,  tell  him  to  apply  again  when  he's  been  under 
it  a  month  or  two.  Meanwhile  we'll  stick  to  the  liners." 
Ralph  was  beginning  to  learn  that  the  only  road  to 
her  reason  lay  through  her  vanity,  and  he  fancied  that 
if  she  could  be  made  to  see  Van  Degen  as  an  object 
of  ridicule  she  might  give  up  the  idea  of  the  Sorceress 
of  her  own  accord.  But  her  will  hardened  slowly  mider 
his  joking  opposition,  and  she  became  no  less  formi- 
dable as  she  grew  more  calm.  He  was  used  to  women 
who,  in  such  cases,  yielded  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
masculine  judgments:  if  one  pronounced  a  man  "not 
decent"  the  question  was  closed.  But  it  was  Undine's 
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habit  to  ascribe  all  interference  with  her  plans  to  per- 
~nal  n^ouve,.  and  he  could  «e  that  she  ai^^Z 
oppas.tron  to  the  furtive  n^chinations  of  poo^  CU^T 
It  was  odious  to  him  to  orolonc-  tl.«  a-  f~',^'»«- 
accent  ^t  .-.™:  •  •  P"'""*  ">«  discussion,  for  the 
accent  of  r^mmation  was  the  one  he  most  dreaded 
on  her  hps.  But  the  moment  came  when  he  hadtou^ 

t  o^reSr;'  '"V'  •  '"'''^  "'  "^  '«">aiS! 

So^r^.'^^'*'  '"^  "'""«''  the  air  like  the 
,tf  L!^  household  utensils,  certain  charges  rang  out 
lAe  accusations  of  tampering  with  the  JLZ  He 
stiffened  himself  against  surh  ^™  •  *^"**-  "« 
stuck  in  hi    •       •      .  comparisons,  but  they 

stuck  in  his  imagmation  and  left  him  thankful  when 
Undme  s  anger  yielded  to  a  burst  of  tea«.  He  had  1«U 

Z  C     K  '  ""''  °'  '^*^^^'^  ''-P-tched  to 

to  aak  rf  die  could  mcrease  her  loan.  For  he  had  con- 
quered only  at  the  cost  of  a  concession:  Undine  waTto 
sUy  m  Paris  till  October,  and  they  we.,  to  sLT^nt 
fast  steamer,  in  a  deck-suite.  like  the  Harvey  Shallul 

Undine's  ill-humour  was  soon  dispelled  by  any  new 
detraction,  and  she  gave  herself  to  the  unt«,ublL T 
oyment  of  Paris.    The  Shallums  wer.  the  cent^oU 

Jit  r"': ""' ^ *^' ^"^ ^^ •««<««'l 

spar,  from  the.  dress-make,»  the  resUurants  shook 
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with  their  hilarity  and  the  suburbs  with  the  shriek  of 
their  motors.  Van  Degen,  who  had  postponed  his  sail- 
ing, was  a  frequent  sharer  in  these  amusements;  but 
Ralph  counted  on  New  York  influences  to  detach  him 
from  Undine's  train.  He  vaa  learning  to  influence  her 
through  her  social  instincts  where  he  iiad  once  tried  to 
appeal  to  other  sensibilities. 

His  worst  moment  came  when  he  went  to  see  Clare 
Van  Degen,  who,  on  the  eve  of  departure,  had  begged 
him  to  come  to  her  hotel.  He  found  her  less  restless  aud 
rattUng  than  usual,  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  re- 
minded hun  of  the  days  wken  she  had  haunted  his 
thoughts.  The  visit  passed  off  without  vwn  returns  to 
the  past;  but  as  he  was  leavmg  she  surprised  himby 
saying:  "Don't  let  Peter  make  a  goose  of  your  wife." 
Ralph  reddened,  but  laughed. 
"Oh,  Undine's  wonderfully  able  to  defend  herself, 
even  against  such  seductions  as  Peter's." 

Mrs.  Van  Degen  looked  down  with  a  smile  at  the 
bracelets  on  her  thin  brown  wrist.  "His  personal  seduc- 
Uons— yes.  But  as  an  inventor  of  amusemenU  he's  m- 
exhaustible;  and  Undine  Ukes  to  be  amused." 

Ralph  made  no  reply  but  showed  no  annoyance.  He 
simply  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  as  he  said  good- 
bye; and  she  turned  from  him  without  audible  fareweU. 
As  the  day  of  departure  approached.  Undine's  ab- 
sorption in  her  dresses  almost  precluded  the  bought 
of  amusement.  Early  and  late  she  was  closeted  with 
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-d  then  fled  for  solace  to  museun.  and  galleries 

He  covdd  not  «,use  in  her  any  «^p,e  about  incur- 
nng  fresh  debts,  yet  he  knew  she  was  no  longer  un- 
awa«  of  the  value  of  n.oney.  She  had  learned  to  bl 
^'  ""^  f'^f'^'  evade  fees,  browbeat  the  smaU 
tr^«,peo^e  and  wheedle  concessions  from  the  great 
-not^  Ralph  pen^ived.  from  any  effort  to  ..s^ 
her  expenses,  but  only  to  prolong  and  intensify  the 
pleasure  of  spending.  Pained  by  the  trait,  he  tri^  to 
Wh  her  out  of  it.  He  told  her  once  that  she  h^  a 
m-erly  hand-showing  her.  in  proof,  that,  for  all  their 
softness,  the  fin«e„  would  not  bend  back,  or  the  pink 
palm  open.  But  she  vatorted  a  little  sharply  that  it 
was  no  wonder,  since  she'd  heard  nothing  talked  of 
smce  then-  mamage  but  economy;  and  this  left  him 

molTlT  °°""  ^  "^^  ^"^•'^"'^  -"•*-"-l  to 
mount  to  their  apartment,  and  Ralph,  in  the  cou™, 

ofh.  frequent  flights  from  it,  found  himself  always 

dodgmg  the  comers  of  black  glazed  boxes  and  sway- 

mg  pyran^-ds  of  pasteboard;  always  lifting  his  hat  to 

^Img  mdhne.'  girls,  or  effacing  himself  before  slende^ 

rendeu^  floatmg  by  in  a  mist  of  opopanax.  He  felt 

wcompetent  to  pronounce  on  the  needs  to  which  these 

oT^"urT^^''  '"'  *''*'  -appearance  among  them 

of  the  blond-bearded  jeweller  gave  him  ground  for  fresT 
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feaia.  Undine  had  assured  him  that  she  had  given  up 
the  idea  of  having  her  ornament?  reset,  and  there  had 
been  ample  time  for  their  return;  but  on  his  question- 
ing her  she  explained  that  there  had  been  delays  and 
"bothers"  and  put  him  in  the  wrong  by  asking  ironi- 
cally if  he  supposed  shewas  buying  things"for  pleasure" 
when  she  knew  as  well  as  he  that  there  wasn't  any 

money    J  pay  f°r  the™- 

But  his  thoughts  were  not  all  dark.  Undine's  moods 
still  infected  him.  ai.d  when  she  was  happy  he  felt  an 
answering  Ughtness.  Even  wljen  her  amusements  were 
too  primiUve  to  be  shared  he  could  enjoy  the'r  reflec 
tion  in  her  face.  Only,  as  he  looked  back,  he  was  struck 
by  the  evanescence,  the  lack  of  substance,  in  their 
moments  of  sympathy,  and  by  the  permanent  marks 
left  by  each  breach  oetween  them.  Y  t  he  still  fancied 
that  some  day  the  balance  might  be  reversed,  and  that 
as  she  acquired  a  fiu  »  sense  of  values  the  depths  in  her 
would  find  a  voice. 

Something  of  this  was  in  his  mind  when,  the  after- 
noon before  their  departure,  he  came  home  to  help  her 
with  their  last  srrangements.  She  had  begged  him,  for 
the  day,  to  leave  hor  alone  in  their  cramped  scdon,  into 
which  belated  bundles  were  stiU  pouring;  and  it  was 
nearly  dark  when  he  returned.  The  evening  before  she 
had  seemed  pale  and  nervous,  and  at  the  last  moment 
had  excused  herself  from  dining  with  the  Shallums  at  a 
suburban  restaurant.  It  was  so  unlike  her  to  miss  any 
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opportunity  of  the  kind  that  Ralph  had  frit  a  Kttle 
-uo- B„t  with  the  anival  of  the  ^^^  ^,  .„ 
nT  T  ■"  ~°"»"«1  ««ain.  and  he  withd.*w  sub- 
«y  as  M.  Spragg.  in  the  early  Apex  days.  n.ight 
have  fled  from  the  spring  storm  of  "house^Ieaning  " 

When  he  entered  the  sitting-room,  he  found  it  still  in 
disorder.  Everychairwa,  hidden  under'scattered  dresses 
tasu..paper  surged  from  the  yawning  trunks  and.' 
prone  among  her  heaped-up  fine^'.  Undine  ky  with 
closed  eyes  on  the  sofa. 

o,,^^  °^  -"^wering  she  pressed  her  face  into  the 
J.h«.n  and  began  to  sob.  The  violence  of  her  weeping 
shook  her  ha„  do..-,  on  her  shoulder.,  and  her  h^ds 
olenchmg  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  pressed  it  away  f„,m  her 
as  If  any  contact  were  insufferable. 

Ralph  bent  over  her  in  alarm.  "W,y.  whafs  *^ng. 
dear?  What's  happened?" 

Her  ft^tigue  of  the  previous  evening  came  back  to 
him-a  puzzled  hunted  look  in  her  eyes;  .,nd  with  the 
meniory  a  vague  wonder  revive^.  He  had  fancied  him- 
seK  fairly  disencumbered  of  toe  stock  formulas  about 
the  haUowmg  effects  of  motherhood,  and  there  were 
many  reasons  for  not  welcoming  the  news  he  suspected 
she  had  to  giv  but  the  woman  a  man  loves  b  always  a 
"Pecwl  case,  and  everything  was  different  that  befeU 
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Undine.  K  this  was  what  had  befallen  her  it  was  won- 
derful and  divine:  for  the  moment  that  was  aU  he  felt. 

"Dear,  teU  me  what's  the  matter,"  he  pleaded. 

She  sobbed  on  unheedingly  and  he  waited  for  her 
agitation  to  subside.  He  shrank  from  the  phrases  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  the  situation,  but  he  wanted  to 
hold  her  close  and  give  her  the  depth  of  his  heart  m  a 

long  kiss. 

Suddenly  she  sat  upright  and  turned  a  desperate  face 
on  him.  "Why  on  earth  are  you  staring  at  me  like  that? 
Anybody  can  see  what's  the  matter!"      . 

He  winced  at  her  tone,  but  managed  to  get  one  of 
her  hands  in  his;  and  they  stayed  thus  in  sUence.  eye 

to  eye.  , 

"Are  you  as  sorry  as  all  that?"  he  be?an  at  length, 

conscious  of  the  flatness  of  his  voice. 

"Sorry-«.nyF  I'm-I'm— "  Sh.  snatcW  her 
hand  away,  and  went  on  weeping. 

"But,  Undine-dearest-bye  and  bye  you'U  feel  dif- 
ferently—I  know  you  will!" 

"Differentiy?  Differently?  When?  In  a  year?  It 
takes  a  yeai-a  whole  year  out  of  life!  What  do  I  care 
how  I  shall  feel  in  a  year?" 

The  chill  of  her  tone  struck  in.  This  was  more  than  a 
revolt  of  the  nerves:  it  was  a  settled,  a  reasoned  re- 
sentment. Ralph  found  himself  groping  for  extenua- 
tions, evasions-anything  to  pu*.  a  UtUe  warmth  mto 

her!  .     ,    „ 

"Who  knows?  Perhaps,  after  aU,  it's  a  mistake. 
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There  w=.,  no  answering  light  in  her  face.  She  t.jrned 
ner  head  from  him  wearily. 
"Don't  you  think,  dear,  you  may  be  mistaken?" 
"Mirtaken?  How  on  earth  can  I  be  mistaken?" 
Even  in  that  moment  of  confusion  he  wa^  struck  by 
the  cold  competence  of  her  tone,  and  wondered  how  she 
(ould  be  so  sure. 

"You  mean  you've  asked— yo    .-e  consulted ?  " 

The  irony  of  it  took  him  by  the  throat.  They  were 
the  very  words  he  might  have  spoken  in  some  miserable 
secret  coUoquy-the  words  he  was  speaking  to  .Vis  wife> 
She  repeated  dully:  "I  know  I'm  not  mistal    C 
Thers  was  another  long  silence.  Undine  laj  still,  her 
eyes  shut,  drumming  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa  with  a  rest- 
1««  b^d.  The  other  U;^  cold  in  Ralph's  clasp,  and 
through  it  there  gradually  stole  to  him  the  benumbing 
influence  of  the  thoughts  she  was  thinking:  the  sense  of 
tte  approach  of  iUness,  anxiety,  and  expense,  and  of 
the  general  unnecessary  disoi^nization  of  their  lives 

"That's  all  you  feel,  then?"  he  asked  at  length  a 
htUe  bitterly,  as  if  to  disguise  from  himself  the  hateful 

rhats  all?"  he  repeated. 

"Why.  what  else  do  you  expect  me  to  feel?  I  feel  hor- 
nbly  ill,  if  that's  what  you  want."  He  saw  the  sobs 
tremblmg  up  through  her  again. 

"Poor  dear-poor  gu-I.  .  .  I'm  so  sony-*,  di««lfull«r 
sorty!" 
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The  senseless  reiteration  seemed  to  exasperate  her. 
He  knew  it  by  the  quiver  that  ran  through  her  like  the 
premonitory  ripple  on  smooth  water  before  the  coming 
of  the  wind.  She  turned  about  on  him  and  jumped  to 
her  feet. 

"Sorry— you're  sorry?  Yaa'n  sorry?  Why,  what 
earthly  diJference  will  it  make  to  you?"  She  drew  back 
a  few  steps  and  lifted  her  slender  arms  from  her  sides. 
"Look  at  me  sec  how  I  look— how  I'm  going  to  look! 
You,  won't  hate  yourself  more  and  more  every  morning 
when  you  get  up  and  see  ydurself  in  the  glass!  Your 
life's  going  on  just  as  usual!  But  what's  mine  going  to 
be  for  months  and  months?  And  just  as  I'd  been  to  all 
thiu  bother — ^fagging  myself  to  death  about  all  these 

things "  her  tragic  gesture  swept  the  disorder*^ 

room— "just  as  I  thought  I  was  going  home  to  en^u/ 
mysdf ,  and  look  nice,  and  see  people  again,  and  have 

a  little  pleasure  after  all  our  worries "  She  dropped 

back  on  the  sofa  with  another  burst  of  tears.  "For  all 
the  good  this  rubbish  w'il  do  me  now!  I  loathe  the  very 
sight  of  it!"  she  sobbed  with  her  face  in  her  hands. 
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XIV 

TT  WM  one  of  the  durtinctiona  of  Mr.  Claud  WafaW. 
en  ^TjT^^"^'  ^  "'^o  w«,  never  tooZd. 
^c^bered  w,th  the  attributes  of  his  art  to  permit 
tte  uutaUmg.  m  one  of  its  cushioned  come.,.  VaL 
daboraMy  fum„d.ed  tea-table  Hanked  by  the  most 
vaned  seductions  in  sandwiches  and  pastiy 

Jfr.  Popple  like  all  g«at  men.  had  at  first'had  his  ups 
^  M°r!!'u    *  "^  "P"****""  "^  ^-  permanent 

re^urmng  f^m  an  excunaon  into  other  fields  of  por- 
tnuture.  had  given  it  as  the  final  fruit  of  his  exp^- 
e^  that  Popple  was  the  only  man  who  coul^o 
pearls.  To  sitters  for  whom  this  was  of  the  first  con- 
«quence  It  was  another  of  the  artist's  meriU  that  he 
^ways  subordinated  art  to  elegance,  m  lif e  «.  weU  «,  in 
^  P°rt-^.  The  "mes^"  element  of  pr«,uction  was 

sTuX"tir^'"'''':'''^"*^"'=«*^-''»«P«tried 
.tudio  than  It.  results  were  perceptible  in  his  painting- 
^  .t  was  often  said,  in  praise  of  his  work,  that  he  wL' 
ae  only  arUst  who  kept  his  studio  tidy  enough  for  a 
lady  to  sit  to  him  in  a  new  dress. 

«H^'"  r^M*'  '"'l'^'  ^'^  ""**  ^^^  personality  of  the 
«^.houW  at  aj  time,  be  dissembled  behind  that  of 
tteman.  It  w«i  h«  opinion  that  the  essence  of  good- 
breedmg  h«r  m  tos«ng  off  a  pictu«  as  eadly  „  y^t 
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a  cigarette.  Ralph  MarveU  had  once  said  of  him  that 
when  he  began  a  portrait  he  always  turned  back  his 
cuffs  and  said:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  can  see 
there's  absolutely  nothing  here;"  and  Mrs.  Fairford 
supplemented  the  description  by  defining  his  painting 
as  "chafing-dish"  art. 

Chi  a  certMU  late  afternoon  of  December,  some  four 
years  after  Mr.  Popple's  first  meeting  with  Miss  Un- 
dine Spragg  of  Apex,  even  the  symbolic  chafing-dish 
was  nowhere  visible  in  his  studio;  the  only  evidence  of 
its  recent  activity  being  tiie  fuU-length  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Ralph  MarveU.  who.  from  her  lofty  easel  and  her 
heavily  garlanded  frame,  faced  the  doorway  with  the 
the  air  of  having  been  invited  to  "receive"  for  Mr. 
Popple. 

The  artist  himself,  becomingly  dad  in  mouse^l- 
oured  velveteen,  had  just  turned  away  from  tiie  picture 
to  hover  above  the  tea-cups;  but  his  pUce  had  been 
taken  by  the  considerably  broader  bulk  of  Mr.  Peter 
Van  Degen,  who,  tightly  moulded  into  a  coat  of  the 
latest  cut,  stood  before  tiie  portrait  in  tiie  attitude  of  a 
first  arrival. 

"Yes,  it's  good— it's  damn  good.  Popp;  you've  hit 
the  hair  off  ripplingly;  but  tiie  pearls  ain't  big  enough." 
he  pronounced. 

A  slight  laugh  sounded  from  the  raised  dais  behind 

the  easel. 

"Of  course  tiiey're  not!  But  it's  not  hu  fault,  poor 
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ma^;*.  didn't  give  them  to  me!"  As  die  spoke  Mr,. 
RaJph  MarveU  rose  from  a  monumental  gilt  arm^air 
of  p«udo-Venetian  design  and  swept  Iier  long  draperies 
to  Van  Degen's  side. 

_  "He  might,  then-for  the  privilege  of  painting  you  -  " 
the  Utter  rejoined,  transferring  his  bulging  stare  from 
the  counterfeit  to  the  original.  His  eyes  «sted  on 
Mrs.  MarveU's  in  what  seemed  a  quick  exchange 
of  understanding;  then  they  passed  on  to  a  critical 
inspection  of  her  person.  She  was  dressed  for  the 
sittmg  m  something  faint  and  shining,  above  which 
the  long  curves  of  her  neck  looked  dead  white  in  the 

cold  h^t  of  the  studio;  and  her  hair.  aU  a  shadowless 

rosy  ^Id.  was  starred  with  a  hard  glitter  of  diamonds. 
ibe  privilege  of  pamting  me?  Mercy.  /  have  to 

W  for  being  painted!  He'U  teU  you  he's  giving  me  the 

picture-but  what  do  you  suppose  this  cost?"  She  kid 

a  finger-tip  on  her  shimmering  dress. 

_   V^  Degen's  eye  rested  on  her  with  cold  enjoyment. 
i>oes  the  price  come  higher  than  the  dress?" 
She  ignored  the  allusion.   "Of  course  what  they 

charge  for  is  the  cut " 

"What  they  cut  away?  That's  what  they  ought  to 
charge  for,  ain't  it,  Popp?" 

Undine  took  this  with  cool  disdain,  but  Mr.  Popple's 
sensibibties  were  offended. 

"My  dear  Peter-really-the  artist,  you  underst«id. 
sees  aU  this  as  a  pure  question  of  colour,  of  pattern- 
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and  it's  a  point  of  honour  with  the  man  to  rted  himself 
against  the  personal  seduction." 

Mr.  Van  Degeu  received  this  protest  with  a  sound 
of  ahnost  vulgar  derision,  but  Undine  thrilled  agree- 
ably under  the  glance  which  her  portrayer  cast  on  her. 
She  was  flattered  by  Van  Degen's  noUce.  and  thought 
his  impertinence  witty;  but  she  glowed  inwardly  at  Mr. 
Popple's  eloquence.  Aft«  more  thai  three  years  of  so- 
dal  experience  she  stiU  thou^t  he  "spoke  beautifully," 
like  the  hero  of  a  novel,  and  she  ascribed  to  jealousy 
the  Uick  of  seriousness  with  which  her  husband's  friends 
i««arded  him.  His  conversation  struck  her  as  intdlect- 
ual.  and  his  eagerness  to  have  her  share  his  tiioughts 
was  in  flattering  contrast  to  Ralph's  growing  tendency 
to  keep  his  to  himself.  Popple's  homage  seemed  tiie 
subUest  proof  of  what  Ralph  could  have  made  of  her 
if  he  had  "reaUy  understood"  her.  It  was  but  anotiier 
step  to  ascribe  all  her  past  mistakes  to  the  lack  of  such 
understanding;  and  the  satisfaction  derived  from  tiiis 
thought  had  once  impelled  her  to  tell  tiie  artist  tiiat 
he  alone  knew  how  to  rouse  her  "higher  self."  He  had 
assured  her  tiiat  tiie  memory  of  her  words  would  tiiere- 
after  hallow  his  life;  and  as  he  hinted  tiiat  it  had  been 
stained  by  tiie  darkest  errors  she  was  moved  at  the 
thou^t  of  the  purifymg  influence  she  exerted. 

Thus  it  was  tiiat  a  man  should  talk  to  a  true  woman 
—but  how  few  whom  she  had  known  possessed  tiie 
geciett  Ralpb    in  the  first  montiis  of  their  marriage, 
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had  been  eloquent  too.  had  even  gone  the  length  of 
quoting  poetry;  but  he  disconcerted  her  by  his  baffling 
twists  and  strange  aUusions  (she  always  scented  ridi- 
cule in  the  unknown),  and  the  poets  he  quoted  were 
esoteric  and  abstruse.  Mr.  Popple's  rhetoric  was  drawn 
from  more  familiar  sources,  and  abounded  in  favourite 
phrases  and  in  moving  reminiscences  of  the  Fifth 
Header.  He  was  moreover  as  Uterary  as  he  was  artisUc; 
possessing  an  unequaUed  acquaintance  with  contem- 
porary fiction,  and  dipping  even  into  the  lighter  type 
of  memoirs,  in  which  the  old  acquaintances  of  history 
are  served  up  in  the  disguise  of  "A  Royal  Sorceress" 
or  "Passion  in  a  Palace."  The  mastery  with  which  Mr. 
Popple  discussed  the  novel  of  the  day,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  sensibiKUes  of  its  hero  and  heroine,  gave 
Undine  a  sense  of  intellectual  activity  which  contrasted 
strikingly  witii  Marvell's  flippant  estimat^  of  such 
works.  "Passion."  tiie  artist  implied,  would  have  been 
the  dominant  note  of  his  life,  had  it  not  been  held  in 
check  by  a  sentiment  of  exalted  chivalry,  and  by  the 
sense  that  a  nature  of  such  emotional  intensity  as  his 
must  always  be  "ridden  on  the  curb." 

Van  Degen  was  helping  himself  from  the  tray  of 
iced  cocktails  which  stood  near  the  tea-table,  and  Pop- 
ple, turning  to  Undine,  took  up  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course. But  why,  he  asked,  why  aUude  before  otiiers  to 
feelings  so  few  could  understand?  The  average  man- 
lucky  devil!— (with  a  compassionate  glance  at  Van 
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Degen's  back)  the  average  man  knew  nothing  of  the 
fierce  conflict  bet%veen  the  lower  and  higher  natures; 
and  even  the  woman  whose  eyes  had  kindled  it— how 
much  did  »he  guess  of  ite  violence?  Did  she  know- 
Popple  recklessly  asked-how  often  the  artist  was  for- 
gotten in  the  man— how  often  the  man  would  take  the 
bit  between  his  teeth,  were  it  not  that  the  look  in  her 
eyes  recalled  some  sacred  memory,  some  lesson  learned 
perhaps  beside  his  mother's  knee? 

"I  say,  Popp— was  that  where  you  learned  to  mix 
this  drink?  Because  it  does  the  old  lady  credit,"  Van 
Degen  called  out,  smacking  his  Ups;  while  the  artist, 
dashing  a  nervous  hand  through  his  hair,  muttered: 
"Hang  it,  Peter— is  nothing  sacred  to  you?" 

It  pleased  Undine  to  feel  herself  capable  of  inspir- 
ing such  emotions.  She  wotUd  have  been  fatigued  by 
the  necessity  of  maintwning  her  own  talk  on  Popple's 
level,  but  she  liked  to  listen  to  him,  and  especially  to 
have  others  overhear  what  he  said  to  her. 

Her  feeUng  for  Van  Degen  was  different.  There  was 
more  simihirity  ot  cashes  between  them,  tiioi.  h  his 
manner  flattered  her  vanity  less  than  Popple's.  She 
felt  the  strengUi  of  Van  Degen's  contempt  for  every- 
thing he  did  not  understand  or  coiUd  not  buy:  tiiat 
was  ihe  only  kind  of  "exclusiveness"  that  impressed 
her.  And  he  was  still  to  her,  as  in  her  inexperienced 
days,  tiie  master  of  tiie  mundane  science  she  had  once 
imagined  that  Ralph  Marvell  possessed.  During  the 
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three  year,  since  her  marriage  she  had  learned  to  make 
durtmctions  unknown  to  her  girlish  categories.  She  had 
found  out  that  she  had  given  herself  to  the  exclusive 
and  the  dowdy  when  the  future  belonged  to  the  showy 
and  the  promiscuous;  that  she  was  in  the  case  of  those 
wh.  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  a  fallen  cause,  or- 
to  use  an  analogy  more  within  her  range-who  have 
htted  an  opera  box  on  the  wrong  night.  It  was  aU  con- 
fusmg  and  exasperating.  Apex  ideals  had  been  based 
on  the  myth  of  "old  famiUes"  ruling  New  York  from 
a  throne  of  Revolutionary  tradition,  with  the  new 
milhonaiies  paying  them  feudal  aUegiance.  But  experi- 
ence had  long  since  proved  the  delusiveness  of  the  sim- 
ile. Mrs.  Marvell's  dassific  Jon  of  the  world  into  the 
visited  and  the  unvisited  was  as  obsolete  as  a  mediajval 
c^mogony.  Some  of  those  whom  Washington  Square 
left  unvurited  were  the  centre  of  social  systems  far  out- 
side Its  ken.  and  as  indifferent  to  its  opinions  as  the 
constellations  to  the  reckonings  of  the  astronomers; 
and  aU  these  systems  joyously  revolved  about  tiieir 
central  sun  of  gold. 

There  were  moments  after  Undine's  return  to  New 
York  when  she  was  tempted  to  dass  her  marriage  with 
the  hateful  early  mistakes  from  tiie  memories  of  which 
she  had  hoped  it  would  free  her.  Since  it  was  never  her 
habit  to  accuse  herself  of  such  mistakes  it  was  inevi- 
table tiiat  she  should  gradually  come  to  lay  tiie  bhime 
on  Ralph.  She  found  a  poignant  pleasure,  at  this  stage 
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trf  her  cueer,  in  the  question :  "What  does  a  young  ^1 
know  of  life?"  And  the  poignancy  was  deepened  by  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  friends  to  whom  she  put  the 
question  seemed  convinced  that— had  the  privilege 
been  his-^e  would  have  known  how  to  spare  her  the 
disenchantment  it  implied. 

The  conviction  of  having  blundered  was  never  more 
present  to  her  than  when,  on  this  particular  afternoon, 
the  guests  invited  by  Mr.  Popple  to  view  her  portrait 
began  to  '■ssemble  before  it. 

Some  of  the  principal  figures  of  Undine's  group  had 
rallied  for  the  occasion,  and  almost  all  were  in  exas- 
perating enjoyment  of  the  privileges  for  which  she 
pined.  There  was  young  Jim  DriscoU,  heir-apparent  of 
the  house,  with  his  short  stout  mistrustful  wife,  who 
hated  sodety,  but  went  eveiywliere  lest  it  might  be 
thought  she  had  been  left  out;  the  "beautiful  Mrs. 
Beringer,"  a  lovely  aimless  b«ng,  who  kept  (as  Laura 
Fairford  said)  a  home  for  stray  opinion?,  and  could 
never  quite  tell  them  apart;  little  Dicky  Bowles,  whom 
every  one  invited  because  he  was  understood  to  "say 
things"  if  one  didn't;  the  Harvey  Shallums,  fresh  from 
Paris,  and  drag^ng  in  their  wake  a  bewildered  noble- 
man vaguely  designated  as  "the  Count,"  who  offered 
cautious  conversational  openings,  like  an  erplorer  trying 
beads  on  savages;  and,  behind  these  more  salient  types, 
the  usual  filling  in  of  those  who  are  seen  everywhere 
because  they  have  learned  to  catch  the  social  eye. 
[IM] 
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flatter  the  artist  as 
completely  did  it  rep«^t  that 


much 

^m.ty  of  opm,on  which  institutes  «xaal  strength.  Not 
one^thenumber.ast«.ubledbyanype.son;?;«; 
of  art  all  they  asked  oi  a  portnut  was  that  the  ccZ 
tome  should  be  sufficiently  "life-like."  and  the  f^ 

brfore^e  easel  m  an  attitude  of  im,pired  inten..«t. 
^n      the  g«at  thing  in  a  man's  portrait  is  Teat** 

L  <^-nt-a  woman's  pictu«,  has  got  to  be  pleas- 

who  b  ow  about  what  they  call  realism-how  doT.V 
PoztraiU.  look  in  a  drawing-room?  Do  you  ™^  Z 
eve.  ask  tiemselves  that?  THey  don't  L-^^re^^^ 
^mg  to  hve  with  ti.e  things!  And  what  do  4  Ww 
«^  d«^-rooms  .,yh„,,  UU  of  them  i^JtZl 

oC'^T  "^r'"  "•"-  "'^  ^°PP  »-  the  pull 
over  em-A«  knows  how  we  live  and  what  we  want  " 

mmTu  """TT"^  ''^  the  artist  with  a  depn»ating 
"Happay  in  Uus  ease."  Popple  began  ("as  in  that  of 

SlSt:ll:^^--*"-'^«"<^^<'-tdone 
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Undine,  wdiantly  chaUenging  oompariwn  with  her 
portndt.  gUnced  up  at  it  with  .  «nile  o*  ""^ 
n«rit.  which  deepened  as  young  Jim  Dr«coU  decUred. 
"By  Jove,  Mamie,  you  must  be  done  exactly  hke  th»t 
for  the  new  munc-room." 

HU  wife  turned  a  cautious  eye  upon  the  picture. 
"How  big  is  it?  For  our  house  it  would  have  to  be  a 
good  deal  bigger."  she  objected;  and  Popnle.  fired  by 
the  thought  of  such  a  dimensional  opportumty.  re- 
joined that  it  would  be  the  chance  of  •!»/>»»«"*" 
"work  in"  a  marble  po  -tico  and  a  court-train:  he  had 
just  done  Mrs.  Lycurgiis  Ambler  in  a  court-tram  and 
feathers,  and  as  that  was  for  Buffalo  of  course  the 

pictures  needn't  dash.  .  .    ,  ■ .         ,i,„„ 

"WeU  it  would  have  to  be  a  good  deal  bigger  than 
Mrs.  Ambler's,"  Mrs.  DriscoU  insbted.  and  on  Popple's 
suggestion  that  in  that  case  he  might  "work  m  Dns- 
^U.  in  court-dress  als<^("You've  been  presented? 
WeU.  you  trta  be.-you'U  ftare  to.  if  I  do  tiie  picture 
-which  will  make  a  lovely  memento")-Van  Degen 
turned  aside  to  murmur  to  Undine:  "Pure  bluff,  you 
know-Jim  couldn't  pay  for  a  photograph.  Old  Dns- 
coU's  high  and  dry  since  tiie  Ararat  investigation. 

She  tiirew  him  a  puzzled  glance,  having  no  time,  m 
her  crowded  existence,  to  foUow  tiie  perturbations  o 
Wall  Street  save  as  they  affected  tiie  hospitidity  of 

Fifth  Avenue.  .»  »i,   , 

"You  mean  tiiey've  lost  tiieir  money?  Wont  Oiey 

rive  their  fancy  ball,  then?" 
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Van  Degen  rimigged.  "Nobody  know,  how  it',  com- 
m  out.  That  queer  chap  Elmer  Moffatt  threaten,  to 
give  old  Dri«»U  a  fancy  baU-say,  he's  gr  •  ,  to  dna, 
hnn  m  ,tripe,!  It  «em,  he  know,  too  much  about  the 
Apex  street-railways." 

Undine  paled  a  IJule.  Though  she  had  already  tried 
on  her  costume  f  r  the  DriscoU  baU  her  disappointment 
at  A  an  Degen's  announcement  was  effaced  by  the  men- 
tion of  Moffatt's  name.  She  had  not  had  the  curiosity 
to  follow  the  reports  of  the  "Ararat  Trurt  lavestiga- 
tion      but  once  or  twice  lately,  in  the  snatches  of 
smokmg-room  talk,  she  nad  been  surprised  by  a  vague 
aLWn  to  Elmer  Moffatt.  as  to  an  erratic  financial 
mfluence,  half  ridiculed,  yet  already  half  redoubtable. 
Was  It  possible  that  the  redoubtable  element  had  pre- 
vailed? TkU  the  time  had  come  when  Ehner  Moffatt- 
the  Elmer  Moffatt  of  Apex!-cculd,  even  for  a  moment, 
cause  consternation  in  the  DriscoU  camp?  He  had  al- 
ways  said  he  "saw  things  big";  but  no  one  had  ever 
beheved  he  was  destined  to  carry  them  out  on  the  same 
scale.  Yet  apparently  in  those  idle  Apex  days,  while  he 
seemed  to  be  "loafing  and  fooling,"  as  her  father  called 
It,  he  had  really  been  sharpening  his  weapons  of  aggres- 
sion; there  had  been  something,  after  all,  in  the  effect 
of  loose-drifting  power  she  had  always  felt  in  him  Her 
heart  beat  faster,  and  she  longed  to  question  Van 
Uegen;  but  she  was  afraid  of  betraying  herself,  and 
turned  back  to  the  group  about  the  picture. 
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Mn  DriscoU  wm  rtffl  prwenting  objectiom  in  •  tone 
of  .maU  mUd  obsUnwy.  "Oh.  it',  a  /tton«f.  of  conr» 
—I  can  see  that;  but  there's  one  thing  I  mnrt  say,  Mr. 
Popple.  It  loolts  like  a  last  year's  dnu." 

The  attention  of  the  ladies  instanUy  rr'-A  to  the 
picture,  and  the  artist  paled  i..  the  challenge. 

"It  doesn't  look  like  a  last  year's  face,  anyhow- 
that'.what  makes  them  all  wild."VanDegen  murmured. 

Undine  gave  him  back  a  quick  smile.  She  had  already 
forgotten  about  Moffatt.  Any  triumph  in  which  she 
shared  left  a  glow  in  her  veins,  and  the  success  of  the 
picture  obscured  all  other  impressions.  She  saw  herself 
throning  in  a  central  panel  at  the  fpring  exhibition, 
with  the  crowd  pushing  about  the  picture-,  repeatmg 
her  name;  and  she  decided  to  stop  on  the  way  home 
and  telephone  her  press-agent  to  do  a  paragraph  about 

Popple's  tea. 

But  in  the  hall,  as  Jie  drew  on  her  doak.  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  DriscoU  mcy  ball.  What  a  blow  if  it 
T^ere  given  up  after  she  had  taken  so  .  "ch  trouble 
about  her  dress!  She  was  to  go  as  the  Empress  Joseph- 
ine, after  the  Prudhon  portrait  in  the  Louvre.  The  dress 
was  already  fitted  and  partly  embroidered,  and  she  fore- 
saw the  difficulty  of  persuading  the  dress-maker  to  take 

it  back.  „r,     ,        5" 

"Why  so  pale  and  sad,  fair  cousin?  Whats  upf 
Van  Degen  asked,  as  they  emerged  fr.m  the  lift  in 
which  they  had  descended  alone  from  the  studio. 
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*  •"L*?^\'™'^''"  *^  "^  P"*^-  And  it  w«  M 
fri^tfully  hot." 

"Yes.  Popple  always  keeps  his  place  at  low-neck 
temperature,  as  if  the  portraiu  might  catch  cold." 
Van  Degen  gUuKied  at  his  watch.  "Where  are  you 
off  to?"  ' 

"Wert  End  Avenue,  of  cour»e-if  I  can  find  a  cab 
to  take  me  there." 

It  was  not  the  least  of  Undine's  grievances  that  she 
was  still  living  in  the  house  wUch  reprewjnted  Mr 
Spragg's  first  real-estete  venture  in  New  York.  It  had 
been  understood,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  that  the 
young  couple  were  to  be  established  within  the  sacred 
predncta  of  fashion;  but  on  their  return  from  the  honey, 
moon  the  still  untenanted  house  in  West  End  Avenue 
had  been  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  in  view  of  Mr 
Spragg's  financial  embarrassment  even  Undine  had 
»een  the  foUy  of  refusbg  it.  That  first  winter,  more- 
over she  had  no^  regretted  her  exUe:  while  die  awaited 
her  boy's  birth  she  was  glad  to  be  out  of  sight  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  to  take  her  hateful  compulso^r  exercise 
where  no  familiar  eye  could  faU  on  her.  Ana  the  next 
year  of  course  her  father  would  give  them  a  better 
iiouse. 

But  the  next  year  rents  had  risen  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
quarter,  and  meanwhile  Uttle  Paul  MarveU.  from  his 
beautiful  pink  cradle,  was  already  intprf.rJ..„  ™.i.  v.. 
mother's  plans.  Ralph,  alarmed 
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«penses,  sided  with  his  father-in-law  in  urging  Undme 
to  resign  herself  to  West  End  Avenue;  and  thus  after 
three  years  she  was  still  submitting  to  the  incessant 
pin-pricks  inflicted  by  the  incongruity  between  her 
social  and  geographical  situation— the  need  of  having 
to  give  a  west  side  address  to  her  tradesmen,  and  the 
deeper  irritation  of  hearing  her  friends  say:  "Do  let  me 
give  you  a  lift  home,  deai— Oh,  I'd  forgotten!  I'm  afraid 

I  haven't  thu  time  to  go  so  far " 

It  was  bad  enough  to  have  no  motor  of  her  own,  to 
be  avowedly  dependent  on  "lifts,"  openly  and  uncon- 
cealably  in  quest  of  them,  ^d  perpetually  plotting  to 
provoke  their  offer  (she  did  so  hate  to  be  seen  in  a  cab !) ; 
but  to  miss  them,  as  often  as  not,  because  of  the  re- 
moteness of  her  destination,  emphasized  the  hateful 
sense  of  being  "out  of  things." 

Van  Degen  looked  out  at  the  long  snow-piled  street, 
down  which  the  lamps  were  beginning  to  put  their 
dreary  yellow  splashes. 

"Of  course  you  won't  get  a  cab  on  a  night  like  this. 
If  you  don't  mind  the  open  car,  you'd  better  jump  in 
with  me.  I'll  run  you  out  to  the  High  Bridge  and  give 
you  a  breath  of  air  before  dinner." 

The  offer  was  tempting,  for  Undine's  triumph  in  the 
studio  had  left  her  tired  and  nervous— she  was  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  success  may  be  as  fatiguing  as  fail- 
ure. Moreover,  she  was  going  to  a  big  dinner  that  even- 
ing, and  the  fresh  air  would  give  her  the  eyes  and 
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complexion  she  needed;  but  in  the  back  of  her  mind 
there  lingered  the  vague  sense  of  a  forgotten  engage- 
ment. As  she  tried  to  recaU  it  she  felt  Van  Degen  raising 
the  fur  collar  abou;  her  chin. 

"  Got  anything  you  can  put  over  your  head?  Will  that 
la«e  thing  do?  Come  along,  then."  He  pushed  her 
through  the  swinging  doors,  and  added  with  a  laugh,  as 
they  reached  the  street:  "You're  not  afraid  of  being 
seen  with  me,  are  you?  It's  aU  right  at  this  hour— 
Ralph's  still  swinging  on  a  strap  in  the  elevated." 

The  winter  twilight  was  deliriously  cold,  and  as  they 
swept  through  Central  Park,  and  gathered  impetus 
for  then-  northward  flight  along  the  darkening  Boule- 
vard, Undine  felt  the  rush  of  physical  joy  that  drowns 
scruples  and  silences  memory.  Her  scruples,  indeed, 
were  not  serious;  but  Ralph  disliked  her  being  too  much 
with  Van  Degen,  and  it  was  her  way  to  get  what  she 
wanted  with  as  little  "fuss"  as  possible.  Moreover,  she 
knew  it  was  a  mistake  to  make  herself  too  accessible 
to  a  man  of  Peter's  sort:  her  impatience  to  enjoy  was 
curbed  by  an  insUnct  for  holding  off  and  biding  her 
time  that  resembled  the  paUenf.  skill  with  which  her 
father  had  conducted  the  sale  of  hu  "bad"  real  estate 
in  the  Pure  Water  Move  days.  But  now  and  then  youth 
had  its  way— she  could  not  always  resist  the  present 
pleasure.  And  it  was  amusing,  too,  to  be  "talked  about" 
with  Peter  Van  Degen,  who  was  noted  for  not  caring 
for  "nice  women."  She  enjoyed  the  thought  of  triumph- 
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ing  over  meretridous  channs:  it  ennobled  her  in  her 
own  eyes  to  influence  such  a  man  for  good. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  motor  flew  on  through  the  icy 
twiUght,  her  present  cares  flew  with  it.  She  could  not 
riiake  off  the  thought  of  the  useless  fancy  dress  which 
symbolized  the  other  crowding  expenses  she  had  not 
dared  confess  to  Ralph.  Van  Degen  heard  her  sigh,  and 
bent  down,  lowering  the  speed  of  the  motor. 

"What's  the  matter?  Isn't  <  verything  all  right?" 
His  tone  made  her  suddenly  feel  that  she  could  eon- 
fide  in  him,  and  though  she  began  by  murmuring  that 
it  was  nothing  she  did  so  with  the  conscious  purpose  of 
being  persuaded  to  confess.  And  his  extraordinary 
"niceness"  seemed  to  justify  her  and  to  prove  that  she 
had  been  right  in  trusting  her  instinct  rather  than  in 
following  the  counsels  of  prudence.  Heretofore,  in  their 
talks,  she  had  never  gone  beyond  the  vaguest  hint  of 
material  "bothers"— as  to  which  dissimulation  seemed 
vain  while  one  Uved  in  West  End  Avenue !  But  now  that 
the  avowal  of  a  definite  worry  had  been  wrung  from  her 
she  felt  the  injustice  of  the  view  generally  Uken  of  poor 
Peter.  For  he  had  been  neither  too  enterprising  nor  too 
cautious  (though  people  said  of  him  that  he  "didn't 
care  to  part");  he  had  just  laughed  away,  in  bluff 
brotherly  fashion,  the  gnawing  thought  of  the  fancy 
dress,  had  assured  her  he'd  give  a  baU  himself  rather 
than  miss  seeing  her  wear  it,  and  had  added:  "Oh, 
hang  waiting  for  the  bill— won't  a  couple  of  thou' 
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make  it  aU  nght?"  in  a  tone  that  showed  what  a  small 
matter  money  was  to  any  one  who  took  the  lareer  view 
of  life. 

The  whole  incident  passed  off  so  quickly  and  easily 
that  within  a  few  minutes  she  had  settled  down-with 
a  nod  for  his  "Everything  jolly  again  now?"-to  un- 
troubled enjoyment  of  the  hour.  Peace  of  mind,  she 
said  to  herself,  was  aU  she  needed  to  make  her  happy- 
and  that  wa.    ost  what  Ralph  had  never  given  her!  At 
the  thought  his  face  seemed  to  rise  befor,.  her.  with  the 
s^^rp  Imes  of  care  between  the  eyes:  it  was  ahnost  like 
>  .^  of  his  "nagging"  that  he  should  thrftst  himself 
in  at  such  a  moment!  She  tried  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
f«»:  but  a  moment  later  it  was  replaced  by  another,  a 
small  odd  hkeness  of  itself;  and  with  a  cy  of  compunc- 
tion she  started  up  from  her  furs. 

"Mercy!  It's  the  boy's  birthday-I  was  to  take  him 
to  his  grandmother's.  She  was  to  have  a  cake  for  him 
and  Ra^ph  was  to  come  up  town.  I  *„«.  there  was  some^ 
timig  I  d  forgotten!" 

XV 

TN  the  Dagonet  drawing-room  the  lamps  had  long 
X  been  lit.  and  Mrs.  Fairford.  after  a  last  impaUent 
turn,  had  put  aside  the  curtains  of  worn  damask  to 
strain  her  eyes  into  the  darkening  square.  She  came 
back  to  the  hearth,  where  Charles  Bowen  stood  leaning 
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between  the  prim  caryatides  of  the  white  marble  chim- 
ney-piece. 

"No  sign  of  her.  She's  simply  forgotten." 
Bowen  looked  at  his  watch,  and  turned  to  compare 
it  with  the  high-wabted  Empire  clock. 

"Six  o'clock.  Why  not  telephone  again?  There  must 
be  some  mistake.  Perhaps  she  knew  Ralph  would  be 

late." 

Laura  laughed.  "I  haven't  noticed  that  she  follows 
Ralph's  movements  so  closely.  When  I  telephoned  just 
now  the  servant  said  she'd  been  out  since  two.  The 
nurse  waited  till  half-past  four)  not  liking  to  come  with- 
out orders;  and  now  it's  too  late  for  Paul  to  come." 

She  wandered  away  towa^-d  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  where,  through  half-open  doors,  a  shining  surface 
of  mahogany  reflected  a  flower-wreathed  cake  in  which 
two  candles  dwindled. 

"Put  them  out,  please,"  she  said  to  some  one  in  the 
background;  then  she  shut  the  doors  and  turned  back 
to  Bowen. 

"It's  all  so  unlucky— my  grandfather  giving  up  his 
drive,  and  mother  backing  out  of  her  hospital  meeting, 
and  having  all  the  committee  down  on  her.  And  Hen- 
ley: I'd  even  coaxed  Henley  away  from  his  bridge!  He 
escaped  again  just  before  you  came.  Undine  promised 
she'd  have  the  boy  here  at  four.  It's  not  as  if  it  had 
never  happened  before.  She's  always  breaking  her  en- 
gagements." 
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"She  has  so  many  that  it's  inevitable  some  should 
get  broken." 

"Ah,  if  she'd  only  choose!  Now  that  Ralph  has  had 
to  go  mto  business,  and  is  kept  in  his  office  so  late,  it's 
cruel  of  her  to  drag  him  out  every  night.  He  told  us  the 
other  day  they  hadn't  dined  at  home  for  a  month. 
Undme  doesn't  seem  to  notice  how  hard  he  works  " 

Bowen  gazed  meditatively  at  the  crmnbling  fire.  "No 
—why  should  she?" 

"Why  ihotdd  she?  Really,  Charles i  " 

.J.7^^  should  she.  when  she  knows  nothing  about 

"She  may  know  nothmg  about  his  business;  but  she 
must  know  it's  her  extravagance  that's  forced  him  into 
It.  Mrs.  Paiiford  looked  at  Bowen  reproachfully.  "  You 
talk  as  if  you  were  on  her  side!" 

"Are  thei*  sides  already?  If  so.  I  waat  to  look  down 
on  them  impartiaUy  from  the  heights  of  pure  specula- 
tion. I  want  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  American  marriages." 
Mrs.  Fairford  dropped  into  her  arm-chair  with  a  sigh. 
If  that  s  what  you  want  you  must  make  haste!  Most 
of  them  don't  last  long  enough  to  be  classified." 

I'l  grant  you  it  takes  an  acUve  mind.  But  the  weak 
pomt  IS  so  frequenUy  the  same  that  after  a  time  one 
knows  where  to  look  for  it." 
"What  do  you  call  the  weak  point?" 
He  paused.  "The  fact  that  the  average  American 
looks  down  on  his  wife  " 
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Mrs.  Fairford  was  up  with  a  spring.  "K  that's  where 
paradox  lands  you!" 

Bowen  nuldly  stood  his  ground.  "Well— doesn't  he 
prove  it?  How  much  does  he  let  her  share  in  the  real 
business  of  life?  How  much  does  he  rely  on  her  judgment 
and  help  in  the  conduct  of  serious  affairs?  Take  Ralph, 
for  instance— you  say  his  wife's  extravagance  forces 
him  to  work  tea  hard;  but  that's  not  what's  wrong. 
It's  normal  for  a  man  to  work  hard  for  a  woman— 
what's  abnormal  is  his  not  caring  to  tell  her  anything 
about  it." 
"To  tell  Undine?  She'd  be  hpted  to  death  if  he  did!" 
"Just  so;  she'd  even  feel  aggrieved.  But  why?  Be- 
cause it's  against  the  custom  of  the  country.  And  whose 
fault  is  that?  ihe  man's  again— I  don't  mean  Ralph, 
I  mean  the  genus  he  belongs  to:  homo  sapiens,  Ameri- 
canos. Why  haven't  we  taught  our  women  to  take  an 
interest  in  our  work?  Simply  because  we  don't  take 
enough  interest  in  them.' 

Mrs.  Fairford,  sinking  back  into  her  chair,  sat  gaz- 
ing at  the  vertiginous  depths  above  which  his  thought 
seemed  to  dangle  her. 

"  You  don't?  The  American  man  doesn't— the  most 

slaving,  self-effacing,  self-sacrificing ?" 

"Yes;  and  the  most  indifferent:  there's  the  point. 
The  'slaving's'  no  argument  against  the  indifference. 
To  slave  for  women  is  part  of  the  old  American  tradi- 
tion; lots  of  people  give  their  lives  for  dogmas  they've 
ceased  to  believe  in.  Then  again,  in  this  country  the 
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passion  for  making  money  has  preceded  the  knowing 
how  to  spend  it.  and  the  American  man  lavishes  his 
fortune  on  his  wife  because  he  doesn't  kn-.w  what  else 
to  do  with  it." 

"Then  you  caU  it  a  mere  want  of  imagination  for  a 
man  to  spend  his  money  on  his  wife?" 

"Not  necessarily— but  it's  a  want  of  imagination  to 
fancy  it's  aU  he  owes  her.  Look  about  you  and  you'U 
see  what  I  mean.  Why  does  the  European  woman  in- 
terest herself  so  much  more  in  what  the  men  are  doing? 
Because  she's  so  important  to  them  that  they  make  it 
worth  her  while!  She's  not  a  parenthesis,  as  she  is  here 
—she's  in  the  very  middle  of  the  picture.  I'm  not  im- 
plying that  Ralph  isn't  interested  in  his  wife— he's  a 
passionate,  a  pathetic  exception.  But  even  he  has  to 
conform  to  an  environment  where  all  the  romantic 
values  are  reversed.  Where  does  tije  real  Ufe  of  most 
American  men  lie?  In  some  woman's  drawing-room  or 
in  tiieir  offices?  The  answer's  obvious,  isn't  it?  The 
emotional  centre  of  gravity's  not  tiie  same  in  the  two 
hemispheres.  In  the  e£fete  societies  it's  love,  in  our  new 
one  it's  business.  In  America  Uie  real  crime  pa»sumnel 
IS  a  'big  steal'— there's  more  excitement  in  wrecking 
railways  than  homes." 

Bowen  paused  to  light  another  cigarette,  and  then 

took  up  his  theme.  "Isn't  tiiat  the  key  to  our  easy 

divorces?  If  we  cared  for  women  in  the  old  barbarous 

possessive  way  do  you  suppose  we'd  give  them  up  as 
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readily  as  we  do?  The  real  paradox  is  the  fa^  that  the 
men  who  make,  materially,  the  biggest  sacrifices  for 
their  women,  should  do  least  for  them  ideally  and  ro- 
mantically. And  what's  the  result — how  do  the  women 
avenge  themselves?  All  my  sympathy's  with  them,  poor 
deluded  dears,  when  I  see  their  fallacious  little  attempts 
to  trick  out  the  leavings  tossed  them  by  the  preoccu- 
pied male — the  money  and  the  motors  and  the  clothes 
— and  pretend  to  themselves  and  each  other  that  thcU's 
what  really  constitutes  life!  Oh,  I  know  what  you're 
going  to  say — it's  less  and  less  of  a  pretense  with  them, 
I  grant  you;  they're  more  and  more  succumbing  to  the 
force  of  the  suggestion;  but  here  and  there  I  fancy  there's 
one  who  still  sees  through  the  humbug,  and  knows  that 
money  and  motors  and  clothes  are  simply  the  big  bribe 
she's  paid  for  keeping  out  of  some  man's  way!" 

Mrs.  Fairford  presented  an  amazed  silence  to  the 
rush  of  this  tirade;  but  when  she  rallied  it  was  to  mur- 
mur: "And  is  Undine  one  of  the  exceptions?" 

Her  companion  took  the  shot  with  a  smile.  "No — 
she's  a  monstrously  perfect  result  of  the  system:  the 
completest  proof  of  its  triumph.  It's  Ralph  who's  the 
victim  and  the  exception." 

"Ah,  poor  Ralph!"  Mrs.  Fairford  raised  her  head 

quickly.  "I  hear  him  now.  I  suppose,"  she  added  in 

an  undertone,  "we  can't  give  him  your  explanation  for 

his  wife's  having  forgotten  to  come? " 

Bowen  echoed  her  sigh,  and  then  seemed  to  toss  it 
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from  him  with  his  cigarette-end;  but  he  stood  in  silence 
while  the  door  opened  and  Halph  Marvell  entered. 

"Well,  Laura!  HaUo,  Charles-have  you  been  cele- 
brating too?"  Ralph  turned  to  his  sister.  "It's  outra- 
geous of  me  to  be  so  late,  and  I  daren't  look  my  son  in 
the  face!  But  I  sUyed  down  town  to  make  provision 
for  his  future  birthdays."  He  returned  Mrs.  Fairford's 
kiss.  "Don't  teU  me  the  party's  over,  and  the  guest  of 
honour  gone  to  bed?" 

As  he  stood  before  them,  laughing  and  a  little  flushed, 
the  strain  of  long  fatigue  sounding  through  his  gaiety 
and  looking  out  of  his  anxious  eyes.  Mrs.  Fairford  threw 
a  glance  at  Bowen  and  then  turned  away  to  ring  the 
bell. 

"Sit  down,  Ralph— you  look  tiied.  I'U  give  you  some 
tea." 

He  dropped  into  an  arm-chair.  "I  did  have  rather  a 
rush  to  get  here— but  hadn't  I  better  join  the  revellers? 
Where  are  they?" 

He  walked  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  threw  open 
the  dining-room  dcirs.  "Hallo— where  have  they  aU 
gone  to?  What  a  jolly  cake!"  He  went  up  to  it.  "Why, 
it's  never  even  been  cut!" 

Mrs.  Fairford  called  after  him : "  Come  and  have  your 
tea  first." 

"No,  no— tea  afterward,  thanks.  Are  they  all  up- 
stairs with  my  grandfather?  I  must  make  my  peace 
with  Undine " 
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Hia  sister  put  her  arm  through  his,  and  drew  him 
back  to  the  fim. 

"Undine  didn't  come." 

"Didn't  come?  Who  brought  the  boy,  then?" 

"He  didn't  come  either.  That's  why  the  cake's  not 

cut." 

Ralph  frowned.  "What's  the  mystery?  Is  he  ill,  or 
what's  happened?" 

"Nothing's  happened— Paul's  all  right.  Apparently 
Undine  forgot.  She  never  went  home  for  him,  and  the 
.  nurse  waited  till  it  was  too  late  to  come." 

She  saw  his  eyes  darken;  but  he  merely  gave  a  slight 
laugh  and  drew  out  his  diiarette  case.  "Poor  little 
Paul — poor  chap!"  He  moved  toward  the  fire.  "Yes, 
please — some  tea." 

He  dropped  back  into  his  chair  with  a  look  of  weari- 
ness, as  if  some  strong  stimulant  had  suddenly  ceased 
to  take  effect  on  him;  but  before  the  tea-table  was 
brought  back  he  had  glanced  at  his  watch  and  was  on 
his  feet  again. 

"But  this  won't  do.  I  must  rush  home  and  see  the 
poor  chap  befoF  linner.  And  my  mother— and  my 
grandfather?  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  them— I  must 
make  Paul's  excuses!" 

"Grandfather's  taking  his  nap.  And  mother  had  to 
rush  out  for  a  postponed  committee  meeting— she  left 
as  soon  as  we  heard  Paul  wasn't  coming." 

"Ah,  I  see."  He  sat  down  again.  "Yes,  make  the 
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tea  rtrong.  pleaae.  I've  had  a  beaaUy  fagging  K,rt  of 
day. 

He  leaned  back  with  half-closed  eyes,  his  untouched 
cup  m  his  hand.  Bowen  took  leave,  and  Laura  «it  silent 
watching  her  brother  under  lowered  lids  while  she 
feigned  to  be  busy  with  the  ketUe.  Ralph  presently 
empUed  his  cup  and  put  it  aside;  then,  sinking  into  his 
former  atUtude.  he  clasped  his  hands  behind  his  head 
and  lay  staring  ^.pathetically  into  the  fire.  But  suddenly 
ho  came  to  life  and  started  up.  A  motor-hom  had 
aounded  outside,  and  there  was  a  noise  of  wheels  at  the 
door. 

"There's  Undine!  I  wonder  what  could  have  kept 
her."  He  jumped  up  and  walked  to  the  door;  but  it 
was  Clare  Van  Degen  who  came  in. 
At  sight  of  him  she  gave  a  li»Ue  murmur  of  pleasure 
What  luck  to  find  you!  No.  not  luck-I  came  because 
I  knew  you'd  be  here.  He  never  comes  near  me.  Laura- 
I  have  to  hunt  him  down  to  get  a  gUmpse  of  him!" 

Slender  and  shadowy  in  her  long  furs,  she  bent  to  kiss 
Mrs.  Fairford  and  then  turned  back  to  Ralph.  "Yes  I 
knew  I'd  catch  you  here.  I  knew  it  was  the  boy's  birtJb- 
day.  and  I've  brought  him  a  present:  a  vulgar  expen- 
sive Van  Degen  offering.  I've  not  enough  imagination 
left  to  find  the  right  thing,  the  thing  it  takes  feeling 
and  not  money  to  buy.  When  I  look  for  a  present  now- 
adays I  neve,  say  to  the  shopman:  'I  want  this  or 
that  -I  simply  say:  'Give  me  something  that  cosU  so 
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much.'"    She  drew  a  pared  from  her  muff.  "Where's 
the  victim  of  my  vulgarity?  Let  me  crush  him  under 
the  weight  of  my  gold." 

Mm.  Fairford  sighed  out  "Clare-Clare!"  and  Ralph 
imiled  at  his  cousin. 

"I'm  sorry;  but  you'U  have  to  depute  me  to  present 
it.  The  birthday's  over;  you're  too  late." 

She  looked  surprised.  "Why,  I've  just  left  Mamie 
DriscoU,  and  she  told  me  Undine  was  still  at  Popple's 
studio  a  few  minutes  ago:  Popple's  giving  a  tea  to 
show  the  picture." 

"Popple's  giving  a  tea?"  Rflph  struck  an  atUtude  of 
mock  consternation.  "Ah,  in  that  case !  In  Pop- 
ple's society  who  wouldn't  forget  the  flight  of  time?" 
He  had  rew/vered  his  usual  easy  tone,  and  Laura  saw 
that  Mrs.  Van  Degen's  words  had  dispelled  his  preoccu- 
pation. He  turned  to  his  cousin.  "Will  you  trust  me 
with  your  present  for  the  boy?  " 

Clare  gave  him  the  parcel.  "I'm  sorry  not  to  pve 
it  myself.  I  said  what  I  did  because  I  knew  what  you 
and  Laura  were  thinking-but  it's  really  a  battered  old 
Dagonet  bowl  that  came  down  to  me  from  our  revered 
great-grandmother.' 

"What— the  heirloom  you  used  to  eat  your  porridge 
out  of?"  Ralph  detained  her  hand  to  put  a  kiss  on  it. 
"That's  dear  of  you!" 

She  threw  him  one  of  her  strange  glances.  "Why 
not  say:  'That's  like  you?'  But  you  don't  remember 
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what  I'm  like."  She  turned  away  to  glance  at  the  clock. 
"If.  late,  and  I  must  be  off.  I'm  going  to  a  big  dinner 
at  the  Chauncey  EUings'-but  you  must  be  going  there 
too,  Ralph?  You'd  better  let  me  drive  you  home." 

In  the  motor  Ralph  leaned  back  in  silence,  while  the 
rug  was  drawn  over  their  knees,  and  Clare  resUessly  fin- 
gered the  row  of  gold-topped  objects  in  the  rack  at  her 
elbow.  It  was  restful  to  be  swept  through  the  crowded 
streets  in  this  smooth  fashion,  and  Clare's  presence  at 
his  side  gave  him  a  vague  sense  of  ease. 

For  a  long  time  now  feminine  nearness  had  come  to 
mean  to  him,  not  this  relief  from  tension,  but  the  ever- 
renewed  dread  of  small  daily  deceptions,  evasions,  sub- 
terfuges. The  change  had  come  gradually,  marked  by 
one  disillusionment  after  another;  but  there  had  been 
one  moment  that  formed  the  point  beyond  which  there 
was  no  returning.  It  was  the  moment,  a  month  or  two 
before  his  boy's  birth,  when,  glancing  over  a  batch  of 
belated  Paris  bills,  he  had  come  on  one  from  the  jeweller 
he  had  once  found  in  private  conference  with  Undine. 
The  biU  was  not  large,  but  two  of  iu  items  stood  out 
sharply.  "Resetting  peari  and  diamond  pendant.  Re- 
setting sapphire  and  diamond  ring."  The  peari  and  dia- 
mond pendant  was  his  mother's  wedding  present;  the 
ring  was  the  one  he  had  given  Undine  on  their  engage- 
ment. That  they  were  both  family  relics,  kept  unchanged 
through  several  generations,  scarcely  mattered  to  him 
at  the  time:  he  felt  only  Uie  stab  of  his  wife's  deception. 
She  had  assured  him  in  Paris  that  she  had  not  had  her 
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jewels  reset.  He  had  noticed,  soon  after  their  return  to 
New  York,  that  she  had  left  off  her  engagement-ring; 
but  the  others  were  soon  discarded  also,  and  in  answer 
to  his  question  she  had  told  him  that,  in  her  ailing 
state,  rings  "worried"  her.  Now  he  saw  she  had  de- 
ceived him,  and,  forgetting  everything  else,  he  went  to 
her,  bill  in  hand.  Her  tears  and  distress  filled  him  with 
immediate  contrition.  Was  this  a  time  to  torment  her 
about  trifles?  His  anger  seemed  to  cause  her  actual 
physical  fear,  and  at  the  sight  he  abased  himself  in 
entreaties  for  forgiveness.  When  the  scene  ended  she 
had  pardoned  him,  and  the  reset  ring  was  on  her 
finger.  .  . 

Soon  afterward,  the  birth  of  the  boy  seemed  to  wipe 
out  these  humiliating  memories;  yet  Marvell  found  in 
time  that  they  were  not  effaced,  but  only  momentarily 
crowded  out  of  sight.  In  reality,  the  incident  had  a 
meaning  out  of  proportion  to  its  apparent  serious- 
ness, for  it  put  in  his  hand  a  clue  to  a  new  side  of  his 
wife's  character.  He  no  longer  minded  her  having  lied 
about  the  jeweller;  what  pained  him  was  that  she  had 
been  unconscious  of  the  wound  she  inflicted  in  destroy- 
ing the  identity  of  the  jewels.  He  saw  that,  even  after 
their  explanation,  she  still  supposed  he  was  angry  only 
because  she  had  deceived  him;  and  the  discovery  that 
she  was  completely  unconscious  of  states  of  feeling  on 
which  so  much  of  his  inner  life  depended  marked  a  new 
stage  in  their  relation. 
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He  was  not  thinking  of  all  this  as  he  sat  beside  Clare 
Van  Degen;  but  it  was  part  of  tJ -,  chronic  disquietude 
which  made  him  more  alive  ■  nis  cu.-n'.  sympathy, 
her  shy  unspoken  understan. .  Ir ,,  After  a,,  he  and  she 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  }  .d  tho  sa,^e  traditions. 
She  was  light  and  frivolous,  without  strength  of  will  or 
depth  of  purpose;  but  she  had  the  frankness  of  her 
foibles,  and  she  would  never  have  lied  to  him  or  traded 
on  his  tenderness. 

Clare's    nervousness    gradually   subsided,    and   she 
lapsed  into  a  low-voiced  mood  which  seemed  like  an 
answer  to  his  secret  thought.  But  she  did  not  sound  the 
personal  note,  and  they  chatted  quieUy  of  common- 
place  things:  of  the  dinner-dance  at  which  they  were 
presently  to  meet,  of  the  costume  she  had  chosen  for 
the  DriscoU  fancy-baU.  the  recurring  rumours  of  old 
DnscoU  s  financial  embarrassment,  and  the  mysterious 
personality  of  Elmer  Moffatt.  on  whose  movemenU 
Wall  Stren  was  beginning  to  fix  a  fascinated  eye.  When 
Halph,  the  year  after  his  marriage,  had  renounced  his 
profession  to  go  into  partnership  with  a  firm  of  real- 
estate  agents,  he  had  come  in  contact  for  the  first  time 
with  the  drama  of  "business."  and  whenever  he  could 
turn  his  attention  from  his  own  tasks  he  found  a  certain 
interest  in  watching  the  fierce  interplay  of  iu  forces. 
In  the  down-town  world  he  had  heard  things  of  Mof- 
fatt  that  seemed  to  single  him  out  from  the  common 
herd  of  money-makers:  anecdotes  of  his  cookess.  his 
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lazy  good-temper,  the  humorous  detachment  he  pre- 
served in  the  heat  of  conflicting  interests;  and  his  figure 
was  enlarged  by  the  mystery  that  hung  about  it — the 
fact  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  whence  he  came,  or 
how  he  had  acquired  the  information  which,  for  the 
moment,  was  making  him  so  formidable. 

"I  should  like  to  see  him,"  Ralph  said;  "he  must  be 
a  good  specimen  of  the  one  of  the  few  picturesque 
types  we've  got." 

"Yes — it  might  be  amusing  to  fish  him  out;  but  the 
most  picturesque  types  in  Wall  Street  are  generally  the 
tamest  in  a  drawing-room."  Clare  considered.  "But 
doesn't  Undine  know  him?  I  seem  to  remember  seeing 
them  together." 

"Undine  and  Moffatt?  Then  you  know  him— you've 
met  him?" 

"Not  actually  met  him — but  Lc's  been  pointed  out  to 
me.  It  must  have  been  some  years  ago.  Yes — it  was 
one  night  at  the  theatre,  just  after  you  announced  your 
engagement."  He  fancied  her  voice  trembled  slightly, 
as  though  she  thought  he  might  notice  her  way  of  dat- 
ing her  memories.  "You  came  into  our  box,"  she  went 
on,  "and  I  asked  you  the  name  of  the  red-faced  man 
who  was  sitting  in  the  stall  next  to  Undine.  You  didn't 
know,  but  some  one  told  us  it  was  Moffatt." 

Marvell  was  more  struck  by  her  tone  than  by  what 
■he  was  saying.  "If  Undine  knows  him  it's  odd  she's 
never  mentioned  it,"  he  answered  indifferently. 
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The  motor  stopped  t  his  door  and  Clare,  as  she  held 
out  her  hand,  turned  a  first  full  look  on  him. 

"Why  do  you  never  come  to  see  me?  I  miss  you  more 
than  ever,"  she  said. 

He  pressed  her  hand  without  answering,  but  after 
the  motor  had  roUed  away  he  stood  for  a  while  on  the 
pavement,  looking  after  it. 

When  he  entered  the  house  the  hall  was  still  dark 
and  the  small  over-furnished  drawing-room  empty. 
The  parlour-maid  told  him  that  Mrs.  MarveU  had  not 
yet  come  in.  and  he  went  upstairs  to  the  nursery  But 
on  the  threshold  the  nurse  met  him  with  the  whispered 
request  not  to  make  a  noise,  as  it  had  been  hard  to 
qmet  the  boy  after  the  afternoon's  disappointment, 
and  she  had  just  succeeded  in  putting  him  to  sleep. 

Ralph  went  down  to  his  own  room  and  threw  him- 
self in  the  old  college  arm-cbair  in  which,  four  years 
previously,  he  had  sat  the  out.  dreaming  of  Un- 

dme.  He  had  no  study  of  b.  ,  a.  and  he  had  crowded 
mto  his  narrow  bed-room  his  prints  and  bookshelves 
and  the  other  relics  of  his  youth.  As  he  sat  among 
them  now  the  memory  of  that  other  night  swept  over 
him— the  night  when  he  had  heard  the  "call"!  Fool  as 
he  had  been  not  to  recognize  its  meaning  then,  he  knew 
himself  triply  mocked  in  being,  even  now.  at  its  mercy. 
The  flame  of  love  that  had  played  about  his  passion 
for  his  wife  had  died  down  to  its  embers;  all  the  trans- 
figuring hopes  and  illusions 
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left  an  unquenchable  ache  for  her  nearness,  her  smile, 
her  touch.  His  life  had  come  to  be  nothing  but  a  long 
effort  to  win  these  mercies  by  one  concession  after  in- 
other:  the  sacrifice  of  his  literary  projects,  the  exchange 
of  his  profession  for  an  uncongenial  business,  and  the 
incessant  struggle  to  make  enough  money  to  satisfy 
her  iucreasing  exactions.  That  was  where  the  "call" 
had  led  him. . . 

The  clock  struck  eight,  but  it  was  useless  to  begin 
to  dress  till  Undine  came  in,  and  he  stretched  himself 
out  in  his  chair,  reached  for  a  pipe  and  took  up  the 
evening  paper.  His  passing  annoyance  had  died  out; 
he  was  usually  too  tu»d  after  his  day's  work  for  such 
feelings  to  keep  their  edge  long.  But  he  was  curious — 
disinterestedly  curious — to  know  what  pretext  Undine 
would  invent  for  being  so  late,  and  what  excuse  she 
would  have  found  for  forgetting  the  little  boy's  birth- 
day. 

He  read  on  till  half -past  eight;  then  he  stood  up  and 
sauntered  to  the  window.  The  avenue  below  it  was 
deserted;  not  a  carriage  or  mc'or  turned  the  comer 
around  which  he  expected  Undine  to  appear,  and 
he  looked  idly  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  too 
the  perspective  was  nearly  empty,  so  empty  that  he 
singled  out,  a  dozen  blocks  away,  the  blazing  lamps  of 
a  large  touring-car  that  was  bearing  furiously  down  the 
avenue  from  Momingside.  As  it  drew  nearer  its  speed 
slackened,  and  he  saw  it  hug  the  curb  and  stop  at  his 
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door.  By  the  light  of  the  street  lamp  he  .cognized  hu 
wife  as  she  sprang  out  and  detected  a  familiar  silhou- 
ette in  her  companion's  fur-coated  &gaie.  Then  the 
motor  flew  on  and  Undine  ran  up  the  steps. 

Ralph  went  out  on  the  landing.  He  saw  her  coming 
up  quickly,  as  if  to  reach  her  room  unperceived;  but 
when  sne  caught  sight  of  him  she  stopped,  her  head 
thrown  back  and  the  light  falling  on  her  blown  hair 
and  glowing  face. 

"Well?"  she  said,  smiling  up  at  him. 

"They  waited  for  you  all  the  afternoon  in  Washing- 
ton Square-the  boy  never  had  his  birthday,"  he  an- 
swered. 

^^  Her  colour  deepened,  but  she  instantly  rejoined: 
Why,  what  happened?  Why  didn't  the  nurse  take 
him?" 

"You  said  you  were  coming  to  fetch  him.  so  she 
waited." 

"But  I  telephoned " 

He  said  to  himself:  "Is  ^  the  lie?"  and  answered- 
"Where  from?" 

"Why,  the  studio,  of  course "  She  flung  her  c»oak 

open,  as  if  to  attest  her  veracity.  "The  sitting  lasted 
longer  than  usual-there  was  something  about  the  dress 
he  couldn't  get " 

"But  I  thought  he  was  giving  a  tea." 

"He  had  tea  afterward;  he  always  does.  And  he 
asked  some  people  in  to  see  my  portrait.  That  detained 
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me  too.  I  didn't  know  they  were  coming,  and  when 
they  turned  up  I  couldn't  rush  away.  It  would  have 
looked  as  if  I  didn't  like  the  picture."  She  paused  and 
they  gave  each  other  a  searching  simultaneous  glance. 
"Who  told  you  it  was  a  tea?  "  she  asked. 

"Clare  Van  Degen.  I  saw  her  at  my  mother's." 

"So  you  weren't  unconsoled  after  all !" 

"The  nurse  didn't  get  any  message.  My  people  were 
awfully  disappointed;  and  the  poor  boy  has  cried  his 
eyes  out." 

"Dear  me!  What  a  fuss!  But  I  might  have  known 
my  message  wouldn't  be  delivered.  Everything  always 
happens  to  put  me  in  the  wrong  with  your  family." 

With  a  little  air  of  injured  pride  she  started  to  go  to 
her  room;  but  he  put  out  a  hand  to  detain  her. 

"You've  just  come  from  the  studio?" 

"Yes.  It  is  awfully  late?  I  must  go  and  dress.  We're 
dining  with  the  Ellings,  you  know." 

"I  know. . .  How  did  you  come?  In  a  cab?" 

She  faced  him  limpidly.  "No;  I  couldn't  find  one 
that  would  bring  me — so  Peter  gave  me  a  lift,  like  an 
angel.  I'm  blown  to  bits.  He  had  his  open  car." 

Her  colour  was  still  high,  and  Ralph  noticed  that 
her  lower  lip  twitched  a  little.  He  had  led  her  to  the 
point  they  had  reached  solely  to  be  able  to  say:  "If 
you're  straight  from  the  studio,  how  was  it  that  I  saw 
you  coming  down  from  Momingside?" 

Unless  he  asked  her  that  there  would  be  no  point 
[SSO] 
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in  his  cross-questioning,  and  he  would  have  sacrificed 
his  pnde  without  a  purpose.  But  suddenly,  as  they 
stood  there  face  to  face,  almost  touching,  she  became 
something  immeasurably  alien  and  far  off.  and  the  ques- 
tion  died  on  his  lips. 
"Is  that  all? "  she  ask.d  with  a  slight  smile 
"Yes;  you'd  better  go  and  dress."  he  said,  and  turned 
back  to  his  room. 


XVI 

rpHE  turnings  of  life  seldom  show  a  sign-post;  or 
J.     rather,  though  tiie  sign  is  always  there,  it  is  usu- 
ally placed  some  distance  back,  like  ti,e  notices  that 
give  warning  of  a  bad  hill  or  a  level  railway-crossing. 
Italph  MarveU.  pondering  upon  this,  reflected  that 
for  him  the  sign  had  been  set.  more  than  tiiree  years 
earher,  in  an  Italian  ilex-grove.  That  day  his  life  had 
brmimed  ove,^-so  he  had  put  it  at  the  time.  He  saw 
now  that  it  had  brimmed  over  indeed:  brimmed  to  the 
extent  of  leaving  the  cup  empty,  or  at  least  of  uncover- 
ing the  dregs  beneatii  the  nectar.  He  knew  now  that 
he  snould  never  hereafter  look  at  his  wife's  hand  with- 
out remembering  someUiing  he  had  read  in  it  Uiat  day 
Its  surface-language  had  been  sweet  enough,  but  under 
Uie  rosy  lines  he  had  seen  Uie  warning  letters. 

Since  Uien  he  had  been  walking  with  a  ghost:  Uie 
miserable  ghost  of  his  iUnsion.  Only  he  had  somehow 
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vivified,  coloured,  substantiated  it,  by  the  force  of  his 
own  great  need — as  a  man  might  breathe  a  semblance 
of  life  into  a  dear  drowned  body  that  he  cannot  give 
up  for  dead.  All  this  came  to  him  with  aching  distinct- 
ness the  morning  after  his  talk  with  his  wife  on  the 
stairs.  He  had  accused  himself,  in  midnight  retrospect, 
of  having  failed  to  press  home  his  conclusion  because 
he  dared  not  face  the  truth.  But  he  knew  this  was  not 
the  case.  It  was  not  the  truth  he  feared,  it  was  another 
lie.  If  he  had  foreseen  a  chance  of  her  saying:  "Yes,  I 
was  with  Peter  Van  Degen,  and  for  the  reason  you 
think,"  he  would  have  put  it  to  the  touch,  stood  up  to 
the  blow  like  a  man;  but  he  knew  she  would  never  say 
that.  She  would  go  on  eluding  and  doubling,  watching 
him  as  he  watched  her;  and  at  that  gan-e  she  was  sure 
to  beat  him  in  the  end. 

On  th?ir  way  home  from  the  Elling  dinner  this  cer- 
tainty had  become  so  insufferable  that  it  nearly  es- 
caped him  in  the  cry:  "You  needn't  watch  me— I  shall 
never  again  watch  you!"  But  he  had  held  his  peace, 
knowing  she  would  not  understand.  How  little,  indeed, 
she  ever  understood,  had  been  made  clear  to  him  when, 
the  same  night,  he  had  followed  her  upstairs  through 
the  sleeping  house.  She  had  gone  on  ahead  while  he 
stayed  below  to  lock  doors  and  put  out  lights,  and 
he  had  supposed  her  to  be  already  in  her  room  when  he 
reached  the  upper  landing;  but  she  stood  there  waiting, 
in  the  spot  where  he  had  waited  for  her  a  few  hours 
[iii] 
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feces  we.,  close,  and  he Lwte^  .""  *^''*  ""^'^ 

Eve^y  line  „f  her  fal  ^t  V  '  "T"'  '"'  "  '^^■ 
of  the  narrowed  eye^ Tt  ^^'  '^  ^''^  '"**P 
«way  W  her  JJe      ffi!  """?'"  *'"'*  ^''^y^ 

-ithdisUnctne.  iV^lT^r"^-'  ^e  P-t««. 
i«to  his  veins.  I  wL  ^  if  he  W  ^  "  "'  '"'*  '^^ 
-btle  blindness  that  ^Itle^  '"°  ^*™'=''  ^^  » 
colour  to  the  eye  but^  ""'*'"  '°  '^^'^  their 

brain.  "^      "*  co«mun,cated  nothing  to  the 

^ood-night,"hesaid.a3hepassedon. 

^-"ra7rr;ir::it:~--- 

This  came  to  Raloh  «  tl.         ,  ^  >fflPMtially. 

>V  At  iastl't'C  wL^  tll'^  1^^  -- 
what  did  he  see?  O  JM  ^^  "'"''*  "^^  ^^ 

wife  to  subter^ul^t         ""'r  "^  °'  •«"-«  "s 
Van  n..!    r     ,  '^'"^  "°  '""gc--  necessanr  Was 

Van  Degen  her  lover?  Probablv  not— *h»         •  • 
as  it  rose.  She  would  n.t  ,  .        ""'    *^^  suspicion  died 
help,  and  i7wri  ''  "°"  "^'^  ""^  *«  -Jd 

She'wante^r  e^rh"  ^b  ^'^^  '''  --«•• 
enjoyment  was  puMdtyTlr    .       ?°"''"°"  °' 
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banners,  the  crowd,  the  close  contact  of  covetous 
impulses,  and  the  sense  of  walking  among  them  in 
cool  security.  Any  personal  entanglement  might  mean 
"bother,"  and  bother  was  the  thing  she  most  abhorred. 
Probably,  as  the  queer  formula  went,  his  "honour"  was 
safe:  he  could  count  on  the  letter  of  her  fidelity.  At  the 
moment  the  conviction  meant  no  more  to  him  than  if  he 
had  been  assured  of  the  honesty  of  the  first  stranger 
he  met  in  the  street.  A  stranger — that  was  what  she  had 
always  been  to  him.  So  malleable  outwardly,  she  had 
remained  insensible  to  the  touch  of  the  heart. 

^hese  thoughts  accompanied  him  on  his  way  to 
business  the  next  morning.  Then,  as  the  routine  took 
him  back,  the  feeling  of  strangeness  diminished.  There 
he  was  again  at  his  H<iily  task — nothin;,'  tangible  was 
altered.  He  was  tL^r  ■  1  jr  the  same  purpose  as  yester- 
day: to  make  money  for  his  wife  and  child.  The  woman 
he  had  turned  from  on  the  stairs  a  few  hours  earlier  was 
still  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  Paul  Marvell.  She  was 
an  inherent  part  of  his  life;  the  inner  disruption  had  not 
resulted  in  any  outward  upheaval.  And  with  the  sense 
of  inevitableness  there  came  a  sudden  wave  of  pity. 
Poor  Undine!  She  was  what  the  gods  had  made  her — a 
creature  of  skin-denp  reactions,  a  mote  in  the  beam  of 
pleasure.  He  had  no  desire  to  "  preach  down  "  such  heart 
as  she  had — ^he  felt  only  a  stronger  wish  to  rsach  it, 
teach  it,  move  it  to  something  of  the  pity  that  filled  his 
own.  They  were  fellow-victims  in  the  noyade  of  mar- 
[224] 
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there  WM  no  time  to  thinlc^*        ""—•^<:'»  °i  bills;  and 

been  more  and  mnr»  cP  •    j  ""^  Avenue  had 

o^  the  Mrer;:;r^=::^«f^-^pp-ai 

^^btenedrr^rrStdr--- 
ummg  with  Van  Cegen.  He  must  have  bTwatl  " 
from  the  window,  since.  c«k1u1ous  The  n^  ' 

he  evidenUy  had  r  «.„        ,  "^"^y^  ''««. 

she  told  hTm  she  had  "  "'  '""^^"«  ""^  -»•» 

his  silence;  andTe  m^      T  ^'  ""'  •'^^"'"''-S  « 
e=the.e.p;ain^t\:t,Twar-''^*"-be 

the'^ECte^^::!"'  ^t -^  ^'•^  ^---^^  ^-  - 

h^ughteJltSn^e^'Ltr  '^'°"'  '^^''^  ""^ 
Kestions  of  inunediate  ent::.:7  ^f  ^^  f  -«" 

-«*ed  the  envied  situatioirC^t  J:  '•'^ 

-o.s.iet.must^.   .rshfhS::;"::,-^ 
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means  to  live  up  to  her  opportunities  she  would  have 
been  perfectly  content  with  life,  with  herself  and  her 
husband.  She  still  thought  Ralph  "sweet"  when  she 
was  not  bored  by  his  good  advice  or  exasperated  by 
his  inability  to  pay  her  bilb.  The  question  of  money 
was  what  chiefly  stood  between  them;  and  now  that 
this  was  momentarily  disposed  of  by  Van  Degen's  offer 
she  looked  at  Ralph  more  kindly — she  even  felt  a  re- 
turn of  her  first  impersonal  affection  for  him.  Everybody 
could  see  that  Clare  Van  Degen  was  "gone"  on  him, 
and  Undine  always  liked  to  know  that  what  belonged 
to  1 T  was  coveted  by  others. 

Her  reassurance  had  been  fortitled  by  the  news 
she  had  heard  at  the  Elling  dinner — the  published  fact 
of  Harmon  B.  Driscoll's  unexpected  victory.  The  Ara- 
rat investigation  had  been  mysteriously  stopped — 
quashed,  in  the  language  of  the  law — and  Elmer  Mof- 
fatt  "tiimed  down,"  as  Van  Degen  (who  sat  next  to 
her)  expressed  it. 

"I  don't  believe  we'll  ever  hear  of  that  gentleman 
again,"  he  said  contemptuously;  and  their  eyes  crossed 
gaily  as  she  exclaimed:  "Then  they'll  give  the  fancy 
baU  after  aU?" 

"I  should  have  given  you  one  anyhow — shouldn't 
you  have  liked  that  as  well?" 

"Oh,  you  can  give  me  one  too!"  she  returned;  and 
he  bent  closer  to  say:  "By  Jove,  I  will — and  anything 
else  you  want." 

[226] 
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But  on  the  way  home  her  fea«  revived  R»I„l..   • 
difference  struck  her  a,  unnatural  H.7!f "        ^    '  "" 
to  the  subject  of  Paul'.T^  "^  °°'  "'*"™'^ 

Vam^^enWayonoo-S^llrer^rnit- 

being  more  consoicuou^lv  ;«  >,•  ««essitate  her 

was  still  resolvTZ^fsh     M  ^"'^-^  '^""'^  '^'^ 
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to  the  dulling  effect  of  "business."  No  wonder  poor 
women  whose  husbands  were  always  "down-town"  had 
to  look  elsewhere  for  sympathy!  Van  Degen's  cheque 
helped  to  calm  her,  and  the  weeks  whirled  on  toward 
the  Driscoll  ball. 

The  ball  was  as  brilliant  as  she  had  hoped,  and  her 
own  part  in  it  as  thrilling  as  a  page  from  one  of  the 
"society  noveb"  with  which  she  had  cheated  the 
monotony  of  Apex  days.  She  had  no  time  for  reading 
now:  every  hour  was  packed  with  what  she  would  have 
called  life,  and  the  intensity  of  her  sensations  culmi- 
nated on  that  triumphant  evening.  What  could  be  more 
delightful  than  to  feel  that,  while  all  the  women  envied 
her  dress,  the  men  did  not  so  much  as  look  at  it?  Their 
admiration  was  all  for  herself,  and  her  beauty  deepened 
under  it  as  flowers  take  a  warmer  colour  in  the  rays  of 
sunset.  Only  Van  Degen's  glance  weighed  on  her  a  little 
too  heavily.  Was  it  possible  that  he  might  become  a 
"bother"  less  negligible  than  those  he  had  relieved  her 
of?  Undine  was  not  greatly  alarmed — she  still  had  full 
faith  in  her  powers  of  self-defense;  but  she  disliked  to 
feel  the  least  crease  in  the  smooth  surface  of  existence. 
She  had  always  been  what  her  parents  called  "  sensitive." 

As  the  winter  passed,  material  cares  once  more  as- 
sailed her.  In  the  thrill  of  liberation  produced  by  Van 
Degen's  gift  she  had  been  imprudent — ^had  launched 
into  fresh  expenses.  Not  that  she  accused  herself  of 
extravagance:  she  had  done  nothing  not  really  neces- 
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■Tne"^;' ™td  r";  '"'  r*»-'  -«•  out  to  be 

"period"  room,  all  cu^"  and  T  °'°''^'""'* 
for«p.tt.wo.anandTs;lrot;'  r''*"'"^ 
2;"  '•opeful  of  leaving  Wes^E  Jl ven^e  C'l'"""''' 
ally  resisted  the  sugeestion  «r.j  "^  ^^'o''^- 

Chase  of  some  frairile  ,rilf     i,  ^  '       *^  ""^  P"' 

Ralph.  would  li^  IwTk  "'''^''  "  ^^-^  *"« 
-v^-the  e^^lanaTioTt  sL^r^t"  '"'''  ^"^^ 
additional evidenceofhe;,rri?t  '  '""""^  "^ 

Be;^h.sieianhavin:rir;tnradr^ 
■t  became  necessa^  to  secure  1^2^  "^  **""" 

and  to  engage  a  m„t„,  K    T  "^  '  attendance 

"gage  a  motor  by  the  month.  Othor  „nf 
expenses— the  bills   th»t      »        ,.  unforeseen 

1*.  bS.  ;^r  """''•"°"-  D^i^u^ 

I-.  Wph  ..  oS  ZT  *"  '"'""  "'""'  "'"'^ 
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to  town  during  the  week  to  be  with  her  husband,  as 
she  explained.  This  necessitated  the  keeping  up  of 
two  households,  and  even  for  so  short  a  time  the 
strain  on  Ralph's  purse  was  severe.  So  it  came  about 
that  the  bill  for  the  fancy-dress  was  still  unpaid,  and 
Undine  left  to  wonder  distractedly  what  had  become 
of  Van  Degen's  money.  That  Van  Degen  seemed  also 
to  wonder  was  becoming  unpleasantly  apparent:  his 
cheque  had  evidently  not  brought  in  the  return  he 
expected,  and  he  put  his  grievance  to  her  frankly  one 
day  when  he  motored  down  to  lunch  at  Tuxedo. 

They  were  sitting,  after  luncheon,  in  the  low-ceilinged 
drawing-room  to  which  Undine  had  adapted  her  usual 
background  of  cushions,  brio-a-brac  and  flowers — since 
one  must  make  one's  setting  "  home-like,"  however  little 
one's  habits  happened  to  correspond  with  that  particular 
effect.  Undine,  conscious  of  the  intimate  charm  of  her 
miae-en-ioine,  and  of  the  recovered  freshness  and  bloom 
which  put  her  in  harmony  with  it,  had  never  been  more 
sure  of  her  power  to  keep  her  friend  in  the  desired  state 
of  adoring  submission.  But  Peter,  as  he  grew  more 
adoring,  became  less  submissive;  and  there  came  a  mo- 
ment when  she  needed  all  her  wits  to  save  the  situation. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  rebuff  him,  the  easier  as  his 
physical  proximity  always  roused  in  her  a  vague  instinct 
of  resistance;  but  it  was  hard  so  to  temper  the  rebuff 
with  promise  that  the  game  of  suspense  should  still  de- 
lude him.  He  put  it  to  her  at  last,  standing  squarely 
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before  her    his    bstrachian   sallownes,   unpleasantly 

wk^  fxock-coaW  gentleman  usually  pined  at  her. 

Uok  here-the  instalhnent  plan's  aU  right-  but 
f">t  you  a  bit  behind  .even  on  that?"  X'  ^1 
brusquely   eluded   <.    „«  ^  "*   '*"'* 

™aK    d  rather  let  the  interest  accumulate  for  a  while 
IV  «  good-bye  till  I  get  back  from  Europe." 

-the  peri,  of  this  departu.''on<.':ff'::l?,t! 
^m  he  was  lost  to  her-the  power  of  old  associat.Ws 
would  prevail.  Yet  if  she  were  as  "nice"  tolZ  T 
«ked-"nice"  enough  to  keen  hi^    ,1,        .    ""    * 

Ptoyed     him  with  such  patience  and  such  skill    it 

cTl^rtTarh^  tj  ""'^  ^^ ""-  *»~ 
X£:.^dSirnr"^'-''""'"-'»"«'-^« 
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"Ah,  you  happy  man!  It's  good-bye  indeed,  then," 
■he  threw  back  at  him,  lifting  a  plaintive  smile  to  his 
fiown. 

"Oh,  you'll  turn  up  in  Paris  later,  I  suppose — to  get 
your  things  for  Newport." 

"Paris?  Newport?  They're  not  on  my  map!  When 
Ralph  can  get  away  we  shall  go  to  the  Adirondacks  for 
the  boy.  I  hope  I  shan't  need  Paris  clothes  there!  It 
doesn't  matter,  at  any  rate,"  she  ended,  laughing,  "be- 
cause nobody  I  care  about  will  see  me." 

Van  Degen  echoed  her  laugh.  "Oh,  come — that's 
rough  on  Ralph!" 

She  looked  down  with  a  slight  increase  of  colour.  "I 
ougli^i't  to  have  said  it,  ought  I?  But  the  fact  is  I'm 
unh;i{>py — and  a  little  hurt " 

"Unhappy?  Hurt?"  He  was  at  her  side  again. 
"Why,  what's  wrong?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  with  a  grave  look.  "I  thought 
you'd  be  sorrier  to  leave  me." 

"Oh,  it  won't  be  for  long — it  needn't  be,  you  know." 
He  was  perceptibly  softening.  "It's  damnable,  the  way 
you're  tied  down.  Fancy  rotting  all  summer  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks! Why  do  you  stand  it?  You  oughtn't  to  be 
bound  for  life  by  a  girl's  mistake." 

The  lashes  trembled  slightly  on  her  cheek.  "Aren't 

we  all  bound  by  oiir  mistakes — we  women?  Don't  let 

us  talk  of  such  things!  Ralph  would  never  let  me  go 

abroad  without  him."  She  paused,  and  then,  with  a 

[232] 
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mistake  int.-  .**  ^  °*  P^^-ng  for  another 

m^teke  m  bemg  «,  unhappy  at  your  going." 
Another  mistake?  Why  do  you  call  it  that?" 
Because   IVe   misunde«tood  you-^r  you   n,e  " 
She  continued  to  smile  at  him  wistfully   "aTa 
things  ^  best  mended  by  a  b^aT^'  ^°'  '"""' 

him  n!  """  r""  ^*^  "  '"""^  «'«•'--''«  ooM  feel 
^m  m  the  meshes  again.  "7,  it  to  be  a  b.^k  between 

weUbe.smce  we  shan't  be  in  the  same  place  agl  for 
The  frock-coated  gentleman  once  more  languished 

^To^'Sgt  •"•::?' ^""^  ^-^"""^  -  «'^"-^ 

ly.  HangU,  he  broke  out.  "you  ought  to  have 
achang^you-re  looking  awfully  puUed  down  ^^ 
can  t  you  coax  your  mother  to  run  over  to  Paris  S 
you?  Ralph  couldn't  object  to  that"  ^"^  ^"» 

afford  ,t.  even  rf  I  could  persuade  her  to  leave  father 
You  know  father  hasn't  done  ve.y  well  latdr  I 
«ho,Jdn't  like  to  ask  him  for  the  monTy."  '^' 

You're  so  confoundedly  proud!"  He  was  ed<rin« 

She  froze  to  her  sofa-end.  "We  women  can't  repair 
^ur  mistakes  Don't  make  me  more  miserable  by'" 
mmdmg  me  of  mine." 
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"Oh,  nonsense!  There's  nothing  cash  won't  do.  Why 
won't  you  let  me  straighten  things  out  for  you?" 

Her  colour  rose  again,  and  she  looked  him  quickly 
and  consciously  in  the  eye.  It  was  time  to  play  her 
last  card.  "You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am — married," 
she  said. 

Van  Degen  was  silent — for  a  moment  she  thought 
he  was  swaying  to  her  in  the  flush  of  surrender.  But  he 
remained  doggedly  seated,  meeting  her  look  with  an 
odd  clearing  of  his  heated  gaze,  as  if  a  shrewd  business- 
man had  suddenly  replaced  the  pining  gentleman  at 
the  window. 

"Hang  it — so  am  I!"  he  rejoined;  and  Undine  saw 
that  in  the  last  issue  he  was  still  the  stronger  of  the 
two. 

xvn 


NOTHING  was  bitterer  to  her  than  to  confess  to 
herself  the  failure  of  her  power;  but  her  last  talk 
with  Van  Degen  had  taught  her  a  lesson  almost  worth 
the  abasement.  She  saw  the  mistake  she  had  made 
in  taking  money  from  him,  and  understood  that  if 
she  drifted  into  repeating  that  mistake  her  future 
would  be  irretrievably  compromised.  What  she  wanted 
was  not  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  of  precarious  in- 
trigue: to  one  with  her  gifts  the  privileges  of  life  should 
come  openly.  Already  in  her  short  experience  she  had 
seen  enough  of  the  women  who  sacrifice  future  security 
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for  inunediate  succe»,  and  Ae  meant  to  lay  «,lid  foun- 
dation,  before  she  began  to  buUd  up  the  light  .upe,- 
structure  of  enjoyment. 
Nevertheless  it  was  galling  to  see  Van  Degen  leave 

^nX  Z  ""*  '"  "^^  ^•^  '"'  ^  ^-^-  -ay 
from  her  Over  a  nature  so  insensible  to  the  spells  of 
memory.  Ae  vi^xble  and  tangible  would  always  prevail. 
If  she  could  have  been  with  him  again  in  Paris,  when,, 
m  tie  shmmg  3prmg  days,  every  sight  and  sound  min- 
istered to  such  mfluences.  she  was  su„>  she  could  have 
r^gam^  her  hold.  And  the  sense  of  frustration  wa^il! 

tens^ed  by  the  fact  that  every  one  she  knew  was  to  be 
there^  her  potential  rivals  were  crowding  the  east- 
bound  steamers.  New  York  was  a  desert.  L  RaJpVs 
seemmg  unconsciousness  of  the  fact  increased  her  re- 
«.ntment.  She  had  hod  but  one  chance  at  Europe  sin^ 
her  marnage.  and  that  had  been  wasted  through  her 

husbandsunaccounlableperversity.She  knew  now  with 
what  packed  hours  of  Paris  and  London  they  had  paid 
for  their  empty  weeks  in  Itely. 

st^Tj"^"  ?'  '"*  """"^^  °*  *^«  New  York  spring 
^retched  out  before  her  in  all  their  social  vacanry  tf 

t7^Z  "!'^  °'  '  """""*'  ^  "^^  Adirond^ks. 
In  her  girlhood  she  had  plumbed  the  dim  depths  of 
such  summers;  but  then  she  had  been  sustained  by  the 

^w  better:  there  were  no  "finds"  for  her  in  that  di- 
rection. The  people  she  wanted  would  be  at  Newport 
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or  in  Europe,  and  she  was  too  resolutely  bent  on  a 
definite  object,  too  sternly  animated  by  her  father's 
business  instinct,  to  turn  aside  in  quest  of  casual  dis- 
tractions. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  her  attaining  any 
distant  end  had  always  been  her  reluctance  to  plod 
through  the  intervening  stretches  of  dukess  and  pri- 
vation. She  had  begun  to  see  this,  but  she  could  not 
always  master  the  weakness:  never  had  she  stood  in 
greater  need  of  Mrs.  Heeny's  "Go  slow.  Undine!"  Her 
imagination  was  incapable  of  long  flights.  She  could 
not  cheat  her  impatience  with  the  mirage  of  far-off 
satisfactions,  and  for  the  moment  piewnt  and  future 
seemed  equally  void.  But  h*  desire  to  go  to  Euroi-. 
and  to  rejoin  the  little  TTew  York  world  that  was  re- 
foroiing  itself  in  London  and  Paris  was  fortified  by 
reasons  which  seemed  urgent  enough  to  justify  an 
appeal  to  her  father. 

She  went  down  to  his  office  to  plead  her  case,  fearing 
Mrs.  Spragg's  intervention.  For  some  time  past  Mr. 
Spragg  had  been  rather  continuously  overworked,  and 
the  strain  was  beginning  to  tell  on  him.  He  had  never 
quite  regained,  in  New  York,  the  financial  security  of 
his  Apex  days.  Since  he  had  changed  his  base  of  opera- 
tions his  affairs  had  followed  an  uncertain  course,  and 
Undine  suspected  that  his  breach  with  his  old  political 
ally,  the  Representative  Rolliver  who  had  seen  him 
through  the  muddiest  reaches  of  the  Pure  Water  Move, 
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was  too  much  ab«,rW  i„  K  "  '°^'**'y'  "*« 

W  into  W  fat^cI-tdT^.^'^H''  '"'^'^ 
--rificing  enough  to  deli^  "feSL      *     '"'  "" 

W  habit  of  "managi;;"^ti'"  r'*^  '"*  *'"' 
own  language.  "discoS"  t^ltl  %'"'  ^  "^ 
^  to  spealc  her  heart  t^b^T^  ""*  ^''*"  ^'^ 
leaned  back   tw.Vi;n„       ."^""^  with  suspense  as  he 

-d:  "Yes  L^efw"  '''"'^  "*""*  ^«  trinket  he 
That's  wS  1  Siv  T  ":  *'^"«  ^  ^-  York, 
out  of  m/l^l^  ^'  ^"-"^  P"^-^  -y  last  dollar 

Undine  frowned:  there  waj,  nnfl,- 
■-  these  encounters  ^^  ^^ tX\ZllT"'- 
opening  the  discussion  with  a  ^  '"  '"''*  °' 

I've  n^;  Cs^"  •"•'  ^'  "^*-  ---  father. 

«--  for  nj;ll'^  r:r-  «■-  =  ^-  are  other 
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Mr.  Spragg  still  held  to  his  mild  tone  of  banter.  "I 
never  knew  you  short  on  reasons,  Undie.  Trouble  ia 
you  don't  always  know  other  people's  when  you  see 
em. 

His  daughter's  lips  tightened.  "I  know  your  reasons 
when  I  see  them,  father:  I've  heard  them  often  enough. 
But  you  can't  know  mine  because  I  haven't  told  you — 
not  the  real  ones." 

"Jehoshaphat!  I  thought  they  were  all  real  as  long 
as  you  had  a  use  for  them." 

Experience  had  taught  her  that  such  protracted  tri- 
fling usually  concealed  an  exceptional  vigour  of  resist- 
ance, and  the  suspense  stren^hened  her  determination. 

"My  reasons  are  all  real  enough,"  she  answered; 
"but  there's  one  more  serious  than  the  others." 

Mr.  Spragg's  brows  began  to  jut.  "More  bills?" 

"No."  She  stretched  out  her  hand  and  began  to 
finger  the  dusty  objects  on  his  desk.  "I'm  unhappy  at 
home." 

"Unhappy !"  His  start  overturned  lli^  gorgea 

waste-paper  basket  and  shot  s,  shower  of  paper  across 
the  rug.  He  stooped  to  put  the  basket  back;  then 
he  turned  his  slow  fagged  eyes  on  his  daughter.  "Why, 
he  worships  the  ground  you  wuk  on,  Undie." 

"That's  not  alwa,'"'  a  reason,  for  a  woman "  It 

was  the  answer  she  tvuuld  have  given  to  Popple  or  Van 
Degen,  but  she  saw  in  an  instant  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing it  would  impress  her  father.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
sentimental  casuistry  to  which  she  had  become  accus- 
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He  glowered  at  her  under  thruat^ut  brows.   "It 
Z  '  '  -««•>»'*  H?  I  can  ««,„.  to  «„ember  the  time 
when  you  used  to  think  it  was  ea.i»l  t„  .     k  i        ■ 
of  whitewash."      "^  "'"" '^"«' »»« '^ho'e  carload 

She  blushed  a  bright  red.  and  her  own  brows  were 
levelled  at  his  above  her  stormy  steel-g«y  "  ^ 
-nse  of  her  blunder  made  her  angrier ^^.C:  ^, 
more  ruthless. 

volo'^'lr^/""  *°  understand-you  never  ha^, 
you  or  mother,  when  it  came  to  my  feelings.  I  supposj 
-e  people  are  bom  «».dtive-I  can't  imagin^'^ 
body  d  oW  to  be  so.  Because  I've  been  too^uZ 
«mplam  you've  taken  it  for  granted  that  I  was  per- 
fectJy  happy.  But  my  marriage  was  a  mistake  from^e 
begmmng;  and  Ralph  feels  just  as  I  do  about  it.  His 
people  hate  me,  they've  always  hated  me;  and  he  looks 
at  evexythmg  as  they  do.  They've  never  forgiven  me 
for  his  ha/mg  had  to  go  into  business-with  their  aris- 
toc.^t,c  Ideas  thq.  look  down  on  a  man  who  works  for 
^  bvmg.  Of  course  it's  all  right  for  you  to  do  it, 
^use  you  re  not  a  MarveU  or  a  Dagonet;  but  they 
thmk  Ralph  ought  to  just  lie  back  and  let  you  support 
the  baby  and  me." 

This  time  she  had  found  the  right  note:  she  knew  it 
by  the  tightening  of  her  father's  slack  muscles  and  the 
sudden  straightenmg  of  his  back. 
[  289  ] 
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"By  George,  he  pretty  near  doeal"  he  exclaimed, 
bringing  down  hia  fist  on  the  desk.  "They  haven't  been 
taking  it  out  n!  you  about  that,  have  they?" 

"They  don't  fight  fair  enough  to  say  so.  They  just 
egg  him  on  to  turn  against  me.  They  only  or"^sented  to 
his  marrying  me  because  they  thought  you  were  so 
crazy  about  the  match  you'd  ^!/i  ijj  everything,  and 
he'd  have  nothing  to  do  but  iit  at  home  and  write 
books." 

Mr.  ^ragg  emitted  a  derisive  groan.  "From  what  I 
hear  of  the  '  aount  of  business  he's  doing  I  guess  he 
could  keef;  the  Poet's  Comer'  going  right  along.  I  sup- 
pose t'  .  old  man  was  right — he  hasn't  got  it  in  him  to 
mi-Vrs  money." 

"Of  course  not;  he  wasn't  brought  up  to  it,  and  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  he's  ashamed  of  having  to  do  it. 
He  told  me  it  was  killing  a  Uttle  more  of  him  every  day." 

"Do  they  back  him  up  in  that  kind  of  talk?" 

"They  back  him  up  in  everything.  Their  ideas  are 
all  different  from  ours.  They  look  down  on  us — can't 
you  see  that?  Can't  you  guess  how  they  treat  me  fron- 
the  way  they've  acted  to  you  and  mother?" 

He  met  this  with  a  puzzled  stare.  "The  way  they've 
acted  to  me  and  mother?  Why,  we  never  so  much  as  set 
eyes  on  them." 

"That's  just  what  I  mean!  I  don't  believe  they've 

even  called  on  mother  this  year,  have  they?  Last  year 

they  just  left  their  cards  without  asking.    And  why 

do  you  suppose  they  never  invite  you  to  dine?  In  their 
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*t  lot.  of  people  oWer  than  you  *nd  mother  di„e 
^elZ7''  *"  ""'  ^^--o^^'s  full  o  tht 
fnenda.  that,  the  n«on.  The>  ,:e  .shamed  to  have 
U  kno^  that  Ralph  married  an  Apex  girl,  and  t^t^J 
«.d  mother  haven't  always  had  your  own  «,rvanU  Z 
cam^;  and  Ralph's  shamed  of  it  too.  now  he's^t 

u™  round  to-morrow  and  mar^  that  Ray  girf  y^ 
mother's  savmg  up  for  him."  J'  «  "  nw 

Mr.  Spragg  listened  with  a  heavy  brow  and  pushed 
out  hp.  His  daughter's  outburst  seemed  at  h«t  Lt^J 
-sed  h.m  to  a  faint  resentment.    After  sh^  Z 
c^  to  «jpeak  he  remained  silent,  twisting  an  iZ 
Peuhandle  between  his  fingers;  then  he  saidf  "I  gZ 
^  and  I  can  wor^  along  without  having  ^7. 
^Uves  drop  in;  but  I'd  like  to  make  it  d  Jto  thl 
^2°"  «-«'  ^~-  Ape.  your  income  came  from 
ttere  too  I  pn»ume  they'd  be  sorry  if  Ralph  ^a.  left 
to  support  you  on  Am."  "•»  reit 

She  saw  that  she  had  scored  in  the  first  part  of 
the  ^rgument,  but  every  watchful  nerve  remTd^ 
her  that  the  hardest  stage  w«  still  ahead 

'Oh.  they're  willing  enough  he  should  take  your 
money-thafs  only  natural,  they  think  " 

lo<tt;S^r''='  "^^  ""^  -'•«  Mr.  Spragg's 
nr  J  r  "^"^  *°  1^  P~«tical  unanimity 
on  that  pomt."  he  observed.  "But  I  don't  ,ee  "  Z 
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continued,  jerking  round  his  bushy  brows  on  her,"  how 
going  to  Europe  is  going  to  help  you  out." 

Undine  leaned  dose  enough  for  her  lowered  voice  to 
reach  him.  "Can't  you  understand  that,  knowing  how 
they  all  feel  about  me— and  how  Ralph  feels— I'd  give 
almost  anything  to  get  away?" 

Her  father  looked  at  her  compassionately.  "I  guess 
most  of  us  feel  that  once  in  a  way  when  we're  young. 
Undine.  Later  on  you'll  see  going  away  ain't  much  use 
when  you've  got  to  turn  round  and  come  back." 

She  nodded  at  him  with  close-pressed  lips,  like  a 
child  in  possession  of  some  dalemn  secret. 

"That's  just  it— that's  the  reason  I'm  so  wild  to  go; 
because  it  might  mean  I  wouldn't  ever  have  to  come 
back." 

"Not  come  back?  What  on  earth  are  you  talking 

about?" 

"It  might  mean  that  I  could  get  free— begin  over 
again. . ." 

He  had  pushed  his  seat  back  with  a  sudden  jerk 
and  cut  her  short  by  striking  his  palm  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair. 

"For  the  Lord's  sake,  Undine— do  you  know  what 
you're  saying?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know."  She  gave  him  back  a  confident 
smile.  "If  I  can  get  away  soon— go  straight  over  to 
Paris  . . .  there's  some  one  there  who'd  do  anything . . . 
who  «mW  do  anything  ...  if  I  was  free  . . ." 
[24S] 
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Mr.  Spragg's  hands  continued  to  grasp  his  chair- 
arms.  "Good  God,  Undine  Marvell— are  you  sitting 
there  in  your  sane  senses  and  talking  to  me  of  what 
you  could  do  if  you  wen  free  f" 

Their  glances  met  in  an  interval  of  speechless  com- 
munion; but  Undine  did  not  shrink  from  her  father's 
eyes  and  when  she  lowered  her  own  it  seemed  to  be  only 
because  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  say. 

"I  know  just  what  I  could  do  if  I  were  free.  I  could 
marry  the  right  man,"  she  answered  boldly. 

He  met  her  with  a  murmur  of  helpless  irony.  "The 
right  man?  The  right  c.  n?  Haven't  you  had  enough 
of  trying  for  him  yet?" 

As  he  spoke  the  door  behind  them  opened,  and  Mr. 
Spragg  looked  up  abruptly. 

The  stenographer  stood  on  the  threshold,  and  above 
her  shoulder  Undine  perceived  the  ingratiating  grin  of 
Elmer  Moffatt. 

"'A  little  farther  lend  thy  guiding  hand'— but  I 
guess  I  can  go  tl  £  rest  of  the  way  alone,"  he  said,  in- 
sinuating himself  through  the  doorway  with  an  airy 
gesture  of  dbmissal;  then  he  turned  to  Mr.  Spragg 
and  Undine. 

"I  agree  entirely  with  Mrs.  Marvell— and  I'm  happy 
to  havo  the  opportunity  of  telling  her  so,"  he  pro- 
claimed, holding  his  hand  out  gallantly. 

Undine  stood  up  with  a  laugh.    "It  sounded  like  old 
times,  I  suppose— you  thought  father  and  I  were  quar- 
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reUing?  But  we  never  quarrel  any  more:  he  always 
agrees  with  me."  She  smaed  at  Mr.  Spragg  and  turned 
her  shining  eyes  on  Moffatt. 

"I  wish  that  treaty  had  been  signed  a  few  years 
sooner!"  the  latter  rejoined  in  his  usual  tone  of  hu- 
morous familiarity. 

Undine  had  not  met  him  since  her  marriage,  and  of 
Ute  the  adverse  turn  of  his  fortunes  had  carried  him 
quite  beyond  her  thoughts.  But  his  actual  presence 
was  always  stimulating,  and  even  through  her  self- 
absorption  she  was  struck  by  his  air  of  ahnost  defiant 
prosperity.  He  did  not  look'  like  a  man  who  has  been 
beaten;  or  rather  he  looked  like  a  man  who  does  not 
know  when  he  is  beaten;  and  his  eye  had  tiie  gleam  of 
mocking  confidence  that  had  carried  him  unabashed 
through  his  lowest  hours  at  Apex. 

"I  presume  you're  here  to  see  me  on  business?"  Mr. 
Spragg  enquired,  rising  from  his  chair  with  a  glance 
that  seemed  to  ask  his  daughter's  sUence. 

"Why,  yes.  Senator,"  rejoined  Moffatt,  who  was 
given,  in  playful  momenU,  to  the  bestowal  of  tities 
high-sounding.  "At  least  I'm  here  to  ask  you  a  UtUe 
question  that  may  lead  to  business." 

Mr.  Spragg  crossed  the  office  and  held  open  the  door. 
"Step  this  way,  please,"  he  said,  guiding  Moffatt  out 
before  him,  tiiough  tiie  tatter  hung  back  to  excUim: 
"No  family  secrets,  Mrs.  MarveU-anybody  can  turn 
the  fierce  white  light  on  mel" 
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With  the  closing  of  the  door  Undine's  thoughts  turned 
back  to  her  own  preoccupations.  It  had  not  struck  her 
as  incongruous  that  Moffatt  should  have  business  deal- 
ings with  her  father:  she  was  even  a  little  surprised  that 
Mr.  Spragg  should  still  treat  him  so  coldly.  But  she 
had  no  time  to  give  to  such  considerations.  Her  own 
difficulUes  were  too  importunately  present  to  her.  She 
moved  restlessly  about  the  oflSce.  listening  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  two  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the  parti- 
tion without  once  wondering  what  they  were  discussing. 
What  should  she  say  to  her  father  when  he  came 
bati:— what  argument  was  most  Ukely  to  prevail  with 
him?  If  he  -eally  had  no  money  to  give  her  she  was  im- 
prisoned  fast— Van  Degen  was  lost  to  her.  and  the  old 
life  must  go  ou  interminably.  .  .  In  her  nervous  pacings 
she  paused  before  the  blotched  looking-glass  that  hung 
in  a  corner  of  the  office  under  a  steel  engraving  of  Daniel 
Webster.  Even  that  defective  surface  could  not  dis- 
figure  her,  and  she  drew  fresh  hope  from  the  sight  of 
her  beauty.  Her  few  weeks  oi    !l-health  had  given  her 
cheeks  a  subtler  curve  and  deepened  the  shadows  be- 
neath her  eyes,  and  she  was  handsomer  than  before  her 
marriage.  No,  Van  Degen  was  not  lost  to  her  even !  From 
narrowed  lids  to  parted  lips  her  face  was  swept  by  a 
smile  like  refracted  sunlight.  He  was  not  lost  to  her 
while  she  could  smile  like  that!  Besides,  even  if  her 
father  had  no  money,  there  were  always  mysterious 
ways  of  "rr-ising"  it-in  the  old  Apex  days  he  had 
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often  boasted  of  such  feats.  As  the  hope  rose  her  eyes 
widentd  trustfully,  and  this  time  the  smile  that  flowed 
up  to  them  was  as  limpid  as  a  child's.  That  was  the  way 
her  father  liked  her  to  look  at  him.  .  . 

The  door  opened,  and  she  heard  Mr.  Spragg  say  be- 
hind her:  "No,  sir,  I  won't— that's  final." 

He  came  in  alone,  with  a  brooding  face,  and  lowered 
himself  heavily  into  his  chair.  It  was  plain  that  the 
talk  between  the  two  men  had  had  an  abrupt  ending. 
Undine  looked  at  her  father  with  a  passing  flicker  of 
curiosity.  Certainly  it  was  an  odd  coincidence  that 
MoSatt  should  have  called  ,while  she  was  there. . . 

"What  did  he  want?"  she  asked,  glancing  back  to- 
ward the  door. 

Mr.  Spragg  mumbled  his  invisible  toothpick.  "Oh, 
just  another  of  his  wild-cat  schemes — some  real-estate 
deal  he's  in. " 

"Why  did  he  come  to  you  about  it?" 

He  looked  away  from  her,  fumbling  among  the  let- 
ters on  the  desk.  "Guess  he'd  tried  everybody  else  first. 
He'd  go  and  ring  the  devil's  front-door  bell  if  he  thought 
he  could  get  anything  out  of  him." 

"I  suppose  he  did  himself  a  lot  of  harm  by  testifying 
in  the  Ararat  investigation?" 

"Yes,  «r — he's  down  and  out  this  time." 

He  uttered  the  words  with  a  certain  satisfaction.  His 
daughter  did  not  answer,  and  they  sat  silent,  facing 
each  other  across  the  littered  desk.  Under  their  brief 
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talk  about  Elmer  Moffatt  current,  of  rapid  inteUigence 
seemed  to  be  flowing  between  them.  Suddenly  Undine 
,  l«ined  over  the  desk,  her  eyes  widening  trustfully,  and 
the  limpid  smile  flowing  up  to  them. 

"Father,  I  did  what  you  wanted  that  one  time,  any- 
how—won't you  listen  to  me  and  help  me  out  now?" 


xvni 

U^fDINE  stood  alone  on  the  landing  outside  her 
father's  oflice. 
Only  once  before  had  she  failed  to  gain  her  end  with 
him-and  there  was  a  peculiar  irony  in  the  fact  that 
Moffatfs  intrusion  should  have  brought  befo.e  her  the 
providential  result  of  her  previous  faUure.     Not  that 
she  confessed  to  any  real  resemblance  between  the  two 
situations.  In  the  present  case  she  knew  weU  enough 
what  she  wanted,  and  how  to  get  it.  But  the  analogy 
had  served  her  father's  purpose,  and  MoSatt's  un- 
lucky entrance  had  visibly  strengthened  his  reiistance. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  were 
real  enough.  Mr.  Spragg  had  not  put  her  off  with  vague 
asseverations— somewhat    against    her    will    he  hwl 
forced  his  proofs  on  her,  showing  her  how  much  above 
his  promised  aUowance  he  had  contributed  in  the  last 
three  years  to  the  support  of  her  household.  Since  she 
could  not  accuse  hersell  of  extravagance-having  still 
full  faith  in  her  gift  of  "managing "-she  could  only  con- 
clude that  it  was  impossible  to  live  on  what  her  father 
[847] 
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and  Ralph  could  provide;  and  this  seemed  a  practical 
reason  for  desiring  her  freedom.  If  she  and  Ralph  parted 
he  would  of  course  return  to  his  family,  and  Mr.  Spragg 
would  no  longer  be  burdened  with  a  helpless  son-in-law. 
But  even  this  argument  did  not  move  him.  Undine,  as 
soon  as  she  had  risked  Van  Degen's  name,  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  a  code  of  domestic  conduct  as  rigid  as 
its  exponent's  business  principles  were  elastic.  Mr. 
Spragg  did  not  regard  divorce  as  intrinsically  wrong  or 
even  inexpedient;  and  of  its  social  disadvantages  he  had 
never  even  heard.  Lots  of  women  did  it,  as  Undine  said; 
and  if  their  reasons  were  adWjuate  they  were  justified. 
If  Ralph  Marvell  had  been  a  drunkard  or  "unfaithful" 
Mr.  Spragg  would  have  approved  Undine's  desire  to 
divorce  him;  but  that  it  should  be  prompted  by  her  in- 
clination for  another  man — and  a  man  with  a  wife  of 
his  own — ^was  as  shocking  to  him  as  it  would  have  been 
to  the  most  uncompromising  of  the  Dagonets  and  Mar- 
velb.  Such  things  happened,  as  Mr.  Spragg  knew,  but 
they  should  not  happen  to  any  woman  of  his  name  while 
he  had  the  power  to  prevent  it;  and  Undine  recognized 
that  for  the  moment  he  had  that  power. 

As  she  emerged  from  the  elevator  she  was  surprised 
to  see  MoSatt  in  the  vestibule.  His  presence  was  an 
irritating  reminder  of  her  failure,  and  she  walked  past 
him  with  a  rapid  bow;  but  he  overtook  her. 

"Mrs.  Marvell — I've  been  waiting  to  say  a  word 
to  you." 

It  it  had  been  any  one  else  she  would  have  passed  on; 
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but  Moffatt's  voice  had  always  a  detaining  power. 

Even  now  that  she  knew  him  to  be  defeated  and  neg- 

hgible  the  power  asserted  itself,  and  she  paused  to  say: 

I  m  afraid  I  can't  stoj^I'n,  late  for  an  engagement." 

I  Shan  t  make  you  much  later;  but  if  you'd  rather 

Have  me  call  round  at  your  house " 

"Oh,  rm  so  seldom  in."  She  turned  a  wondering 
look  on  him.  "What  is  it  you  wanted  to  say?" 

"Just  two  words.  I've  get  an  office  in  this  building 
and  the  shortest  way  would  be  to  come  up  there  for  a 
nunute.  As  her  look  grew  distant  he  added:  "I  think 
what  I  ve  got  to  say  is  worth  the  trip." 

His  face  was  serious,  without  underlying  irony:  the 
face  he  wore  when  he  wanted  to  be  trusted. 
"Veiy  weU,"  she  said,  turning  back. 

Undine,  ghmcing  at  her  watch  as  she  came  out  of  Mof- 
fatt  s  office,  saw  that  he  had  been  true  to  his  p«,mise 
of  not  keeping  her  more  than  ten  minutes.  The  fact 
WM  characteristic.  Under  all  his  incalculableness  there 
had  always  been  a  hard  fomidaUon  of  reliability  it 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  choice  with  him  whether  he 
let  one  feel  that  solid  bottom  or  not.  And  in  specific 
matters  the  same  quality  showed  itself  in  an  accuracy 
of  statement,  a  precision  of  conduct,  that  contrasted 
curiously  with  his  usual  hyperboUc  banter  and  his 
loose  lounging  manner.  No  one  could  be  more  elusive 
yet  no  one  could  be  firmer  to  the  touch. 
[249] 
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Her  face  had  cleared  and  she  moved  more  li^tly  as 
she  left  the  building.  Moffatt's  communication  had 
not  been  completely  clear  to  her,  but  she  understood 
the  outline  of  the  plan  he  had  laid  before  her,  and 
was  satisfied  with  the  bargain  they  had  struck.  He 
had  begun  by  remioding  her  of  her  promise  to  intro- 
duce him  to  any  friend  of  hers  who  might  be  useful 
in  the  way  of  business.  Over  three  years  had  passed 
since  they  had  made  the  pact,  and  Moffatt  had  kept 
loyally  to  his  side  of  it.  With  the  lapse  of  time  the  whole 
matter  had  become  less  important  to  her,  but  she 
wanted  to  prove  her  good  faith,  and  when  he  reminded 
her  of  her  promise  she  at  once  admitted  it. 

"Well,  then — I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  your 
husband." 

Undine  was  surprised;  but  beneath  her  surprise  she 
felt  a  quick  sense  of  relief.  Ralph  was  easier  to  man- 
age than  so  many  of  her  friends — and  it  was  a  mark  of 
his  present  indifference  to  acquiesce  in  anything  she 
suggested. 

"My  husband?  Why,  what  can  he  do  for  you?" 

Moffatt  explained  at  once,  in  the  fewest  words,  as 
his  way  was  when  it  came  to  business.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  a  big  "deal"  which  involved  the  purchase  of 
a  piece  of  real  estate  held  by  a  number  of  wrangling 
heirs.  The  real-esta*'>^  broker  with  whom  Ralph  Mar- 
veil  was  associated  represented  these  heirs,  but  Mof- 
fatt had  his  reasons  for  not  approaching  him  directly. 
[MO] 
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And  he  didn't  wwt  to  go  to  M«vell  with  a  "burines, 

^u™.       it  would  be  better  to  be  th„.wn  with  h" 
^.  «  rf  by  ^cident.  It  w«  with  that  object  that 
Moffatt  h«l  ,„,t  appealed  to  Mr.  Sp«.^.  but  Mr 
Sp»ffi.a-u.ual.h«d"tu™edhi»d„wn'  ,^^ou  ,v;„ 
coMenting  to  look  into  the  ca«. 

"He'd  rather  have  you  mis,  a  good  thing  than  have 
^me  to  you  th„„^  ^e.  I  don't  know  whaf:^ 
earth  he  ti«nl»  it's  in  my  power  to  do  to  you-^r 
ever  was.  for  that  nrntter."  he  added.  "Anyhow  "  he 
went  on  t^  e,,^..^^ «--'«  "^  -  .our'^dr'noi 
*nd  I II  Aow  you  how  little  the  doing  will  hurt  you 

£.^1  r^  ""^  technicalities,  nebulou.  p„>. 

-thati^the^^rr-tC-fttrr^ 

oT^S'r  .  v''"  *^'"^'  •'""^  ^  Marvell'3  firn.! 
of  wh,ch  somethuig  over  a  fourU.  would  come  to  Ralph. 

"By  Jove,  that',  an  an^ring  fellow!"  Ralph  MarveU 
exchumed.  turning  back  into  the  drawing-^m  ITw 
-;ng.  later,  at  the  co„<,„.on  of  one^.Tr  hltil 

Undine  looked  up  from  her  seat  by  the  fi^.  She  had 
It  h«l  occur^d  to  her  that  the  rimplest  way  of  ex^ 
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pUuning  Moffatt  was  to  tell  Ralph  that  she  had  unex- 
pectedly discovered  an  old  Apex  acquaintance  in  the 
protagonist  of  the  great  Ararat  Trust  fight.  Moffatt's 
defeat  had  not  wholly  divested  him  of  interest.  As  a 
factor  in  affairs  he  no  longer  inspired  apprehension,  but 
as  the  man  who  had  dared  to  defy  Harmon  B.  Driscoll 
he  was  a  conspicuous  and,  to  some  minds,  almost  an 
heroic  figure. 

Undine  remembered  that  Clare  and  Mrs.  Fairford 
had  once  expressed  a  wish  to  see  this  braver  of  the  Olym- 
pians, and  her  suggestion  that  he  should  be  asked  to 
meet  them  gave  Ralph  evident  pleasure.  It  was  long 
since  she  had  made  any  conciliatoty  sign  to  his  family. 

Moffatt's  social  gifts  were  hardly  of  a  kind  to  please 
the  two  ladies:  he  would  have  shone  more  brightly  in 
Peter  Van  Degen's  set  than  in  his  wife's.  But  neither 
Clare  nor  Mrs.  Fairford  had  expected  a  man  of  conven- 
tional cut,  and  Moffatt's  loud  easiness  was  obviously 
less  disturbing  to  them  than  to  their  hostess.  Undine 
felt  only  his  crudeness,  and  the  tacit  criticism  passed  on 
it  by  the  mere  presence  of  such  men  as  her  husband  and 
Bowen;  but  Mrs.  Fairford  seemed  to  enjoy  provoking 
him  to  fresh  excesses  of  slang  and  hyperbole.  Gradually 
she  drew  him  into  talking  of  the  Driscoll  campaign,  and 
he  became  recklessly  explicit.  He  seemed  to  have  noth- 
ing to  hold  l>ack:  all  the  details  of  the  prodigious  exploit 
poured  from  him  with  Homeric  volume.  Then  he  broke 
off  abruptly,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  trouser-pockets 
[iSt] 
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and  shaping  hi,  red  lip,  to  a  whirtle  which  he  checked  a. 
h»  glance  met  Undine',.  To  conceal  hi,  embarra«,nH>nt 
he  leaned  back  «  h»  chair,  looked  about  the  table  with 
complacency,  and  «ud  "I  don't  mind  if  I  do"  to  the 
servant  who  approached  to  resfill  U,  champagne  gla«. 
The  men  «t  long  over  their  cigar,;  but  after  an  in- 
terval Undine  called  Charle,  Bowen  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  ,ettle  «,me  quction  in  dispute  between  Ch« 
and  Mr,.  Fairford.  and  thu,  gave  Moffatt  a  chance  to 
be  alone  with  her  husband.  Now  that  their  guert,  had 
gonedie  wa,  throbbing  with  anxiety  to  know  what  had 
pa»ed  between  the  two;  but  when  Ralph  ^joined  her 
m  the  drawmg-room  she  continued  to  keep  her  eye,  on 
the  fire  and  twirl  her  fan  lirtlewly. 

"That's  an  amazing  chap."  Ralph  repeated,  looking 
down^t^her.  "Where  was  it  you  ran  aero,  him-.^; 

As  he  leaned  against  the  chimney-piece,  hghting  his 
curette,  .t  struck  Undine  that  he  looked  less  fagged 
«.d  hfeles,  than  u,ual.  and  she  felt  mo,,  and  more^ 
that  something  important  had  happened  during  the 
moment  of  irolation  she  had  contrived. 

She  opened  and  shut  her  fan  reflectively.  "Yes- 
years  ago;  father  had  some  business  with  him  and 
Urought  hit.  home  to  dinner  one  day." 

"And  you've  never  seen  him  since?" 

She  waited,  a.  if  tiying  to  piece  her  recoUections  to- 
gether.   I  suppose  I  must  have;  but  all  that  ««m,  «, 
[9SS] 
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kmg  ago,"  (he  aaid  sighing.  She  had  been  given,  of  late, 
to  mich  plaintive  glances  toward  her  happy  girlhood; 
but  Ralph  seemed  not  to  notice  the  allusion. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  excUimed  after  a  moment,  "I 
don't  believe  the  fellow's  beaten  yet." 

She  looked  up  quickly.  "Don't  you?" 

"No;  and  I  could  see  that  Bowen  didn't  either.  He 
strikes  me  as  the  kind  of  man  who  develops  slowly, 
needs  a  big  field,  and  perhaps  makes  some  big  mistakes, 
but  gets  where  he  wants  to  in  the  end.  Jove,  I  wish  I 
could  put  him  in  a  book!  There's  something  epic  about 
him — a  kind  of  epic  effrontery." 

Undine's  pulses  beat  faster  as  she  listened.  Was  it 
not  what  Moffatt  had  always  said  of  himself — that  all 
he  needed  was  time  and  elbow-room?  How  odd  that 
Ralph,  who  seemed  so  dreamy  and  unobservant,  should' 
instantly  have  reached  the  same  conclusion!  But  what 
she  wanted  to  know  was  the  practical  result  of  their 
meeting. 

"What  did  you  and  he  talk  about  when  you  were 
smoking?" 

"Oh,  he  got  on  the  Driscoll  fight  again— gave  us 
some  extraordinary  details.  The  man's  a  thundering 
brute,  but  he's  full  of  observation  and  humour.  Then, 
after  Bowen  joined  you,  he  told  me  about  a  new  deal 
he's  gone  into — rather  a  promising  scheme,  but  on  the 
same  Titanic  scale.  It's  just  possible,  by  the  way,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  do  something  for  him:  part  of  the 
[2M1 
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prop^y  he',  f  ter  i.  held  fa  „„  oflke."  He  paused 
the  f.c  .he  tu™«l  to  hi„.  ^  ^,.  ^^  j^^; 

Well,  rf  U.e  thing  come,  off.  There  would  b<.  a  big 
cpmm.„o„  rf  we  did."  He  gl^ced  down  on  her  hS 
-onjcally.  "You'd  like  th.t.  wouldn't  you?" 

She  ^^  ^th  „  ^^  ^,  "Why  do 

you  «y  that?  I  haven't  compj  uned." 

"Oh,  no;  but  I  know  I've  luwn  .  ,i; 
.  money-maker."      "'^  '  ^"'^  »  <li--I>Po.atm.  nh  m 

She  leaded  -^ack  in  her  chair,  dodng  her  eyes  .,  i/ 

«he  Mt  him  bendmg  over  her.    'What',  the  matfer? 
Don  t  you  feel  weU? " 

away  and  buret  mto  teare. 

..  J^  '  *"*  *^'^  ''«  '""l  »»"«*«»  her  aince  the 
mght  of  the  boy's  birthday,  and  the  sen«,  of  W  «.ft! 
n«»  woke  a  momenUor  warmth  in  hi.  vein.. 
What  1.  it.  dear?  What  is  it?" 
Without  turning  her  head  rf.e  «,bbed  out:  "You  seem 
to  Uunk  I'm  too  .elfish  and  odiou.-that  I'm  iltT 
tending  to  be  ill."  '       ^^ 

b7Z  "°''^r^  ''-•  "-""th-ng  back  her  hair. 
But  .he  contmued  to  «,b  on  in  a  gradual  ere^endo  of 
de.pa..  tdl  the  vehemence  of  her  weeping  began  to 
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frighb^n  him,  and  he  drew  her  to  her  feet  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  let  herself  be  lod  upstairs.  She  yielded 
to  his  arm,  sobbing  in  short  exhausted  gasps,  and  lean- 
ing her  whole  wdght  on  him  as  he  guided  her  along  the 
passage  to  her  bedroom.  On  the  lounge  to  which  he 
lowered  her  she  lay  white  and  stiU,  tears  trickling 
through  her  lashes  and  her  handkerchief  pressed  against 
her  lips.  He  recognized  the  symptoms  with  a  sinking 
heart:  she  was  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  attack  such  as 
she  had  had  in  the  winter,  and  he  foresaw  with  dismay 
the  disastrous  train  of  consequences,  the  doctors'  and 
nurses'  bills,  and  all  the  attendant  confusion  and  ex- 
pense. K  only  Moffatt's  project  might  be  realized— if 
for  once  he  could  feel  a  round  sum  in  his  pocket,  and  be 
freed  from  the  perpetual  daily  strain! 

The  next  morning  Undine,  though  calmer,  was  too 
weak  to  leave  her  bed,  and  her  doctor  prescribed  rest 
and  absence  of  worry— later,  perhaps,  a  change  of  scene. 
He  explained  to  Ralph  that  nothing  was  so  wearing  to 
a  high-strung  nature  as  monotony,  and  that  if  Mrs. 
Marvell  were  contemplating  a  Newport  season  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  be  fortified  to  meet  it.  In 
such  cases  he  often  recommended  a  dash  to  Paris  or 
London,  just  to  tone  up  the  nervous  system. 

Undine  regained  her  strength  slowly,  and  as  the  days 
dragged  on  the  suggestion  of  the  iiuropean  trip  re- 
curred with  increasing  frequency.  But  it  came  always 
from   her   medical   adviser:   she   herself   had   grown 
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»*™">«ely  passive  and  indiffnwf  ci. 

--  upsui„  on  W  lorgTtin^r^'r'  *"  *" 

prescribed,  and  asking  only  th«t  T      "  '^ 

play  should  be  kept  f^o^ter  1*'*'  '""*.°'  ^"^'^ 

W  distu^bed  W'sleep  a^rb«^~=:r""^^°^"- 
the  day  nuraerv    .K„      ...    ?  ™  "^  ''"«  moved  into 

w«  always  awake  beforS;,t^''^rr  ''^  '''^^ 
long  enough  to  hold  his  caT^aSd  u.^  T  ""^ 

by  hin.  though  the  sileThol  tLT  ""'  '"^ 
other  sound  to  dmwn  their  voi^  "*  '"*  "° 

Kalph  had  not  made  a  success  of  t.-    u    • 
«al-esute  broke™  who  had  trnl^\''^'=*'-  ^« 
had  done  so  only  with  the  W   ^      .    *°  Partne«hip 

^nnections;  and  int^^Zl!"^."^  "f  '^  ""^ 
Mure.  It  was  in  .  T^T^*^  ""«  »"»ance  had  been  a 

that,  at  the  oresent  :     ^'^**  Pecuniwy  profit;  and 

vuc  present  junctuie  wa«  ■_ l     . 

itself.  •    "■  "nportant  enough  in 

IM7J 
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Moffatt  reappeaied  two  days  after  the  dinner,  pre- 
senting himaelf  in  We»t  End  Avenue  in  the  Ute  after- 
noon with  the  explanation  that  the  business  in  hand 
necessitated  discretion,  and  that  he  preferred  not  to  be 
seen  in  Ralph's  office.  It  was  a  question  of  negotiating 
with  the  utmost  privacy  for  the  purchase  of  a  small 
strip  of  land  between  two  large  ploU  already  acquired 
by  purchasers  cautiously  designated  by  MofiEatt  as  his 
"parties."  How  far  he  "stood  in"  with  the  parties  he 
left  it  to  Ralph  to  conjecture;  but  it  was  plain  that  he 
had  a  large  stake  in  the  transaction,  and  that  it  offered 
him  his  first  chance  of  recovering  himself  since  DriscoU 
had  "thrown"  him.  The  owners  of  the  coveted  plot  did 
not  seem  anxious  to  »dl,  and  there  were  personal  reasons 
for  Moffatt's  not  approi   hing  them  through  Ralph's 
partnen,  who  were  the  regular  agente  of  the  estate:  so 
that  Ralph's  acquaintance  with  the  cowiitions,  com- 
bined with  his  detachm-nts  from  the  case,  marked  him 
out  as  a  usefiil  intermediary. 

Their  first  talk  left  Ralph  with  a  daaried  sense  of 
Motfatt's  strength  and  keenness,  but  with  a  vague 
doubt  as  to  the  "straightness"  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action. Ralph  had  never  seen  his  way  clearly  in  that 
dim  underworld  of  affairs  where  men  of  the  Moffatt 
and  DriscoU  type  moved  Uke  shadowy  destructive 
monsters  beneath  the  darting  small  fry  of  the  surface. 
He  knew  that  "business"  has  created  iU  own  special 
morality;  and  his  mufings  on  man's  relation  to  his  self- 
IM81 
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ifflp<»ed  law,  hBd  Aown  him  how  little  hm„an  conduct 
«.  e«.erally  troubled  about  it,  own  sanction,.  He  had  a 
v.v.d  «.n,e  of  the  things  a  man  of  his  kind  didn't  do- 
but  hu,  mabdaty  to  get  a  mental  g«sp  on  large  finanda 
problems  made  .t  hard  to  apply  to  them  so  simple  a 

Moffatt  s  pkn  developed,  that  it  seemed  all  right  while 
he  talked  of  it  with  it.  origi:.tor.  but  vaguety  wrong 
when  he  thought  it  over  afterward.  It  occurred  to  him 
to  consult  h«  grandfather;  and  if  he  renounced  the  idea 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  Mr.  Dagonefs  ignorance  of 
business  was  aa  fathomless  as  his  own.  this  was  not  his 
«.le  motive.  Fmally  it  occurred  to  him  to  put  the  case 
hypothetically  to  Mr.  Spragg.  As  far  as  Lph  L^ 
hs  father^n-law-s  business  record  was  unblemished; 
yet  one  fe  t  m  him  an  elasticity  of  adjustment  not  al- 
lowed for  m  the  Dagonet  code. 

Mr.  Spragg  listened  thoughtfully  to  Ralph's  sUte- 
ment  of  the  case,  growling  out  here  and  there  a  ten- 
tative correcUon.  and  turning  his  cigar  between  his 
h^  as  he  seemed  to  turn  the  p«,blem  over  in  the  loose 
grasp  of  his  mind. 

fength,  stretching  his  big  square-toed  shoes  against  the 
grate  of  his  son-in-law's  dining-^om.  where,  in  the 

1 1!^r"  ""''.'^  "'  "  ^""^'y  ''^""^K-  ««»Ph  had 
«ei«ed  the  occasion  to  consult  him 

whaM*  r  u'^r  ^^"^  ™'"''^"^-  "^'  that's  just 
what  I  should  hke  you  to  ctplain  to  me." 
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Mr.  Spragg  threw  back  his  head  and  stared  at  the 
garlanded  French  clock  on  the  chimney-piece.  Mrs. 
Spragg  was  sitting  upstairs  in  her  dau^ter's  bedroom, 
and  the  silence  of  the  house  seemed  to  hang  about  the 
two  men  like  a  listening  presence. 

"Well,  I  dunno  but  what  I  agree  with  the  doctor 
who  said  there  wam't  any  diseases,  but  only  sick  people. 
Every  case  is  different.  I  guess."  Mr.  Spragg,  munch- 
ing his  cigar,  turned  a  ruminating  glance  on  Ralph. 
"St«ms  to  me  it  all  boils  down  to  one  thing.  Was  this 
feUow  we're  supposing  about  under  any  obUgation  to 
the  other  party— the  one  ^e  was  trying  to  buy  the 
property  from?" 

Ralph  hesitated.  "Only  the  obUgation  recognized  be- 
tween decent  men  to  deal  with  each  other  decently." 

Mr.  Spragg  listened  to  this  with  the  suffering  air  of 
a  teacher  compelled  to  simplify  upon  his  simplest 

questions. 

"Any  personal  obUgation,  I  meant.  Had  the  other 
fdlow  done  him  a  good  turn  any  time?"  ■ 

"No— I  don't  imagine  them  to  have  had  any  pre- 
vious relations  at  aU. 

His  father-in-law  stared.  "Where's  your  trouble, 
then?"  He  sat  for  a  moment  frowning  at  the  embers. 
"Even  when  it's  the  other  way  round  it  un't  always  so 
easy  to  decide  how  far  that  kind  of  thing's  binding  . . . 
and  they  say  shipwrecked  feUows'U  make  a  meal  rf  a 
friend  as  quick  as  they  would  of  a  total  stranger."  He 
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pulled  back  lus  feet  from  the  grate.  "But  I  don't  see  the 
conundrum  in  your  ca«.  I  guess  it's  up  to  both  parties 
to  take  care  of  their  own  skins." 

UndLe"^  '""°  ^  "^"^  ""*  "^^^  "P^*^  *« 
That  was  the  Wall  Street  code:  it  all  "boiled  down" 
to  the  personal  obligation,  to  the  salt  eaten  in  the  ene- 
my s  tent.  Ralph's  fancy  wandered  off  on  a  long  traU 
of  specukuon  from  which  he  was  pulled  back  with  a 
jerk  by  the  need  of  immediate  action.  Moffatt's  "deal" 
could  not  wait:  quick  decisions  were  essential  to  ef- 
fective  action,  aad  brooding  over  ethical  shades  of  dif- 
feren«,  might  work  more  ill  than  good  in  a  worldcom- 
m.tted  to  swift  adjustments.  The  arrival  of  several 
unfor«^„  bdls  confirmed  this  view,  and  once  Ralph 
had  ^opted  ,t  he  began  to  take  a  detached  interest  in 
tne  affair. 

In  Paris,  in  his  younger  days,  he  had  once  attended 
a  I^n  m  acUng  given  at  the  Conservatoire  by  one 
of  the  great  hghts  of  the  theatre,  and  had  seen  an  ap- 
parently uncomplicated  r61e  of  the  classic  repertory 
amihar  to  him  through  .epeuted  performances,  taken 
to  pieces  before  his  eyes,  dissolved  into  its  component 
elements,  and  built  up  again  with  a  minuteness  of  eluci- 
dafon  a^d  a  range  of  reference  that  made  him  feel  as 
though  he  had  been  let  into  the  secret  of  some  age-long 
natural  process.  As  he  listened  to  Moffatt  the  remem 
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biance  of  that  lesson  came  back  to  him.  At  the  outset 
the  "deal,"  and  his  own  share  in  it,  had  seemed  simple 
enough:  he  would  have  put  on  hb  hat  and  gone  out  on 
the  spot  in  the  full  assurance  of  being  able  to  transact 
the  affMT.  But  as  Moffatt  talked  he  begap  to  feel  as 
blank  and  blundering  as  the  class  of  dramaUc  studenU 
before  whom  the  great  actor  had  analyzed  his  part. 
The  affair  was  in  fact  difficult  and  complex,  and  Moffatt 
saw  at  once  just  where  the  difficulties  lay  and  how  the 
personal  idiosyncrasies  of  "the  parties"  affected  tiiem. 
Such  insight  fascinated  Ralph,  and  he  strayed  off  into 
wondering  why  it  did  not  ijualify  every  financier  to  be 
a  novelist,  and  what  intrinsic  barrier  divided  tiie  two 

arts. 

Botii  men  had  strong  incentives  for  hastening  tiie 
•ffair;  and  witiiin  a  fortnight  after  Moffatfs  first  ad- 
vance Ralph  was  able  to  tell  him  tiiat  his  offer  was 
accept'-  ^Tver  and  above  his  personal  satisfaction  he 
felt  Ml'-  I'-ill  of  the  agent  whom  some  powerful  nego- 
tiator has  charged  with  a  delicate  mission:  he  might 
have  been  an  eager  young  Jesuit  carrying  compromi- 
ring  papers  to  his  superior.  It  had  been  stimulating  to 
work  witii  Moffatt,  and  to  study  at  close  range  tiie 
large  powerful  instrument  of  his  intelligence. 

As  he  came  out  of  Moffatfs  office  at  the  conclusion 
of  tiiis  visit  Ralph  met  Mr  Spragg  descending  from  his 
eyrie.  He  stopped  short  witii  a  backward  glance  at 
Moffatfs  door. 
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"HalU— what  were  you  doing  in  there  with  those 
cut-throi^?" 

Ralph  judged  discretion  to  be  e«entij.  "Oh.  jurt  a 
litUe  business  for  the  firm." 

Mr.  Spragg  said  no  more,  but  resorted  to  the  soothing 
labial  motion  of  revolving  his  phantom  toothpick 

How's  Undie  getting  along?"  he  merely  asked,  as 
he  and  h«  son-in-law  descended  together  in  the  ele- 
vator. 

"She  doesn't  seem  to  feel  much  stronger.  The  doctor 
wants  her  to  run  over  to  Eurepe  for  a  few  weeks.  She 
thinks  of  joining  her  friends  the  Shallums  in  IWis  " 

Mr.  Spragg  was  again  silent,  but  he  left  the  building 
at  Ralph's  side,  and  tlie  two  walked  along  toeether 
toward  Wall  Street.  "8  together 

Presently  the  older  man  asked:  "How  did  you  get 
acquainted  with  Moffatt?" 

"Why.  by  chan«^Undine  ran  across  him  some- 
where and  asked  him  to  dine  the  other  night." 

"Undine  asked  him  to  dine?" 
^  "Y«.:  she  told  me  you  used  to  know  him  out  at 

Mr.  Spragg  appeared  to  search  his  memory  for  con- 
firmation of  the  fact.  "I  believe  he  used  to  be  round 
there  at  one  time.  I've  never  heard  any  good  of  him 
yet  He  paused  at  a  crossing  and  looked  probingly 
at  has  «,n-in-Iaw.  "Is  she  terribly  set  on  this  trip  to 
Jiurope? 
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Kaiph  smiled.  "You  know  how  it  is  when  she  takes 

a  fancy  to  do  anything 

Mr.  Spragg,  by  a  slight  lift  of  his  brooding  brows, 
seemed  to  convey  a  deep  if  unspoken  response. 

"Well,  I'd  let  her  do  it  this  time— I'd  let  her  do 
it,"  he  said  as  he  ♦  noed  down  the  steps  of  the  Sub- 
way. 

RaljA  was  suri  :ised,  for  he  had  gathered  from  some 
frightened  references  of  Mrs.  Spragg's  that  Undine's 
pai«nts  had  wind  of  her  European  phin  and  were 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  He  concluded  that  Mr.  Spragg 
had  long  since  measured  th^  extent  of  profitable  resist- 
ance, and  knew  just  when  it  became  vain  to  hold  out 
against  his  daughter  or  advise  others  to  do  so. 

Ral[&.  for  his  own  part,  had  no  inclination  to  resist. 
As  he  left  Moffatt's  office  his  inmost  feeling  was  one 
of  relief.  He  had  reached  the  point  of  recognizing  that 
it  was  best  for  both  that  his  wife  should  go.  When  she 
returned  perhaps  their  lives  would  readjust  themselves 
—but  for  the  moment  he  longed  for  some  kind  of  be- 
numbing influence,  something  that  should  give  relief  to 
the  dull  daily  ache  of  feeling  her  so  near  and  yet  so 
inaccessible.  Certainly  there  were  more  urgent  uses  for 
their  brilliant  wind-fall:  heavy  arrears  of  household 
debts  had  to  be  met,  and  the  summer  would  bring  its 
own  burden.  But  perhaps  another  stroke  of  luck  might 
befall  him:  he  was  getting  to  have  the  drifting  depend- 
ence on  "luck"  of  the  man  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
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*~t  hi.  life.  A»d  meanwhile  it  «emed  e«ier  to  let 
Undine  have  what  she  wanted. 

Un^e  on  the  whole,  behaved  with  discretion.  She 
received  the  good  news  langmjly  and  showed  no  un- 
^mly  haste  to  profit  by  it.  But  it  was  as  hard  to  hide 
the  hght  «  her  eyes  as  to  dissemble  the  fact  that  she 
had  not  only  thought  out  every  detail  of  the  trip  in 
advance,  but  had  decided  exactly  how  her  husband 
and  son  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  her  absence.  Her  sug- 
gestion that  Ralph  should  take  Paul  to  his  grandpal 
ents  and  that  the  West  End  Avenue  house  sTould  be 
let  for  the  «unmer.  was  too  practical  not  to  be  acted 
on:  and  R^ph  found  she  had  already  put  her  han't^ 

we^  to  be  dragged  back  to  favour  and  made  to  feel 
W.1%     ir"  "  ''''"  "'■"^-^--t.  the  necessity  of 

W«,t  Side.  On  her  return  from  Europe,  Undine  e,. 
plamed,  she  would  of  course  go  straight  to  Ralph  and 
the  boy  m  the  Adirondacks;  and  it  seemed  a  foolish 
extravagance  to  let  the  house  stand  empty  when  the 
ijpscombs  were  so  eager  to  Uke  it. 

A^  the  day  of  departure  approached  it  became  hanler 

»  her  to  temper  her  beams;  but  her  pleasure  showed 

>^lf  «.  amiably  that  Ralph  began  to  think  she  might. 

L  *  r"  '^'  '"^  '^'^  ^"^"^  ««'-  than  sheL: 
agmed.  She  was  tenderly  preoccupied  with  Paul's  wel- 
fare, and.  to  prepare  for  his  transktion  to  his  grand- 
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parents'  she  gave  the  houadiold  in  Washington  Square 
more  of  her  time  than  she  had  accorded  it  since  her  mar- 
riage. She  explained  that  she  wanted  Paul  to  grow  used 
to  his  new  surroundings;  and  with  that  object  she  took 
him  frequently  to  his  grandmother's,  and  won  her  way 
into  old  Mr.  Dagonet's  sympathies  by  her  devotion  to 
the  chUd  and  her  pretty  way  of  joining  m  his  games. 

Undine  was  not  consciously  acting  a  part:  this  new 
phase  was  as  natural  to  her  as  the  other.  In  the  joy  of 
her  gratified  desires  she  wanted  to  make  everybody 
about  her  happy.  If  only  everyone  would  do  as  she 
wished  she  would  never  be  vmreasonable.  She  much  pre- 
ferred to  see  smiling  faces  about  her,  and  her  dread  of 
the  reproachful  and  dissatisfied  countenance  gave  the 
measure  of  what  she  would  do  to  avoid  it. 

These  thoughU  were  in  her  mind  when,  a  day  or  two 
before  sailing,  she  came  out  of  the  Washington  Square 
house  with  her  boy.  It  was  a  Ute  spring  afternoon,  and 
she  and  Paul  had  lingered  on  till  long  past  the  hour 
sacred  to  his  grandfather's  nap.  Now,  as  she  came  out 
into  the  square  she  saw  that,  however  weU  Mr.  Dago- 
net  had  borne  their  protracted  romp,  it  had  left  his 
playmate  flushed  and  sleepy;  and  she  lifted  Paul  in  her 
arms  to  carry  him  to  the  nearest  cab-stand. 

As  she  raised  herself  she  saw  a  thick-set  figure  ap- 
proaching her  across  the  square;  and  a  moment  later 
she  was  shaking  hands  with  Elmer  Moffatt.  In  the 
bright  spring  air  he  looked  seasonably  glossy  and  pros- 
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perous;  and  riie  noticed  that  he  wore  a  buuch  of  violets 
in  his  buttonhole.  His  .maU  black  eyes  twinkled  with 
approval  as  they  rested  on  her.  and  Undine  reflected 
that,  with  Paul's  arms  about  her  neck,  and  his  little 
flushed  face  against  her  own.  she  must  present  a  not 
unpleasmg  image  of  young  motherhood. 
^^  "That  the  heir  apparent?"  Moffatt  asked;  adding 
"Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir,"  as  the  boy. 
at  Undine's  bidding,  held  out  a  fist  sticky  .vith  sugar- 
plums. 

"He's  been  spending  tiie  afternoon  with  his  grand- 
faUier,  and  Uiey  played  so  hard  Uiat  he's  sleepy."  she 
expkined.  LitUe  Paul,  at  that  stage  in  his  career,  had 
a  pecuhar  grace  of  wide-garing  deep-lashed  eyes  and 
arched  ch.-^rubic  lips,  and  Undine  saw  tiiat  Moffatt  was 
not  insensible  to  U.e  picture  she  and  her  son  composed. 
She  did  not  dislike  his  admiration,  for  she  no  longer  felt 
any  shrinking  from  him-she  would  even  have  been 
glad  to  tiiank  him  for  tiie  service  he  had  done  her  hus- 
band if  she  had  known  how  to  aUude  to  it  without  awk- 
wardness.  Moffatt  seemed  equaUy  pleased  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  tiiey  looked  at  each  other  ahnost  intimately 
over  Paul's  tumbled  curls. 

"He's  a  mighty  fine  feUow  and  no  mistake— but  isn't 
he  raUier  an  armful  for  you?"  Moffatt  asked,  his  eyes 
lingering  wiUi  real  kindliness  on  tiie  child's  face. 

"Oh.  we  haven't  far  to  go.  I'U  pick  up  a  cab  at  the 
comer." 
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"Well,  let  me  cany  him  that  far  anyhow,"  said 
Moffatt. 

Undine  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  her  burden,  for 
she  was  unused  to  the  child's  weight,  and  disliked  to 
feel  that  her  skirt  was  dragging  on  the  pavement.  "Go 
to  the  gentleman,  Pauly — She'll  carry  you  better  than 
mother,"  she  said. 

The  little  boy's  first  movement  was  one  of  recoil 
from  the  ruddy  sharp-eyed  countenance  that  was  so 
unlike  his  father's  delicate  face;  but  he  was  an  obedient 
child,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  wound  his 
arms  trustfully  about  the  r^  gentleman's  neck. 

"That's  a  good  fellow — sit  tight  and  I'll  give  you  a 
ride,"  MoSatt  cried,  hoisting  the  boy  to  his  shoulder. 

Paul  was  not  used  to  being  perched  at  such  a  height, 
and  his  nature  was  hospitable  to  new  impressions.  "Oh, 
I  like  it  up  here — you're  higher  than  father!"  he  ex- 
claimed; and  Moffatt  hugged  him  with  a  laugh. 

"It  must  feel  mighty  good  to  come  uptown  to  a  fel- 
low like  you  in  the  evenings,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
child  but  looking  at  Undine,  who  also  laughed  a  little. 

"Oh,  they're  a  dreadful  nuisance,  you  know;  but 
Paul's  a  very  good  boy." 

"I  wonder  if  he  knows  what  a  friend  I've  been  to 
him  lately,"  Moffatt  went  on,  as  they  turned  into 
Fifth  Avenue. 

Undine  smiled:  she  was  glad  he  should  have  given 
her  an  opening. 
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"He  shaU  be  told  as  soon  as  he's  old  enough  to 
thank  you.  I'm  so  glad  you  came  to  Ralph  about  that 
ousmess. 

"Oh.  I  gave  him  a  leg  up.  and  I  guess  he's  given  me 
one  too.  Queer  the  way  things  come  round-he's  fairly 
put  me  m  the  way  of  a  fresh  start." 

Their  eyes  met  in  a  silence  which  Undine  was  the 
first  to  break.  "It's  been  awfully  nice  of  you  to  do 
what  you've  done-right  along.  And  this  last  thing 
lias  made  a  lot  of  difference  to  us." 

"  WeU,  I'm  glad  you  feel  that  way.  I  never  wanted 
to  be  anything  but  'nice.'  as  you  caU  it."  Moffatt 
paused  a  moment  and  then  added:  "If  you're  less 
scared  of  me  than  your  father  is  I'd  be  gl«^  to  caU 
round  and  see  you  once  in  a  while." 

The  quick  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks.  There  was 
nothing  chaUenging.  demanding  in  his  tone-she  guessed 
at  once  that  if  he  made  the  request  it  was  simply  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  her.  and  she  liked  the  magna- 
nimity implied.  Nevertheless  she  was  not  sorry  to  have 
to  answer:  "Of  course  I'U  always  be  glad  to  see  you- 
only.  as  it  happens,  I'm  just  sailing  for  Europe." 

"For  Europe?  "  The  word  brought  Moffatt  to  a  stand 
so  abruptly  that  little  Paul  lurched  on  his  shoulder 

"For  Europe?"  he  repeated.  "Why,  I  thought  you 
said  the  other  evening  you  expected  to  stay  on  in  town 
Wl  July.  Didn't  you  think  of  going  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks?" 
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Flattered  by  his  evident  disappointment,  she  be- 
came high  and  careless  in  her  triumph.  "Oh,  yes, 
—but  that's  all  changed.  Ralph  and  the  boy  are  going; 
but  I  sail  on  Saturday  to  join  some  friends  in  Paris — 
and  later  I  may  do  some  motoring  in  Switzeriand  and 

Italy." 

She  laughed  a  little  in  the  mere  enjoyment  of  put- 
ting her  plans  into  words  and  Moffatt  laughed  too,  but 
with  an  edge  of  sarcasm. 

"I  see— I  see:  everything's  changed,  as  you  say,  and 
your  husband  can  blow  you  off  to  the  trip.  Well,  I 
hope  you'll  have  a  first-clas*  time." 

Their  glances  crossed  again,  and  something  in  his 
cool  scrutiny  impelled  Undine  to  say,  with  a  burst  of 
candour:  "If  I  do,  you  know,  I  shall  owe  it  all  to 
you!" 

"Well,  I  always  told  you  I  meant  to  act  white  by 

you,"  he  answered. 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  and  presently  he  began 
again  in  hb  usual  joking  strain:  "See  what  one  of  the 
Apex  girls  has  been  up  to?  " 

Apex  was  too  remote  for  her  to  understand  the  refer- 
ence, and  he  went  on:  "Why,  MUlard  Binch's  wife- 
Indiana  Frusk  that  was.  Didn't  you  see  in  the  papers 
that  Indiana'd  fixed  it  up  with  James  J.  Rolliver  to 
marrj-  her?  They  say  it  was  easy  enough  squaring  Mil- 
lard Binch— you'd  know  it  would  be— but  it  cost  Rol- 
liver near  a  million  to  mislay  Mrs.  R.  and  the  children. 
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Well,  Indiana's  pulled  it  off,  anyhow;  she  always  teat 
a  bright  girl.  But  she  never  came  up  to  you." 

"Oh "  she  stammered  with  a  laugh,  astonished 

and  agitated  by  his  news.  Indiana  Frusk  and  Rolliver! 
It  showed  how  easUy  the  thing  could  be  done.  If  only 
her  father  had  listened  to  her!  If  a  girl  like  Indiana 
Frusk  could  gain  her  end  so  easily,  what  might  not 
Undine  have  accomplished?  She  knew  Moffatt  was 
right  in  saying  that  Indiana  had  never  come  up  to 
her. . .  She  wondered  how  the  marriage  would  strike 
Van  Degen. . . 

She  signalled  to  a  cab  and  they  walked  toward  it 
without  speaking.  Undine  was  recalling  with  intensity 
that  one  of  Indiana's  shoulders  was  higher  than  the 
other,  and  that  people  in  Apex  had  thought  her  lucky 
to  catch  Millard  Binch,  the  druggist's  clerk,  when  Un- 
dine herself  had  cast  him  off  after  a  lingering  engage- 
ment. And  now  Indiana  Frusk  was  to  be  Mrs.  James 
J.  Rolliver! 

Undine  got  into  the  cab  and  bcTit  forward  to  take  lit- 
tle Paul. 

Moffatt  lowered  his  charge  with  exaggerated  care, 
and  a  "Steady  there,  steady,"  that  made  the  child 
laugh;  then,  stooping  over,  he  put  a  kiss  on  Paul's  lips 
before  handing  him  over  to  his  mother. 
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XIX 


"rnr^HE  Parisian  Diamond  Compant — ^Anglo-Amer- 

X     iom  branch." 

Charles  Bowen,  seated,  one  rainy  evening  of  the  Paris 
season,  in  a  comer  of  the  great  Nouveau  Luxe  restau- 
rant, was  lazily  trying  to  resolve  his  impressions  of  the 
scene  in^o  the  phrases  of  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  Mrs. 
Henley  Fairford. 

The  long  habit  of  unwi-itten  communion  with  this 
lady — in  no  way  conditioned  by  the  short  rare  letters 
they  actually  exchanged — ^usually  caused  his  notations, 
in  absence,  to  fall  into  such  terms  when  the  subject 
was  of  a  kind  to  strike  an  answering  flash  from  her. 
And  who  but  Mrs.  Fairford  would  see,  from  his  own 
precise  angle,  the  fantastic  improbability,  the  layers 
on  layers  of  unsubstantialness,  on  which  the  seemingly 
solid  scene  before  him  rested? 

The  dining-room  of  the  Nouveau  Luxe  was  at  its 
fullest,  and,  having  contracted  on  the  garden  side 
through  stress  of  weather,  had  even  overflowed  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  long  hall  beyond;  so  that  Bowen,  from 
his  comer,  surveyed  a  seemingly  endless  perspective  of 
plumed  and  jewelled  heads,  of  shoulders  bare  or  black- 
coated,  encircling  the  close-packed  tables.  He  had  come 
half  an  hour  before  the  time  he  had  named  to  his 
expected  guest,  so  that  he  might  have  the  undisturbed 
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amusement  of  watching  the  picture  compose  itself 
agam  before  his  eyes.  During  some  forty  years'  per- 
petual exercise  of  his  perceptions  he  had  never  come 
across  anything  that  gave  them  the  special  UUllation 
produced  by  the  sight  of  the  dmner-hour  at  the  Nou- 
veau  Luxe:  the  same  sense  of  putting  his  hand  on 
human  nature's  passion  for  the  factitious,  its  incorri- 
gible habit  of  imitating  the  imiution. 
_As  he  sat  watching  the  familiar  faces  swept  toward 
him  on  the  rising  tide  of  arrival-for  it  was  one  of  the 
joys  of  the  scene  that  the  type  was  always  the  same 
even  when  the  individual  was  not-he  hailed  with 
renewed  appreciation  this  costly  expression  of  a  social 
ideal.  The  dining-room  at  the  Nouveau  Liixe  repji,- 
sented.  on  such  a  spring  evenir^,  what  unbounded  ma- 
tenal  power  had  devised  for  the  delusion  of  its  leisure- 
a  phantom  "society."  with  aU  the  rules,  smirks,  ges- 
tures of  lU  model,  but  evoked  out  of  promiscuity  and 
incoherence  whUe  the  other  had  been  the  product  of 
continuity  and  choice.  And  the  insUnct  which  had 
driven  a  new  class  of  world-compeUers  to  bind  them- 
selves to  slavish  imitation  of  the  superseded,  and  their 
prompt  and  reverent  faith  in  the  reality  of  'he  sham 
they  had  created,  seemed  to  Bowen  the  most  satisfy- 
ing proof  of  human  permanence. 

With  this  thought  in  his  mind  he  looked  up  to  greet 
his  guest.  The  Comte  Raymond  de  Chelles,  straight, 
shm  and  gravely  smiling,  came  toward  him  with  fre- 
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quent  pauses  of  salutation  at  the  crowded  tables;  say- 
ing, as  he  seated  himself  and  turned  his  pleasant  eyes 
on  the  scene:  "II  n'yapaai  dire,  my  dear  Bowen,  it's 
charming  and  sympathetic  and  original— i"e  owe  Amer- 
ica a  debt  of  gratitude  for  inventing  it!" 

Bowen  felt  a  last  touch  of  satisfaction:  they  jrere  the 
very  words  to  complete  his  thought. 

"My  dear  feUow.  it's  really  you  and  your  kind  who 
are  responsible.  It's  the  direct  creaUon  of  feudalism, 
like  all  the  great  social  upheavals!" 

Raymond  de  Chelles  striked  his  handsome  brown 
moustache.  "I  should  have  said,  on  the  contrary,  that 
one  enjoyed  it  for  the  contrast.  It's  such  a  refreshing 
change  from  our  institutions— which  are,  nevertheless, 
the  necessary  foundations  of  society.  But  just  as  one 
may  have  an  infinite  admiration  for  one's  wife,  and  yet 

occasionaUy "  he  waved  a  light  hand  toward  the 

spectacle.  "This,  in  the  social  order,  is  the  diversion, 
the  permitted  diversion,  that  your  original  race  has 
devised:  a  kind  of  superior  Bohemia,  where  one  may  be 
respectable  without  being  bored." 

Bowen  laughed.  "You've  put  it  in  a  nutshell:  the 
ideal  of  the  American  woman  is  to  be  respectable  with- 
out being  bored;  and  from  that  point  of  view  this  world 
they've  invented  has  more  originality  than  I  gave  it 
credit  for." 

Chelles  thoughtfully  unfolded  his  napkin.  "My  im- 
pression's a  superficial  one,  of  course— for  as  to  what 
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goes  on  underneath—!"  He  looked  across  the  room.  "If 
I  married  I  shouldn't  care  to  have  my  wife  come  here 
too  often." 

Bowen  laughed  again.  "She'd  be  as  safe  as  in  a  bank! 
Nothing  ever  goes  on!  Nothing  that  ever  happens  here 
is  real." 

"Ah,  quant  i  cela "  the  Frenchman  murmiued, 

inserting  a  fork  into  his  melon. 

Bowen  looked  at  him  with  enjoyment— he  was  such 
a  precious  foot-note  to  the  page!  The  two  men,  acci- 
dentally thrown  together  some  years  previously  during  a 
trip  up  the  Nile,  always  met  again  with  pleasure  when 
Bowen  returned  to  France.  Raymond  de  CheUes,  who 
came  of  a  family  of  moderate  fortune,  lived  for  thegreater 
part  of  the  year  on  his  father's  estates  in  Burgundy; 
but  he  came  up  every  spring  to  the  entresol  of  the  old 
Marquis's  hdtel  for  a  two  months'  study  of  human  na- 
ture, applying  to  the  pursuit  the  discriminating  taste 
and  transient  ardour  that  give  the  finest  bloom  to 
pleasure.  Bowen  liked  him  as  a  companion  and  admired 
him  as  a  charming  specimen  of  the  Frenchman  of  his 
class,  embodying  in  his  lean,  fatigued  and  finished  per- 
son that  happy  mean  of  simplicity  and  intelligence  of 
which  no  other  race  has  found  the  secret.  If  Raymond 
de  CheUes  had  been  English  he  would  have  been  a  mere 
fox-hunting  animal,  with  appetites  but  without  tastes; 
but  in  his  lighter  Gallic  clay  the  wholesome  territorial 
savour,  the  inherited  passion  for  sport  and  agriculture, 
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were  blent  with  an  openness  to  finer  sensaUons,  a  sense 
of  the  come-and-go  of  ideas,  under  which  one  felt  the 
tight  hold  of  two  or  three  mherited  notions,  rehgious, 
poUtical,  and  domestic,  in  total  contradiction  to  his 
surface  attitude.  That  the  inherited  notions  would  in 
t'-e  end  prevail,  everything  in  his  appearance  declared, 
from  tiie  distinguish  .-d  slant  of  his  nose  to  Uie  narrow 
forehead  under  his  tiiinning  hair;  he  was  tiie  kind  of 
man  who  would  inevitably  "re^.rt"  when  he  married. 
But  meanwhile  the  surface,  he  presented  to  the  play  of 
life  was  broad  enough  to  take  in  the  fantastic  spectacle 
of  tiie  Jouveau  Luxe;  and  to  see  its  gestures  reflected 
in  a  Latin  consciousness  was  an  endless  en*ertamment 
to  Bowen. 

The  tone  of  his  guest's  last  words  made  him  take 
them  up.  "But  b  the  lady  you  aUude  to  more  than  a 
hypothesis?   Surely   you're  no!   tiiinking   of   getting 

married?  " 

Chelles  raised  his  eye-brows  ironically.  "When  hasn't 
one  to  think  of  it,  in  my  situation?  One  ucars  of  nothing 
else  at  home— one  knows  tVat,  Uke  death,  it  has  to 
come."  His  glance,  which  was  s  ill  mustering  the  room, 
came  to  a  sudden  pause  and  kindled. 

"Who's  the  lady  over  there— fair-haired,  in  white— 
tiie  one  who's  just  come  in  witii  the  red-faced  man? 
They  seem  to  be  with  a  party  of  your  compatriots." 

Bowen  foUowed  his  gUnce  to  a  neighbouring  table, 
where,  at  tiie  moment.  Undine  MarveU  was  seating 
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herself  at  Peter  Van  Degen's  side,  in  the  ompav  of 
the  Harvey  ShaUums,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Berincer  and 
a  dozen  other  New  York  figures. 

She  was  so  placed  that  as  she  took  her  seat  she 
recognized  Bowen  and  sent  him  a  smile  across  the  tables. 
She  was  more  simply  dressed  than  usual,  and  the  pink 
lights,  warmmg  her  cheeks  and  striking  gleams  from 
her  hair,  gave  her  face  a  dewy  freshnes-  that  was  new 
to  Bowen.  He  had  always  thorght  her  beauty  too 
obvious,  too  bathed  in  the  bright  publicity  of  the 
American  air;  but  to-night  she  seemed  to  have  been 
brushed  by  the  wing  of  poetty,  and  its  shadow  lingered 
in  her  eyes. 

CheUes'  gaze  made  it  evident  tuat  he  had  received 
the  same  imp'-essiou. 

"One  is  somi.imes  inclined  to  deny  your  compatrioU 
actual  beauty— to  charge  them  with  producing  the  ef- 
fect without  having  the  features;  but  in  thb  case — 
you  say  you  know  the  hvdy?" 

"Yes:  she'a  the  wife  o:  an  old  friend." 

"The  wife?  She's  married?  There,  again,  it's  so  piiz- 
zling!  Your  young  girls  look  so  experienced,  and  your 
married  women  sometimes  so — unmarried." 

"Well,  they  often  are— in  these  days  of  divorce!" 
The  other's  interest  quickened.  "Your  friend's  di- 
vorced?" 

"Oh,  no;  heaven  forbid!  Mrs.  ..larvell  hasn't  been  long 
married;  and  it  was  a  love-match  of  the  good  old  kind." 
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"Ah— and  the  husband?  Which  is  he?" 
"He's  not  here— he's  in  New  York." 
"Feverishly  adding  to  a  fortune  already  monstrous?" 
"No;  not  precisely  monstrous.  The  MarvelU  are  not 
well  off,"  siud  Bowen,  amused  by  his  friend's  inter- 
rogations. 

"And  he  aUows  an  exquisite  being  Uke  that  to  come 
to  Paris  without  him— and  in  company  with  the  red- 
faced  gentleman  who  seems  so  aUve  to  his  advan- 
tages?" i  ^ 
"We  don't  'allow'  our  women  this  or  that;  I  don  t 
think  we  set  much  store  by  the  compulsory  virtues." 
His  companion  received  this  with  amusement.  "If 
you're  as  detached  as  that,  why  does  the  obsolete  insti- 
tution of  marriage  survive  with  you?  " 

"Oh,  it  still  has  iU  uses.  One  couldn't  be  divorced 

without  it." 

CheUes  laughed  agMn;  but  his  straying  eye  still  fol- 
lowed the  same  direction,  and  Bowen  noticed  that 
the  fact  was  not  unremarked  by  the  object  of  his 
contemplation.  Undine's  party  was  one  of  the  Uveliest 
in  the  room:  tiie  American  laugh  rose  above  tue  din  of 
the  orchestra  as  the  American  toileU  dominated  tiie 
less  daring  effects  at  Uie  other  tables.  Undine,  on  en- 
tering, had  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  mood  as  her 
companions;  but  Bowen  saw  that,  as  she  be^^me  con- 
scious of  his  friend's  observation,  she  isolated  herself  in 
a  kind  of  soft  abstraction;  and  he  adjiired  the  adapta- 
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baity  which  enabled  her  to  draw  from  guch  surround- 
ings  the  contrasting  graces  of  reserve. 

They  had  greeted  each  other  with  all  the  outer  signs 
of  cordiality,  but  Bowen  fancied  she  would  not  care  to 
have  him  speak  to  her.  She  was  evidently  dining  with 
Van  Degen,  and  Van  Degen's  proximity  was  the  last 
fact  she  would  wish  to  have  transmitted  to  the  cn'tics  in 
Washington  Square.  Bowen  was  therefore  su.(.rised 
when,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  restaurant,  he  heard  him- 
self hailed  by  Peter. 

"  Hallo— hold  on !  When  did  you  come  over?  Mrs.  Mar- 
veil's  dying  for  the  last  news  about  the  old  homestead." 
Undine's  smile  coniirmed  the  appeal.  She  wanted 
to  know  how  lately  Bowen  had  left  New  York,  and 
pressed  him  to  tell  her  when  he  had  lasv  seen  her  boy, 
how  he  was  looking,  and  whether  Ralph  had  been  per- 
suaded to  go  down  to  Clare's  on  Saturdays  and  get  a 
little  riding  and  tennis?  And  dear  Laura — was  she  well 
too,  and  was  Paul  with  her,  or  still  with  his  grand- 
mother? They  were  all  dreadfully  bad  correspondents, 
and  so  was  she.  Undine  laughingly  admitted;  and  when 
Ralph  had  last  written  her  these  questions  had  still  been 
undecided. 

As  she  smiled  up  at  Bowen  he  saw  her  glance  stray 
to  the  spot  where  his  companion  hovered;  and  when  the 
diners  rose  to  move  toward  the  garden  for  coffee  she 
said,  with  a  sweet  note  and  a  detaining  smile:  "Do 
come  with  us— I  haven't  half  finished." 
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Van  Degen  echoed  the  request,  and  Bowen,  amused 
by  Undine's  arts,  was  presently  introducing  Chelles, 
and  joining  with  him  in  the  party's  transit  to  the  terrace. 
The  rain  hed  ceased,  and  under  the  clear  evening 
sky  the  restaurant  garden  opened  green  depths  that 
skiWuUy  hid  iU  narrow  boundaries.  Van  Degen's  com- 
pany was  large  enough  to  surround  two  ol  the  tables 
on  the  terrace,  and  Bowen  noted  the  skill  with  which 
Undine,  leaving  him  to  Mrs.  Shallum's  care,  contrived 
to  draw  Raymond  de  ChaUes  to  the  other  table.  Sbll 
more  noticeable  was  the  effect  of  this  stratagem  on  Van 
Degen,  who  also  found  himself  relegated  to  Mrs.  Shal- 
lum's group.  Poor  Peter's  state  was  betrayed  by  the 
irascibiUty  which  wreaked  itself  on  a  jostling  waiter, 
and  found  cause  for  loud  remonstrance  in  the  coldness 
of  the  coffee  and  the  badness  of  the  cigars;  and  Bowen. 
with  something  more  than  the  curiosity  of  the  looker-on, 
wondered  whether  this  were  the  real  due  to  Undine's 
conduct.  He  had  always  smiled  at  Mrs.  Fairford's  fears 
for  Ralph's  domestic  peace.  He  thought  Undine  too 
clear-headed  to  forfeit  the  advantagis  of  her  marriage; 
but  it  now  struck  him  that  she  might  have  had  a  glimpse 
of  larger  opportunities.  Bowen,  at  the  thought,  felt 
the  pang  of  the  sociologist  over  the  individual  havoc 
wrought  by  every  social  readjustment:  it  had  so  long 
been  clear  to  him  that  poor  Ralph  was  a  survival,  and 
destined,  as  such,  to  go  down  in  any  conflict  with  the 

rising  forces. 
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XX 

SOME  six  weeks  later,  Undine  Marvell  stood  at  the 
window  smiling  down  on  her  recovered  Paris. 

Her  hotel  sitting-room  had,  as  usual,  been  flowered, 
cushioned  and  lamp-shaded  into  a  delusive  semblance  of 
stability;  and  she  had  really  felt,  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
that  the  life  she  was  leading  there  must  be  going  to 
last — it  seemed  so  perfect  an  answer  to  all  her  wants! 

As  she  looked  out  at  the  thronged  street,  on  which  the 
summer  Ught  lay  like  a  blush  of  pleasure,  she  felt  her- 
self naturally  akin  to  all  the  bright  and  careless  free- 
dom of  the  scene.  She  had  been  away  from  Paris  for 
'  days,  and  the  spectacle  before  her  seemed  more 
rich  and  suggestive  after  her  brief  absence  from  it. 
Her  senses  luxuriated  in  all  its  material  details:  the 
thronging  motors,  the  brilliant  shops,  the  novelty  and 
daring  of  the  women's  dresses,  the  piled-up  colours  of 
the  ambulant  flower-carts,  the  appetizing  expanse  of 
the  fruiterers'  windows,  even  the  chromatic  effects  of 
the  petits  fours  behind  the  plate-glass  of  the  pastry- 
cooks: all  the  surface-sparkle  and  variety  of  the  inex- 
haustible streets  of  Paris. 

The  scene  before  her  typified  to  Undine  her  first 

real  taste  of  life.  How  meagre  and  starved  the  past 

appeared  in  comparison  with  this  abundant  present! 

The  noise,  the  crowd,  the  promiscuity  beneath  her  eyes 
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symbolwed  the  glare  and  movement  of  her  life.  Every 
moment  of  her  days  was  packed  with  excitement  and 
exhilaration.  Everything  amused  her:  the  long  hours 
of  bargaining  and  debate  with  dress-makers  and  jew- 
eUers,  tiie  crowded  lunches  at  fashionable  restaurants, 
the  perfunctory  dash  through  a  picture-show  or  the 
lingering  visit  to  the  last  new  miUiner;  the  afternoon 
motor-rush  to  some  leafy  suburb,  where  tea  and  music 
and  sunset  were  hastUy  absorbed  on  a  crowded  ter- 
race above  the  Seine;  the  whirl  home  through  tiie  Bois 
to  dress  for  dinner  and  start  again  on  the  round  of 
evening  diversions;  the  dinner  at  the  Nouveau  Luxe  or 
the  Caf6  de  Paris,  and  the  UtUe  play  at  the  Capucines 
or  the  Vari6t6s,  followed,  because  the  night  was  "too 
lovely,"  and  it  was  a  shame  to  waste  it,  by  a  breath- 
less flight  back  to  the  Bois,  with  supper  in  one  of  its 
lamp-hung  restaurants,  or,  if  the  weather  forbade,  a 
tumultuous   progress   through   the   midnight   haunts 
where  "ladies"  were  not  supposed  to  show  themselves, 
and  might  consequently  taste  the  thrill  of  being  occa- 
sionally taken  for  their  opposites. 

As  tiie  varied  vision  unrolled  itself.  Undine  con- 
trasted it  witii  tiie  pale  monotony  of  her  previous 
summers.  The  one  she  most  resented  was  tiie  first 
after  her  marriage,  tiie  European  summer  out  of  whose 
joys  she  had  been  cheated  by  her  own  ignorance  and 
Ralph's  perversity.  They  had  been  free  tiien,  tiiere  had 
been  no  chUd  to  hamper  tiieir  movements,  tiieir  money 
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anxieties  had  hardly  begun,  the  face  of  life  had 
been  fresh  and  radiant,  and  she  had  been  doomed  to 
waf  te  such  opportunities  on  a  succession  of  ill-smelling 
Italian  towns.  She  still  felt  it  to  be  her  deepest  griev- 
ance against  her  husband;  and  now  that,  after  four 
years  of  petty  household  worries,  another  chance  of 
escape  had  come,  he  already  wanted  to  drag  her  back 
to  bondage! 

This  fit  of  retrospection  had  been  provoked  by  two 
letters  which  had  come  that  morning.  One  was  from 
Ralph,  who  began  by  reminding  her  that  he  had  not 
heard  from  her  for  weeks,  and  went  on  to  point  out,  in 
his  usual  tone  of  good-humoured  remonstrance,  that 
since  her  departure  the  drain  on  her  letter  of  credit  had 
been  deep  and  constant.  "I  wanted  you,"  he  wrote,  "to 
get  all  the  fun  you  could  out  of  the  money  I  made  last 
spring;  but  I  didn't  think  you'd  get  through  it  quite  so 
fast.  Try  to  come  home  without  leaving  too  many 
bills  behind  you.  Your  illness  and  Paul's  cost  more 
than  I  expected,  and  Lipscomb  has  had  a  bad  knock 
in  Wall  Street,  and  hasn't  yet  paid  his  first  quarter. . ." 

Always  the  same  monotonous  refrain!  Was  it  her 
fault  that  she  and  the  boy  had  been  ill?  Or  that  Hany 
Lipscomb  had  been  "on  the  wrong  side"  of  Wall 
Street?  Ralph  seemed  to  have  money  on  the  brain: 
his  business  life  had  certainly  deteriorated  him.  And, 
since  he  hadn't  made  a  success  of  it  after  all,  why 
shouldn't  he  turn  back  to  literature  and  try  to  write  his 
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novel?  Undine,  the  previous  winter,  had  been  dazzled 
by  the  figures  which  a  weU-ki-iwu  magazine  editor 
whom  she  had  met  at  dinner  had  named  as  within  reach 
of  the  successful  novelist.  She  perceived  for  the  first 
time  that  Uterature  was  becoming  fashionable,  and  in- 
stantly decided  that  it  would  be  amusing  and  original 
if  she  and  Balph  should  owe  tiieir  prosperity  to  his  tal- 
ent She  already  saw  herself,  as  the  wife  of  a  celebrated 
author,  wearing  "artistic"  dresses  and  doing  the  draw- 
ing-room over  witii  Gothic  tapestries  and  dim  lights  m 
altar  candle-sticks.  But  when  she  suggested  Ralph's 
Uking  up  his  novel  he  answered  with  a  laugh  that  his 
brains  were  sold  to  Uie  firm-tiiat  when  he  came  back 
at  night  the  tank  was  empty.  .  .  And  now  he  wanted  her 
to  sail  for  home  m  a  week! 

The  otiier  letter  excited  a  deeper  resentment.  It  was 
an  appeal  from  Laura  Fairford  to  return  and  look  after 
Ralph.  He  was  overworked  and  out  of  spirits,  she  wrote, 
and  his  mother  and  sister,  reluctant  as  they  were  to 
interfere,  felt  tiiey  ought  to  urge  Undine  to  come  back 
to  him.  DetaiU  followed,  unwelcome  and  officious. 
What  right  had  Laura  Fairford  to  preach  to  her  of 
wifely  obligations?  No  doubt  Charles  Bowen  had  sent 
home  a  highly-coloured  report-and  there  was  really 
a  cerUin  irony  in  Mrs.  Fairfords  criticizing  her  sister- 
in-law's  conduct,  on  information  obtamed  from  such  a 

source!  i.       w 

Undine  turned  from  ti.«  window  and  tiirew  herseU 
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down  on  her  deeply  cushioned  sofa.  She  was  feeling  the 
pleasant  fatigue  consequent  on  her  trip  to  the  country, 
whither  she  and  Mrs.  Sballum  had  gone  with  Raymond 
de  Chelles  to  spend  a  night  at  the  old  Marquis's  chateau. 
When  her  travelling  companions,  an  hour  earlier,  had 
left  her  at  her  door,  she  had  half-pix>mised  to  rejoin 
them  for  a  late  dinner  in  the  Bois;  and  as  she  leaned 
back  among  the  cushions  disturbing  thoughts  were 
banished  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  deciding  what  dress 
she  should  wear. 

These  bright  weeks  of  the  Parisian  sprinf!  had  given 
her  a  first  real  glimpse  into  the  art  of  living.  From  the 
experts  who  had  taught  her  to  subdue  the  curves  of 
her  figure  and  soften  her  bright  free  stare  with  dusky 
pencillings,  to  the  skilled  purveyors  of  countless  forms 
of  pleasure — the  theatres  and  restaurants,  the  green 
and  blossoming  suburbs,  the  whole  shining  shifting 
spectacle  of  nights  and  days — every  sight  and  sound 
and  word  had  combined  to  charm  her  perceptions 
and  refine  her  taste.  And  her  growing  friendship  with 
Raymond  de  Chelles  had  been  the  most  potent  of 
these  influences. 

Chelles,  at  once  immensely  "taken,"  had  not  only 
shown  his  eagerness  to  share  in  the  helter-skelter 
motions  of  Undine's  party,  but  had  given  her  glimpses 
of  another,  still  more  brilliant  existence,  that  life 
of  the  inaccessible  "Faubourg"  of  which  the  first  tan- 
talizing hints  had  but  lately  reached  her.  Hitherto 
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8h«  had  assumed  that  Paris  existed  for  the  stranger,  that 
its  naUve  life  was  merely  an  obscure  foundation  for 
the  dazzling  superatructure  of  hotels  and  restaurants 
in  which  her  compatriots  disported  themselves.  But 
lately  she  had  begun  to  hear  about  other  American 
women,  the  women  who  had  married  mto  the  French 
aristocracy,  and  who  led.  in  the  high-walled  houses  be- 
yond the  Seine  which  she  had  on.-e  thought  so  dull  and 
dingy,  a  life  that  made  her  own  seem  as  undistin- 
guished as  the  social  existence  of  the  Mealey  House. 
Perhaps  what  most  exasperated  her  was  the  discovery, 
in  this  impeneUable  group,  of  the  Miss  Wincher  who 
had  poisoned  her  far-off  summer  at  Potash  Springs.  To 
recognize  her  old  enemy  in  the  Marquise  de  Trfeac 
who  so  frequently  figured  in  the  Parisian  chronicle 
was  the  more  irritating  to  Undine  because  her  inter- 
vening social  experiences  had  caused  her  to  look  back 
on  Nettie  Wincher  as  a  frumpy  girl  who  wouldn't  have 
"had  a  show"  in  New  York. 

Once  more  aU  the  accepted  values  were  reversed, 
and  it  turned  out  that  Miss  Wincher  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  some  key  to  success  on  which  Undine  had 
not  yet  put  her  hand.  To  know  that  others  were  in- 
different to  what  she  had  thought  important  wa.s  to 
cheapen  aU  present  pleasure  and  turn  the  whole  force 
of  her  desires  in  a  new  direction.  What  she  wanted  for 
the  moment  was  to  linger  on  in  Paris,  prolonpng  her 
flirtation  with  Chelles,  and  profiting  by  it  to  detach 
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herself  from  her  compatriots  and  enter  doors  closed  to 
their  approach.  And  Chelles  himself  attracted  her:  she 
thought  him  as  "swi  t"  as  she  had  once  thought  Ralph, 
whose  fastidiousness  and  refinement  were  blent  in  him 
with  a  delightful  foreign  vivacity.  His  chief  value,  how- 
ever, lay  in  his  power  of  exciting  Van  Degen's  jealousy. 
She  knew  enough  of  French  customs  to  be  aware  that 
such  devotion  as  Chelles'  was  not  likely  to  have  much 
practical  bearing  on  her  future;  but  Peter  had  an  alarm- 
ing way  of  lapsing  into  security,  and  as  a  spur  to  his  ar- 
dour she  knew  the  value  of  other  men's  attentions. 

It  had  become  Undine's  fixed  purpose  to  bring  Van 
Degen  to  a  definite  expression  of  his  intentions.  The 
case  of  Indiana  Frusk,  whose  brilliant  marriage  the 
journals  of  two  continents  had  recently  chronicled  with 
unprecedented  richness  of  detail,  had  made  less  impres- 
sion on  him  than  she  hoped.  He  treated  it  as  a  comic 
episode  without  special  bearing  on  their  case,  and  once, 
when  Undine  cited  RoUiver's  expensive  fight  for  free- 
dom as  an  instance  of  the  power  of  love  over  the  most 
invulnerable  natures,  had  answered  carelessly:  "Oh,  his 
first  wife  was  a  laundress,  I  believe." 

But  all  about  them  couples  were  unpairing  and  pair- 
ing again  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  that  encouraged 
Undine  to  bide  her  time.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
making  Van  Degen  want  her  enough,  and  of  not  being 
obliged  to  abandon  the  game  before  he  wanted  her  as 
much  as  she  meant  he  should.  This  was  precisely  what 
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would  happen  if  she  were  compeUed  to  leave  Paris  now. 
Already  the  event  had  shown  how  right  she  had  been  to 
come  abroad:  the  attention  she  attracted  in  Pans  had 
reawakened  Van  Degen's  fancy,  and  her  hold  over  h.m 
was  stronger  than  when  they  had  parted  m  Amen«i. 
But  the  next  step  must  be  taken  with  cootoess  and  cir- 
cumspection; and  she  .^ust  not  throw  away  what  she 
had  gained  by  going  away  at  a  stage  when  he  was  surer 
of  her  than  she  of  him.        i 

She  was  stiU  intensely  considering  these  questionr 
when  the  door  behind  her  opened  and  he  came  m. 

She  looked  up  with  a  frown  and  he  gave  a  depre- 
cating laugh.  "Didn't  I  knock?  Don't  look  so  savage! 
They  told  me  downstairs  you'd  got  back,  ana  I  just 
bolted  in  without  thinking." 

He  had  widened  and  purpled  since  their  first  encoun- 
ter, five  years  earUer,  but  his  features  had  not  matured. 
His  face  was  still  the  face  of  a  covetous  bullying  boy. 
witii  a  large  appetite  for  primitive  satisfactions  and 
a  sturdy  belief  in  his  intrinsic  right  to  them.  It  was  aU 
the  more  satisfying  to  Undine's  vanity  to  see  hxs  look 
change  at  her  tone  from  commaad  to  concihation.  and 
from  conciUation  to  tiie  entreaty  of  a  capnciously- 

treated  animal.  ,  .      j 

"What  a  ridiculous  hour  for  a  visit!"  she  exclaimed. 

ignoring  Us  excuse.  .,.      »    . 

"WeU.    if    you    disappear    like    that,    without    a 

word——" 
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"I  told  my  maid  to  telephone  you  I  was  going  away." 
"  You  couldn't  make  time  todoit  yourself,  I  suppose?  " 
"We  rushed  off  suddenly;  I'd  hardly  time  to  get  to 
the  station." 

"You  rushed  off  where,  may  I  ask?"  Van  Degen 
still  lower  "  den  n  on  her. 

"Oh,  didu  .  I  teU  you?  I've  been  down  staying  at 
Chelles'  chAteau  in  Burgundy."  Her  face  lit  up  and  she 
raised  herself  eagerly  on  her  elbow. 

"It's  the  most  wonderful  old  house  you  ever  saw:  a 
real  castle,  with  towers,  and  water  aU  round  it,  and  a 
funny  kind  of  bridge  they  puU  up.  CheUes  said  he 
wanted  me  to  see  just  how  they  lived  at  home,  and  I 
did;  I  saw  everything:  the  tapestries  that  Ixjuis  Quinze 
gave  them,  and  the  family  portraits,  and  the  chapel, 
where  their  own  priest  says  mass,  and  they  sit  by  them- 
selves in  a  balcony  with  crowns  all  over  it.  The  priest 
was  a  lovely  old  man— he  said  he'd  give  anything  to 
convert  me.  Do  you  know,  I  think  there's  something  very 
beautiful  about  the  Roman  Catholic  religion?  I've  often 
felt  I  might  have  been  happier  if  I'd  had  some  rehgious 
influence  in  my  life." 

She  sigbed  a  little,  and  turned  her  head  away.  She 
flattered  herself  that  she  had  learned  to  strike  the 
right  note  with  Van  Degen.  At  this  crucial  stage  he 
needed  a  taste  of  his  own  methods,  a  gUmpse  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  women  in  the  world  who  coald 
get  on  without  him. 
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He  continued  to  g«e  down  at  her  .ulldl,.  "  We«  Ae 
old  people  the«?  You  never  told  me  you  knew  h» 

"^ "f'lol't.  They  weren't  there.  But  it  didn't  mak«  a 
bit  o'  difference,  because  Raymond  sent  down  a  cook 

from  the  Luxe."  . 

"Oh  Lord."  Van  Degen  groaned.  Hroppmg  down  on 
the  end  of  the  «.fa.  "Was  the  cook  got  down  to 

'1:Xu:^ed."YoutaikUkeBalph..IhadBertha 

^"B^"  His  tone  of  cor^mpt  surprised  her.  She 
had  supposed  that  Mrs.  Shallum's  presence  had  made 

the  vi»t  perfectly  correct.  .,i.„„t 

"You  went  without  knowing  his  parenta,  and  without 

their  inviting  you?  Don't  you  know  what  that  sort  of 
thing  means  out  here?  CheUes  did  it  to  brag  about  you 
at  his  dub.  He  wants  to  compromise  you-that  s  his 

■^"Do  yru  suppose  he  does?"  A  flicker  of  a  s^^le 
crossed  her  Ups.  "I'm  so  unconventional:  when  I  hke  a 
„an  I  never  stop  to  think  about  such  tilings.  But  I 
ought  to.  of  cours-^you're  quite  right."  She  looked  at 
vTDegen  thoughtfully.  "At  any  rate,  he  s  not  a  mar- 

ried  man.  i  _j 

Van  Degen  had  got  to  hU  feet  agam  and  was  stand- 
ing accusingly  before  her;  but  as  she  spoke  the  blood 
rose  to  his  neck  and  ears. 
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"What  diffoence  does  that  make?" 

"It  might  make  a  good  deal.  I  see,"  she  added,  "how 
careful  I  ought  to  be  about  ^'oiag  round  with  you." 

"With  mef"  His  face  fell  at  the  retort;  then  he  broke 
into  a  laugh.  He  adored  Undine's  "smartness,"  which 
was  of  precisely  the  same  quality  as  his  own.  "Oh,  that's 
another  thing:  you  can  always  trust  me  to  look  after 
you!" 

"Wiih  your  reputation?  Much  obliged!" 

Van  Degen  smiled.  She  knew  he  liked  such  al- 
lusio'is,  and  was  pleased  that  she  thought  him  com- 
promising. 

"O'-  I'm  as  good  as  cold.  You've  made  a  new  man 
of  me!" 

"Have  I?"  She  considered  him  in  silence  for  a 
moment.  "I  wonder  what  you've  done  to  me  but 
make  a  discontented  woman  of  me— discontented  with 
everything  I  had  before  I  knew  you?" 

The  change  of  tone  was  thrilling  to  him.  He  forgot 
her  mockeiy,  forgot  his  rival,  and  sat  down  at  her 
side,  almost  in  possession  of  her  waist.  "Look  here,"  he 
asked,  ''where  are  we  going  to  dine  to-night?" 

His  nearness  was  not  agreeable  to  Undine,  but  she 
liked  his  free  way,  his  contempt  for  verbal  prelimi- 
naries. Ralph's  reserves  and  delicacies,  his  perpetual 
desire  that  he  and  she  should  be  attuned  to  the  same 
key,  had  always  vaguely  bored  her;  whereas  in  Van 
Degen's  manner  she  felt  a  b<"-t  of  the  masterful  way 
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th.t  h«l  once  «ibdued  her  in  Elmer  Moflatt.  But  At 
drew  back,  releasing  herself. 

"To-night?  I  can't—I'm  engaged." 

"I  know  yo     ire:  engaged  to  met  You  promised  last 
Sunday  you'd  ..  .e  with  me  out  of  town  to-night." 

-How  can  I  remember  what  I  promised  last  Sunday? 
Besides,  after  what  you've  said,  I  see  I  "uf  *»'»  *»• 

"What  do  you  mean  by  what  I've  said? 

-Why,  that  I'm  imprudent;  that  people  are  talk- 

"^tood  up  with  an  angry  kugh.  "I  suppose  you're 
dining  with  Chelle^.  Is  that  it?" 

"Is  that  the  way  you  cross-examine  CUue? 

"I  don't  care  a  hai-g  what  Clare  does-I  never  have. 

"Thav  must-in  some  ways-be  rather  convement 

for  her!"  .  i,-„>" 

"GUd  you  think  so.  Are  you  dimng  with  huni- 
She  slowly  turned  the  wedding-ring  upon  her  finger. 
"You  know  I'm  not  married  to  you— yet!" 

He  took  a  random  turn  through  the  room;  then 
he  came  back  and  planted  himself  wrathfuUy  before 
her.  "Can't  you  see  the  man's  doing  his  best  to  make 
a  fool  of  you?" 

She  kept  her  amused  gaze  on  him.  "Does  it  stnke 
you  that  it's  such  an  awfuUy  easy  thing  to  do? 

The  edges  of  his  ears  were  purple.  "I  somebme^ 
think  it's  easier  for  these  damned  little  dancing-mas- 
ters than  for  one  of  us." 
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Undine  was  still  smiling  up  at  him;  but  suddenly 
her  face  grew  grave.  "What  does  it  matter  what  I  do 
or  don't  do,  when  Ralph  has  ordered  me  home  next 
week?" 

"Ordered  you  home?"  His  face  changed.  "Well, 
you're  not  going,  are  you?" 

"What's  the  use  of  saying  such  things?"  She  gave 
a  disenchanted  laugh.  "  I'm  a  poor  man's  wife,  and  can't 
do  the  things  my  friends  do.  It's  not  because  Ralph 
loves  me  that  he  <«rants  roe  back — it's  simply  because 
he  can't  afford  to  let  me  stay!" 

Van  D  s  perturbation  was  increasing.  "But  you 
mustn't  g^  it's  preposterous!  Why  should  a  woman 
like  you  be  i  crificed  when  a  lot  of  dreary  frumps  have 
everything  they  want?  Besides,  you  can't  chuck  me 
like  this!  Why,  we're  all  to  motor  down  to  Aix  next 

week,  and  perhaps  take  a  dip  into  Italy " 

"Oh,  Italy "  she  murmured  on  a  note  of  yearning. 

He  was  closer  now,  and  had  her  hands.  "You'd 
love  that,  wouldn't  you?  As  far  as  Venice,  anyhow; 
and  then  in  August  there's  Trouville— you've  never 
tried  Trouville?  There's  an  awfully  jolly  crowd  there— 
and  the  motoring's  ripping  in  Normandy.  If  you  say  so 
I'll  take  a  villa  there  instead  of  going  back  to  Newport. 
And  I'l'  put  the  Sorcereaa  in  commission,  and  you  can 
make  up  parties  and  run  off  whenever  you  like,  to  Scot- 

lana  or  Norway "  He  hung  above  her.  "Don't  dine 

with  Chelles  to-night!  Come  with  me,  and  we'll  talk 
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things  over;  and  n«t  week  we'U  run  down  to  TrouviUe 
to  choose  the  villa." 

Undine's  heart  was  beating  fast,  but  she  felt  withjn 
her  a  strange  lucid  foice  of  resistance.  Because  of 
that  sense  of  security  she  left  her  hands  m  Van 
Degen's.  So  Mr.  Spragg  might  have  felt  at  the  tens- 
est hour  of  the  Pure  Water  move.  She  leaned  for- 
ward, holding  her  suitor  off  by  the  pressure  of  her  bent- 

back  palms.  .     „ 

"Kiss  me  good-bye.  Petir;  I  saU  on  Wednesday. 

she  stud.  , . 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  permitted  him  a  kiss, 
and  as  his  face  darkened  down  on  her  she  felt  a  mo- 
menfs  recoil.  But  her  physical  reactions  were  never 
very  acu..:  she  always  vaguely  wondered  why  people 
made  "such  a  fuss."  were  so  violenUy  for  or  against 
Buch  demonstrations.  A  cool  spirit  within  her  «=emed 
to  watch  over  and  regulate  her  sensations,  and  leave 
her  capable  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  those  she 

provoked. 

She  turned  to  look  at  the  clock.  "You  must  go  now 
—I  shaU  be  hours  l»te  for  dinner."  ^^ 

"  Go-after  that?  "  He  held  her  fast. "  Kiss  me  again, 
he  commanded. 

It  was  wonderful  how  cool  she  felt-how  easily 
she  could  sUp  out  of  his  grasp!  Any  man  could  be 
managed  Uke  a  child  if  he  were  really  in  love  with 

one. .  • 
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"Don't  be  a  goose,  Peter;  do  you  suppose  I'd  have 
kissed  you  if " 

"If  what— what— what?"  he  mimicked  her  ecstat- 
ically, not  listening. 

She  saw  that  if  she  wished  to  make  him  hear  her  she 
must  put  more  distance  between  them,  and  she  rose 
and  moved  across  the  room.  Prom  the  fireplace  she 
turned  to  add — "if  we  hadn't  been  saying  good-bye?" 

"Good-bye — now?  What's  the  use  of  talking  like 
that?"  He  jumped  up  and  followed  her.  "Look  here. 
Undine — I'll  do  anything  on  earth  you  want;  only 
don't  talk  of  going!  It  you'll  only  stay  I'll  make  it 
all  as  straight  and  square  as  you  please.  I'll  get  Bertha 
Shallum  to  stop  over  with  you  for  the  summer;  I'll 
take  a  house  at  Trouville  and  make  my  wife  come  out 
there.  Hang  it,  she  akaU,  if  you  say  so!  Only  be  a  little 
good  to  me!" 

Still  she  stood  before  him  without  speaking,  aware 
that  her  implacable  brows  and  narrowed  lips  would 
hold  him  off  as  long  as  she  chose. 

"What's  the  matter.  Undine?  Why  don't  you  an- 
swer? You  know  you  can't  go  back  to  that  deadly 
dry-rot!" 

She  swept  about  on  him  with  indignant  eyes.  "I 
can't  go  on  with  my  present  life  either.  It's  hateful 
— as  hateful  as  the  other.  If  I  don't  go  home  I've 
got  to  decide  on  something  different." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'somethmg  different'?"  She 
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was  silent,  and  he  insisted:  "Are  you  really  thinking 
of  marrying  Chelles?" 

She  started  as  if  he  had  surprised  a  secret.  "I'U  never 
forgive  you  if  you  speak  of  it 

"Good  Lord!  Good  Lord!"  he  groaned. 

She  remained  motionless,  with  lowered  lids,  and  he 
went  up  to  her  and  pulled  her  about  so  that  she  faced 
him.  "Undine,  honour  bright— do  you  think  he'U  marry 

you?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  fe  sudden  hardness  m  her 
eyes.  "I  really  can't  discuss  such  things  with  you." 

"Oh,  for  the  Lord's  sake  don't  take  that  tonel  I 
don't  half  know  what  I'm  saying  ...  but  you  mustn't 
throw  yourself  away  a  second  time.  I'll  do  anything  you 
want — I  swear  I  will!" 

A  knock  on  the  door  sent  them  apart,  and  a  servant 
entered  with  a  telegram. 

Undine  turned  away  to  the  window  with  the  nar- 
row blue  slip.  She  was  glad  of  the  interruption:  the 
sense  of  what  she  had  at  stake  made  hei  want  to  pause 
a  moment  and  to  draw  breath. 

The  message  was  a  long  cable  signed  with  Laura  Fair- 
ford's  name.  It  told  her  that  Ralph  had  been  taken  sud- 
denly ill  with  pneumonia,  that  his  condition  was  serious 
and  that  the  doctors  advised  his  wife's  immediate  return. 
Undine  had  to  read  the  words  over  two  or  three 
times  to  get  them  into  her  crowded  mind;  and  even 
after  she  had  done  so  she  needed  more  time  to  see 
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their  bearing  on  her  own  situation.  If  the  message 
had  concerned  her  boy  her  brain  would  have  acted 
more  quickly.  She  had  never  troubled  herself  over 
the  possibihty  of  Paul's  falling  ill  in  her  absence, 
but  she  understood  now  that  if  the  cable  had  been 
about  him  she  would  have  rushed  to  the  earliest 
steamer.  With  Ralph  it  was  ifferent.  Ralph  was  al- 
ways perfectly  well — she  could  not  picture  him  as  being 
suddenly  at  deaf  door  and  in  need  of  her.  Prob- 
ably his  mother  auJ  sister  had  had  a  panic:  they  were 
always  full  of  sentimental  terrors.  The  next  moment  an 
angry  suspicion  flashed  across  her:  what  if  the  cable 
were  a  device  of  the  Marvell  women  to  bring  her  back? 
Perhaps  it  had  been  sent  with  Ralph's  connivance!  No 
doubt  Bowen  had  written  home  about  her — Washing- 
ton Square  had  received  some  monstrous  report  of  her 
doings! .  .  .  Yes,  the  cable  was  clearly  an  echo  of 
Laura's  letter — mother  and  daughter  had  cooked  it  up 
to  spoil  her  pleasure.  Once  the  thought  had  occurred  to 
her  it  struck  root  in  her  mind  and  began  to  throw  out 
giant  branches. 

Van  Degen  follo'-  ;d  her  to  the  window,  his  face  still 
flushed  and  working.  "What's  the  matter?"  he  asked, 
as  she  continued  to  stare  silently  at  the  telegram. 

She  crumpled  the  strip  of  paper  in  her  hand.  If  only 
she  had  been  alone,  had  had  a  chance  to  think  out  her 
answers! 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter?"  he  repeated. 
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"Oh,  nothing— nothing."  ^^ 

"Nothing?  When  you're  as  white  as  a  sheet?" 
"Am  I?"  She  gave  a  sUght  laugh.  "It's  only  a  cable 
from  home." 

"Ralph?" 

She  hesitated.  "No.  Laura." 

"What  the  devU  is  she  cabling  you  about?" 

"She  says  Ralph  wanto  me." 

"Now — at  once?" 

"At  once."  '  ,     ,   ,     .  ,i 

Van  Degen  laughed  impatiently.  "Why  don  t  he  tell 

you  so  himself?  What  business  is  it  of  Laura  Fair- 

Undine's  gesturt.  impUed  a  "What  mdeed? 

"Is  that  all  she  says?" 

She  hesitated  again.  "  Yes-thafs  all."  As  she  spoke 
she  c^  the  telegram  into  the  basket  beneath  the 
writing-table.  "As  if  I  didn't  ftore  to  go  anyhow?    she 

exclumed.  >    ^  i    . 

With  an  aching  clearness  of  vision  she  saw  what  lay 
before  hei^the  hurried  preparations,  the  long  tedious 
voyage  on  a  steamer  chosen  at  haphazard,  the  amval 
in  the  deadly  July  heat,  and  the  relapse  into  all  the 
insufferable  daUy  fag  of  nursery  and  kitchen-she  saw 
ii  and  her  imagination  recoiled. 

Van  Degen's  eyes  still  hung  on  her:  she  guessed  that 
he  was  intensely  engaged  in  trying  to  foUow  what  was 
!  through  her  mind.  Presently  he  came  up  to  her 
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again,  no  longer  perilous  and  importunate,  but  awk- 
wardly tender,  ridiculously  moved  by  her  distress. 

"Undine,  listen:  won't  you  let  me  make  it  all  right 
for  you  to  stay?" 

Her  heart  began  to  beat  more  quickly,  and  she  let 
him  comeclose,  meeting  his  eyes  coldly  but  withoutanger. 

"What  do  you  call  'making  it  all  right'?  Paying  my 
bilb?  Don't  yo"  see  that's  what  I  hate,  and  will  never 
let  myself  be  dragged  into  again?"  She  laid  ber  hand 
on  his  arm.  "The  time  has  come  when  I  must  he  sen- 
sible, Peter;  that's  why  we  must  say  good-bj'e." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you're  going  back  to 
Ralph?" 

She  paused  a  moment;  then  she  murmured  between 
her  lips:  "I  shall  never  go  back  to  him." 

"Then  you  do  mean  to  marry  Chelles?" 

"I've  told  you  we  must  say  good-bye.  I've  got  to 
look  out  for  my  future." 

He  stood  before  her,  irresolute,  tormented,  his  lazy 
mind  and  impatient  senses  labouring  with  a  problem 
beyond  their  power.  "Ain't  I  here  to  look  out  for  your 
future?"  he  said  at  last. 

"No  one  shall  look  out  for  it  in  the  way  you  mean. 
I'd  rather  never  see  you  again " 

He  gave  her  a  ba£9ed  stare.  "Oh,  damn  it — if  that's 
the  way  you  feel!"  He  turned  and  flung  away  toward 
the  door. 

She  stood  motionless  where  he  It  ,  ev»ry  wrve 
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itning  to  the  highest  pitch  of  watchfulness.  As  she  stood 
there,  the  scene  about  her  stamped  itseU  on  her  brain 
with  the  sharpest.predsion.  She  was  aware  of  the  fading 
of  the  summer  light  ouUide,  of  the  movementa  of  her 
maid,  who  was  laying  out  her  dinner-dress  in  the  room 
beyond,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  tea-roses  on  her  writ- 
ing-table, shaken  by  Van  Degen's  tread,  were  dropping 
their  petals  over  Ralph's  letter,  and  down  on  the  crum- 
pled telegram  which  she  could  see  through  the  trellised 
sides  of  the  scrap-basket.      , 

In  another  moment  Van  Degen  would  be  gone.  Worse 
yet.  while  he  wavered  in  the  doorway  the  Shallums  and 
Chelles.  after  vainly  awaitii  g  her,  might  dash  back  from 
the  Bois  and  break  in  on  them.  These  and  other  chances 
rose  before  her.  urging  her  to  action;  but  she  held  fast, 
immovable,  unwavering,  a  proud  yet  plaintive  image  of 
renunciation. 

Van  Degen's  hand  was  on  the  door.  He  half -opened 
it  and  then  turned  back. 

"That's  all  you've  got  to  say.  then?" 
"That's  all." 

He  jerked  the  door  open  and  passed  out.  She  saw  him 
stop  in  the  ante-room  to  pick  up  his  hat  and  stick, 
his  heavy  figure  silhouetted  against  the  glare  of  the 
wall-lights.  A  ray  of  the  same  light  fell  on  her  where 
she  stood  in  the  unUt  sitting-room,  and  her  reflection 
bloomed  out  like  a  flower  from  the  mirror  that  faced 
her.  She  looked  at  the  image  and  waited. 
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Van  Degen  put  his  hat  on  his  head  and  slowly  opened 
the  door  into  the  outer  hall.  Then  he  turned  abruptly, 
his  bulk  ecUpsing  her  reflection  as  he  plunged  back  into 
the  room  and  came  up  to  her. 

"I'll  do  anything  you  say,  Undine;  I'll  do  anything 
in  God's  world  to  keep  you!" 

She  turned  her  eyes  from  the  mirror  and  let  them 
rest  on  his  face,  which  looked  as  small  and  withered  as 
an  old  man's,  with  a  lower  lip  that  trembled  queerly. . . 
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THE  spring  in  New  York  proceeded  through  more 
than  its  U3ual  extremes  of  temperature  to  the 
threshold  of  a  su]ti>'  June. 

Ralph  MarveU,  wearily  bent  to  his  task,  felt  the  fan- 
tastic humours  of  the  weather  as  only  one  more  in- 
coherence  in  the  general  chaos  of  his  case.  It  was 
strange  enough,  after  four  years  of  marriage,  to  find 
himself  again  in  his  old  brown  room  in  Washington 
Square.  It  was  hardly  there  that  he  had  expected  Peg- 
asus to  land  him;  and,  like  a  man  returning  to  the 
scenes  of  iiis  childhood,  he  found  everything  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  he  had  imagined.  Had  the  Dagonet 
boundaries  reaUy  narrowed,  or  had  the  breach  in  the 
walls  of  his  own  life  let  in  a  wider  vision? 

Certainly  there  had  come  to  be  other  differences  be- 
tween his  present  and  his  former  self  than  that  embod- 
ied in  the  presence  of  his  litUe  boy  in  the  next  room. 
Paul,  in  fact,  was  now  the  chief  link  between  Ralph  and 
his  past.  Concerning  his  son  i^e  stiU  felt  and  thought,  in  a 
general  way,  in  the  terms  of  the  Dagonet  tradition;  he 
stiU  wanted  to  implant  in  Paul  some  of  the  reserves 
and  discriminations  which  divided  at  tradition  from 
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the  new  n.irit  of  limiUeM  conceMion.  But  for  Um^  it 
WM  different.  Since  hU  tran«ction  with  Moflatt  he  had 
had  th-  «nae  of  Uving  under  a  new  dispensation.  He 
was  not  sure  that  it  was  any  worse  than  the  other;  but 
then  he  was  no  longer  very  sure  about  anythmg.  Per- 
haps thU  growing  indifference  was  merely  the  reaction 
from  a  long  nervous  strain:  that  his  mother  and  sjster 
thought  it  so  was  shown  by  the  way  in  which  they 
mutely  watched  and  hovere^.  Their  discretion  was  hte 
the  hushed  tread  about  a  sick-bed.  They  permitted 
themselves  no  criticism  of  Undine;  he  was  asked  no 
awkward  questions,  subjected  to  no  ill-timed  sympa- 
thy. They  simply  took  him  back,  on  his  own  terms,  mto 
Uie  life  he  had  left  Uiem  to;  and  tiieir  silence  had  none 
of  those  subtle  impUcations  of  disapproval  which  may 
be  so  much  more  wounding  tiian  speech. 

For  a  whUe  he  received  a  weekly  letter  from  Undme. 
Vague  and  disappointing  though  they  were,  these  nus- 
sives  helped  him  tiirough  tiie  days;  but  he  looked  for- 
ward to  tiiem  rather  as  a  pretext  for  replies  than  for 
their  actual  contents.  Undine  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
the  spoken  word:  Ralph  had  often  wondered  at  her 
verbal  range  and  her  fluent  use  of  terms  outside  tiie 
current  vocabulary.  She  had  certainly  not  picked  tiiese 
up  in  books,  since  she  never  opened  one:  tiiey  seemed 
ratiier  Uke  some  odd  transmission  of  her  preaching 
grandparent's  oratory.  But  in  her  brief  and  colourless 
letters  she  repeated  the  same  bald  statements  m  tiie 
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same  few  temu.  She  was  well,  she  had  been  "round" 
with  Bertha  Shallum,  she  had  dined  with  the  Jim  Dria- 
coUs  or  May  Beringer  or  Dicky  Bowles,  the  weather  was 
too  lovely  or  too  awful;  such  was  the  gist  of  her  news. 
On  the  last  page  she  hoped  Paul  was  well  and  sent  him 
a  kiss;  but  she  never  made  a  suggestion  concerning  his 
care  or  asked  a  question  about  his  pursuits.  One  could 
only  infer  that,  knowing  in  what  good  hands  he  was, 
she  judged  such  solicitude  superfluous;  and  it  was  thus 
that  Ralph  put  the  matter  to  his  mother. 

"Of  course  she's  not  worrying  about  the  boy— why 
should  she?  She  knows  that  with  you  and  Laura  he's 
a»  happy  rs  a  king." 

To  which  Mrs.  Marvell  would  answer  gravely: 
"When  you  write,  be  sure  to  say  I  shan't  put  on  his 
thinner  flannels  as  long  as  this  east  wind  lasts." 

As  for  her  husband's  welfare.  Undine's  sole  allusion 
to  it  consisted  in  the  invariable  expression  of  the  hope 
that  he  was  getting  along  a'l  right:  the  phrase  was 
always  the  same,  and  Ralph  learned  to  know  just  how 
far  down  the  third  page  to  look  for  it.  In  a  postscript  she 
sometimes  asked  him  to  tell  her  mother  about  a  new 
way  of  doing  hair  or  cutting  a  skirt;  and  this  was  usu- 
ally the  most  eloquent  passage  of  the  letter. 

What  satisfaction  he  extracted  from  these  communi- 
cations he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  say;  yet  when 
they  did  not  come  he  missed  them  hardly  less  than  if 
they  had  given  him  all  he  craved.  Sometimes  the  mere 
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act  of  holding  the  blue  or  mauve  sheet  and  breathing 
its  scent  was  like  holding  his  wife's  hand  and  being  en- 
veloped in  her  fresh  young  fragrance:  the  sentimental 
disappointment  vanished  in  the  penetrating  physical 
sensation.  In  other  moods  it  was  enough  to  trace  the 
letters  of  the  first  line  and  the  last  for  the  desert  of 
perfunctory  phrases  between  the  two  to  vanish,  leav- 
ing him  only  the  vision  of  their  interlaced  names,  as  of  a 
mystic  bond  which  her  own  hand  had  tied.  Or  else  he 
saw  her,  closely,  palpably  before  him,  as  she  sat  at  her 
writing-table,  frowning  and  a  little  flushed,  her  bent 
nape  showing  the  light  on  her  hair,  her  short  lip  pulled 
up  by  the  effort  of  composition;  and  this  picture  had  the 
violent  reality  of  dream-images  on  the  verge  of  waking. 
At  other  times,  as  he  read  her  letter,  he  felt  simply  that 
at  least  in  the  moment  of  writing  it  she  had  been  with 
him.  But  in  one  of  the  last  she  had  said  (to  excuse  a 
bad  blot  and  an  incoherent  sentence):  "Everybody's 
talking  to  me  at  once,  and  I  don't  know  what  I'm  writ- 
ing."  That  letter  he  had  thrown  into  the  fire.  .  . 

After  the  first  few  weeks,  the  letters  came  less  and 
less  regularly:  at  the  end  of  two  months  they  ceased. 
Ralph  had  got  into  the  habit  of  watchmg  for  them  on 
the  days  when  a  foreign  post  was  due,  and  as  the  weeks 
went  by  without  a  sign  he  began  to  invent  excuses  for 
leaving  the  office  earlier  and  hurrying  back  to  Wash- 
ington Square  to  search  the  letter-box  for  a  big  Unted 
envelope  with  a  straggUng  blotted  superscription.  Un- 
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dine's  departure  had  given  him  a  momentai.  .cn^o  of 
liberation:  at  that  stage  in  their  relations  a^y  change 
would  have  brought  relief.  But  now  that  she  was  gone 
he  knew  she  could  never  reaUy  go.  Though  his  feeKng  for 
her  had  changed,  it  still  ruled  his  life.  If  he  saw  her  in 
her  weakness  he  felt  her  in  her  power:  the  power  of 
youth  and  physical  radiance  that  clung  to  his  disen- 
chanted memories  as  the  scent  she  used  clung  to  her  let- 
ters. Looking  back  at  their  four  years  of  marriage  he 
began  to  ask  himself  if  he  had  done  all  he  could  to 
draw  her  half-formed  spirit  from  its  sleep.  Had  he  not 
expected  too  much  at  first,  and  grown  too  indifferent 
m  the  sequel?  After  all,  she  was  still  in  the  toy  age; 
and  perhaps  the  very  extravagance  of  his  love  had  rj 
tarded  her  growth,  helped  to  imprison  her  in  a  little 
circle  of  frivolous  illusions.  But  the  last  months  had 
made  a  man  of  him,  and  when  she  came  back  he 
would   know  how  to  lift  her   to   the   height   of  his 
experience. 

So  he  would  reason,  day  by  day,  as  he  hastened  back 
to  Washington  Square;  but  when  he  opened  the  door, 
and  his  first  glance  at  the  hall  table  showed  him  there 
was  no  letter  there,  his  illusions  shrivelled  down  to 
their  weak  roots.  She  had  not  written:  she  did  not 
mean  to  write.  He  and  the  boy  were  no  longer  a  part  of 
her  li'tf.  When  she  came  back  everything  would  be  as 
it  had  been  before,  with  the  dreary  difference  that  she 
had  tasted  nrw  pleasures  and  that  their  absence  would 
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take  the  savour  from  aU  he  had  to  give  her.  Then  the 
coining  of  another  foreign  mail  would  lift  his  hopes,  and 
as  he  hurried  home  he  would  imagine  new  reasons  for 
expecting  a  letter. . . 

Week  after  week  he  swung  between  the  extremes  of 
hope  and  dejection,  and  at  last,  when  the  strain  had 
become  unbearable,  he  cabled  her.  The  answer  ran: 
"Very  well  beat  love  writing";  but  the  promised  letter 
never  came.  .  . 

He  went  on  steadily  with  his  work:  he  even  passed 
through  a  phase  of  exaggerated  energy.  But  his  baffled 
youth  fought  in  him  for  air.  Was  this  to  be  the  end? 
Was  he  to  wear  his  life  out  in  useless  drudgery?  The 
plain  prose  of  it,  of  course,  was  that  the  economic  situ- 
ation remained  unchanged  by  the  sentimental  catas- 
trophe and  that  he  must  go  on  working  for  his  wife  and 
child.  But  at  any  rate,  as  it  was  mainly  for  Paul  that 
he  would  henceforth  work,  it  should  be  on  his  own  terms 
and  according  to  his  inherited  notions  of  "straight- 
ness."  He  would  never  again  engage  in  any  transaction 
resembling  his  compact  with  Moffatt.  Even  now  he  was 
not  sure  there  had  been  anything  crooked  in  that;  but 
the  fact  of  his  having  instinctively  referred  the  point 
to  Mr.  Spragg  rather  than  to  his  grandfather  implied  a 
presumption  against  it. 

His  partners  were  quick  to  profit  by  his  sudden 
spurt  of  energy,  and  his  work  grew  no  lighter.  He  was 
not  only  the  youngest  and  most  recent  member  of  the 
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firm,  but  the  one  who  had  so  far  added  least  to  the  vol- 
ume of  its  business.  His  hours  were  the  longest,  his 
absences,  as  summer  approached,  the  least  frequent  and 
the  most  grudgingly  accorded.  No  doubt  his  associates 
knew  that  he  was  pressed  for  money  and  could  not 
risk  a  break.  They  "worked"  him,  and  he  was  aware  of 
it,  and  submitted  because  he  dared  not  lose  his  job. 
But  the  long  hours  of  mechanical  drudgery  were  telling 
on  his  active  body  and  undisciplined  nerves.  He  had  be- 
gun too  late  to  subject  himself  to  the  persistent  morti- 
fication of  spirit  and  flesh  which  is  a  condition  of  the 
average  business  life;  and  after  the  long  dull  days  in  the 
office  the  evenings  at  his  grandfather's  i  table  did 
not  give  him  the  counter-stimidus  he  nee^ 

Almost  every  one  had  gone  out  of  town;  but  now  and 
then  Miss  Ray  came  to  dine,  and  Ralph,  seated  beneath 
the  family  portraits  and  opposite  the  desiccated  Har- 
riet, who  had  already  faded  to  the  semblance  of  one 
of  her  own  great-aunts,  listened  languidly  to  the  kind 
of  talk  that  the  originals  might  have  exchanged  about 
the  same  table  when  New  York  gentility  centred  in 
the  Battery  and  the  Bowling  Green.  Mr.  Dagonet  was 
always  pleasant  to  see  and  hear,  but  his  sarcasms  were 
growing  faint  and  recondite:  they  had  as  little  bearing 
on  life  as  the  humours  of  a  Restoration  comedy.  As 
for  Mrs.  Marvell  and  Miss  Ray,  they  seemed  to  the 
young  man  even  more  spectrally  remote:  hardly  any- 
thing that  mattered  to  him  existed  for  them,  and  their 
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prejudices  reirinded  him  of  sign-posts  warning  off  tres- 
passers who  have  long  since  ceased  to  intrude. 

Now  and  then  he  dined  at  his  club  and  went  on  to  the 
theatre  with  some  young  men  of  his  own  age;  but  he 
left  them  afterward,  half  vexed  with  himself  for  not 
being  in  the  humour  to  prolong  the  adventure.  There 
were  moments  when  he  would  have  liked  to  affirm  his 
freedom  in  however  commonplace  a  way:  moments 
when  the  vulgarest  way  would  have  seemed  the  most 
satisfying.  But  he  always  ended  by  walking  home 
alone  and  tip-toeing  upstairs  through  the  sleeping  house 
lest  he  should  wake  his  boy, . . 

On  Saturday  afternoons,  when  the  business  world 
was  hurrying  to  the  country  for  golf  and  tennis,  he 
stayed  in  town  and  took  Paul  to  see  the  Spraggs.  Sev- 
eral times  since  hb  wife's  departure  he  had  ti'^d  to 
bring  about  closer  relations  between  his  own  family 
and  Undine's;  and  the  ladies  of  Washington  Square,  in 
their  eagerness  to  meet  his  wishes,  had  made  various 
friendly  advances  to  Mrs.  Spragg.  But  they  were  met 
by  a  mute  resistance  which  made  Ralph  suspect  that 
*  Undine's  strictures  on  his  family  had  taken  root  in  her 
mother's  brooding  mind;  and  he  gave  up  the  struggle 
to  bring  together  what  had  been  so  effectually  put 
asimder. 

If  he  regretted  his  lack  of  success  it  was  chiefly  be- 
cause he  was  so  sony  for  the  Spraggs.  Soon  after  Un- 
dine's marriage  they  had  abandoned  their  polychrome 
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suite  at  the  Stentorian,  and  since  then  their  peregri- 
nations had  carried  them  through  half  the  hotels  of 
the  metropolis.  Undine,  who  had  early  discovered  her 
misteke  in  thinking  hotel  life  fashionable,  had  tried  to 
persuade  her  parents  to  take  a  house  of  their  own; 
but  though  they  refrained  from  taxing  her  with  incon- 
sistency they  did  not  act  on  her  suggestion.  Mrs.  Spragg 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  tiiought  of  "jroing  back  to 
house-keeping,"  and  Ralph  susp/jcted  that  she  de- 
pended on  the  transit  from  hotel  to  hotel  as  the  one 
element  of  variety  in  her  life.  As  for  Mr.  Spragg,  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  any  one  in  whom  the  domestic 
sentiments  were  more  completely  unlocalized  and  dis- 
connected from  any  fixed  habits;  and  he  was  probably 
aware  of  his  changes  of  abode  chiefly  as  they  obliged 
him  to  ascend  from  the  Subway,  or  descend  from  the 
"Elevated,"  a  few  blocks  higher  up  or  lower  down. 

Neitlier  husband  nor  wife  complained  to  Ralph  of 
their  f  .-equent  displacements,  or  as.°igned  to  them  any 
cause  »ve  the  vague  one  of  "guessing  they  could  do 
better";  but  Ralph  noticed  that  the  decreasing  luxury 
of  their  life  synchronized  with  Undine's  growing  de- 
mands for  money.  During  the  last  few  months  they 
had  transferred  tLemselves  to  the  "Malibran,"  a  tall 
narrow  structure  re3embling  a  grain-elevator  divided 
into  cells,  where  linoleum  and  lincrusta  simulated  the 
stucco  and  marble  of  the  Stentorian,  and  fagged  busi- 
ness men  and  their  families  consumed  the  watery  stews 
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dispensed  by  "coloured  help"  in  the  grey  twilight  of 
a  basement  dining-room. 

Mrs.  Spragg  had  no  sitting-room,  and  Paul  and  his 
father  had  to  be  received  m  one  of  the  long  public 
parlours,  between  ladies  seated  at  rickety  desks  in  the 
throes  of  correspondence  and  groups  of  listlessly  con- 
versing residents  and  callers. 

The  Spraggs  were  intensely  proud  of  their  grandson, 
and  Ralph  perceived  that  they  would  have  Uked  to 
see  Paul  charging  uproaiiously  from  group  to  group 
and  thrusting  his  bright  curls  and  cherubic  smile  upon 
the  general  attention.  The  fact  that  the  br>y  preferred 
to  stand  between  his  grandfather's  knjes  and  play 
with  Mr.  Spragg's  Masonic  emblem,  or  dangle  his  legs 
from  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Spragg's  chair,  seemed  to  his 
grandparents  evidence  of  ill-health  or  undue  repres- 
sion, and  he  was  subjected  by  Mrs.  Spragg  to  search- 
ing enquiries  as  to  how  his  food  set,  and  whether  he 
didn't  think  his  Popper  was  too  strict  with  him.  A 
more  embarrassing  problem  was  raised  by  the  "sur- 
prise" (in  the  shape  of  peanut  candy  or  chocolate 
creams)  which  he  was  invited  to  hunt  for  in  Gran'ma's 
pockets,  and  which  Ralph  had  to  confiscate  on  the  way 
home  lest  the  dietary  rules  of  Washington  Square 
should  be  too  visibly  infringed. 

Sometimes  Ralph  found  Mrs.  Heeny,  ruddy  and  jo- 
vial, seated  in  the  arm-chair  opposite  Mrs.  Spragg,  and 
regaling  her  with  selections  from  a  new  batch  of  clip- 
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pings.  During  Undine's  illness  of  the  previous  winter 
Mrs.  Heeny  had  become  a  familiar  figure  to  Paul,  who 
had  learned  to  expect  almost  as  much  from  her  bag  as 
from  his  grandmother's  pockets;  so  that  the  intem- 
perate Saturdays  at  the  Malibran  were  usually  followed 
by  languid  and  abstemious  Sundays  in  Washington 
Square. 

Mrs.  Heeny,  being  unaware  of  this  sequel  to  her 
bounties,  formed  the  habit  of  appearing  regularly  on 
Saturdays,  and  whUe  she  chatted  with  his  grandmother 
the  little  boy  was  encouraged  to  scatter  the  grimy  car- 
pet with  face-creams  and  bunches  of  clippings  in  his 
thrilling  quest  for  the  sweets  at  the  bottom  of  her  bag. 
"I  declare,  if  he  ain't  in  just  as  much  of  a  hurry 
t'l  everything  as  his  mother!"  she  exclaimed  one  day 
in  her  rich  rolling  voice;  and  stooping  to  pick  up  a  long 
strip  of  newspaper  which  Paul  had  fluug  aside  she  added, 
as  she  smoothed  it  out:  "I  guess  'f  he  was  a  lilLie  mite 
older  he'd  be  better  pleased  with  this  'n  with  the  candy. 
It's  the  very  thing  I  was  trying  to  find  for  you  the  other 
day,  Mrs.  Spragg,"  she  went  on,  holding  the  bit  of 
paper  at  arm's  length;  and  she  began  to  read  out,  with 
a  loudness  proportioned  to  the  distance  between  her 
eyes  and  the  text: 

"With  two  such  sprinters  as  'Pete'  Van  Degen  and 

Dicky  Bowles  to  set  the  pace,  it's  no  wonder  the  New 

York  set  m  Paris  has  struck  a  livelier  gait  than  ever 

this  spring.  It's  a  high-pressure  season  and  no  mistake. 
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and  no  one  lags  behind  less  than  the  fascinating  Mrs. 
Ralph  Marvell,  who  is  to  be  seen  daily  and  nightly 
in  all  the  smartest  restaurants  and  naughtiest  theatres, 
with  so  many  devoted  swains  in  attendance  that  the 
rival  beauties  of  both  worlds  are  said  to  be  making 
catty  comments.  But  then  Mrs.  Marvell's  gowns  are 
almost  as  good  as  her  looks— and  how  can  you  expect 
the  other  women  to  stand  for  such  a  monopoly?" 

To  escape  the  strain  of  these  visits,  Ralph  once  or 
twice  tried  the  experiment'  of  leaving  Paul  with  his 
grand-parents  and  calling  for  him  in  the  late  afternoon; 
but  one  day,  on  re-entering  the  Malibran,  he  was  met 
by  a  small  abashed  figure  clad  in  a  kaleidoscopic  tartan 
and  a  green  velvet  cap  with  a  silver  thistle.  After  this 
experience  of  the  "surprises"  of  which  Gran'ma  was 
capable  when  she  had  a  chance  to  take  Paul  shopping 
Ralph  did  not  again  venture  to  leave  his  son,  and 
their  subsequent  Saturdays  were  passed  together  in  the 
sultry  gloom  of  the  Malibran. 

Conversation  with  the  Spraggs  was  almost  impos- 
sible. Ralph  could  talk  with  his  father-in-law  in  his 
o£Sce,  but  in  the  hotel  parlour  Mr.  Spragg  sat  in  a  ru- 
minating sUence  broken  only  by  the  emission  of  an  occa- 
sional "Well— well"  addressed  to  his  grandson.  As  for 
Mrs.  Spragg,  her  son-in-law  could  not  remember  having 
had  a  sustained  conversation  with  her  since  the  distent 
day  when  he  had  first  called  at  the  Stentorian,  and  had 
been  "entertained,"  in  Undine's  absence,  by  her  as- 
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tonished  mother.  The  shock  of  that  encounter  had 
moved  Mrs.  Spragg  to  eloquence;  but  Ralph's  entrance 
into  the  famUy,  without  making  him  seem  less  of  a 
stranger,  appeared  once  for  all  to  have  relieved  her 
of  the  obligation  of  finding  something  to  say  to 
him. 

The  one  question  she  invariably  asked:  "You  heard 
from  Undie?"  had  been  relatively  easy  to  answer  while 
his  wife's  infrequent  letters  continued  to  arrive;  but  a 
Saturday  came  when  he  felt  the  blood  rise  to  hL  tem- 
ples as,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  week,  he  stammered 
out,  under  the  snapping  eyes  of  Mrs.  Heeny:  "No,  not 
by  this  post  either-I  begin  to  think  I  must  have  lost 
a  letter";  and  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Spragg,  who  had 
sat  silentiy  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  cut  short  his 
wife's  exclamation  by  an  enquiry  about  reu.  estate  in 
tile  Bronx.  After  tiiat,  Ralph  noticed,  Mrs.  Spragg 
never  again  renewed  her  question;  and  he  understood 
tiiat  his  faUier-in-law  had  guessed  his  embarrassment 
and  wished  to  spare  it. 

Ralph  had  never  tiiought  of  looking  for  any  deU- 
cacy  of  feeling  under  Mr.  Spragg's  large  lazy  irony,  and 
the  incident  drew  tiie  two  men  nearer  together.  Mrs. 
Spragg,  for  her  part,  was  certainly  not  delicate;  but  she 
was  simple  and  t.  itiiout  maUce,  and  Ralph  liked  her  for 
her  silent  acceptance  of  her  diminished  state.  Some- 
times, as  he  sat  between  the  lonely  primitive  old  couple, 
he  wondered  from  what  source  Undine's  voracious  am- 
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bitioM  had  been  drawn:  aU  she  eared  for,  and  attached 
importance  to,  was  as  remote  from  her  parents'  concep- 
tion of  life  as  her  impatient  greed  from  their  passive 
stoicism. 

One  hot  afternoon  toward  the  end  of  June  Ralph  sud- 
denly wondem.  if  Clare  Van  Degen  were  still  in  town. 
She  had  dined  in  Washington  Square  some  ten  days 
earUer,  and  he  remembered  her  saying  that  she  had 
sent  the  chUdren  down  to  Lon?  Island,  but  that  -he 
herself  meant  to  stay  on  in  tovTJ  ■W'  the  heat  grew  un- 
bearable. She  hated  her  big  showy  place  on  Long  Island, 
she  was  tired  of  tiie  spring  trip  to  London  and  Paris, 
where  one  met  at  every  turn  tiie  faces  one  had  grown 
sick  of  seeing  aU  winter,  and  she  declared  tiiat  in  tiie 
early  summer  New  York  was  tiie  only  place  in  which 
one  could  escape  from  New  Yorkers.  .  .  She  put  tiie 
case  amusingly,  and  it  was  like  her  to  take  up  any  atti- 
tude tiiat  went  against  the  habiU  of  her  set;  but  she 
Uved  at  the  mercy  of  her  moods,  and  one  could  never 
tell  how  long  any  one  of  them  would  rule  her. 

As  he  sat  in  his  office,  witii  tiie  noise  and  glare  of  tiie 
endless  afternoon  rising  up  in  hot  waves  from  the  street, 
tiiere  wandered  into  Ralph's  mind  a  vision  of  her  shady 
drawing-room.  All  day  it  hung  before  him  like  the  mi- 
rage of  a  spring  before  a  dusty  traveller:  he  felt  a  posi- 
tive thirst  for  her  presence,  for  tiie  sound  of  her  voice, 
tiie  wide  spaces  and  luxurious  silences  surroundin  'ler. 
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It  was  perhaps  because,  on  that  particular  day,  a 
spiral  pain  was  twisting  around  in  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  digging  in  a  little  deeper  with  each  twist,  and  be- 
cause the  figures  on  the  balance  sheet  before  him  were 
hopping  about  like  black  imps  in  an  infernal  forward- 
and-back,  that  the  picture  huug  there  so  persistently. 
It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  wanted  anything  as 
much  as,  at  that  particular  moment,  he  wanted  to  be' 
with  Clare  and  hear  her  voice;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
ground  out  the  day's  measure  of  work  he  rang  up  the 
Van  Degen  palace  and  learned  that  she  was  still  in 
town. 

The  lowered  awnings  of  her  inner  drawing-room  cast 
a  luminous  shadow  on  old  cabinets  and  consoles,  and 
on  the  pale  flowers  scattered  here  and  there  in  vases 
of  bronze  and  porccla'-  irs's  taste  was  as  capricious 
as  her  moods,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  this  room.  There  was,  in  particular,  another 
drawing-room,  which  she  now  described  as  Peter's 
creation,  but  which  Ralph  knew  to  be  partly  hers:  a 
heavily  decorated  apartment,  where  Popple's  portrait 
of  her  throned  over  a  waste  of  gilt  furniture.  It  was 
characteristic  that  to-day  she  had  had  Ralph  shown  in 
by  another  way;  and  that,  as  she  had  spared  him  the 
polyphonic  drawing-room,  so  she  had  skilfully  adapted 
her  own  appearance  to  her  soberer  background.  She 
sat  near  the  window,  reading,  in  a  clear  cool  dress:  and 
at  his  entrance  she  merely  slipped  a  fingc.  between 
the  pages  and  looked  up  at  him. 
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Her  way  of  receiving  him  made  him  feel  that  her 
testiessness  and  stridency  were  as  unlilce  her  genuine 
self  as  the  gilded  drawing-room,  and  that  this  quiet 
creature  was  the  only  real  Clare,  the  Clare  who  had 
once  been  so  nearly  his,  and  who  seemed  to  want  him 
to  know  that  she  had  never  wholly  been  any  one  else's. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  you  were  still  in 
town?"  he  asked,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  sofa-comer 
near  her  chair. 

Her  dark  smile  deepened.'  "I  hoped  you'd  come  and 

see." 

"One  never  knows,  with  you." 

He  was  looking  about  the  room  with  a  kind  of  con- 
fused pleasure  in  its  pale  shadows  and  spots  of  dark 
rich  colour.  The  old  lacquer  screen  behind  Clare's  head 
looked  Uke  a  lustreless  black  pool  with  gold  leaves  float- 
ing on  it;  and  another  piece,  a  litUe  table  at  her  elbow, 
had  the  bnwn  bloom  and  the  pear-like  curves  of  an 
old  violin. 

"I  like  to  be  here,"  Ralph  said. 

She  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  asking:  "Then 
why  do  you  never  come?"  Instead,  she  turned  away, 
and  drew  an  inner  curtain  across  the  window  to  shut 
out  the  sunlight  which  was  beginning  to  slant  in  under 
the  awning. 

The  mere  fact  of  her  not  answering,  and  the  final 

-touch  of  well-being  which  her  gesture  gave,  reminded 

him  of  other  summer  days  they  had  spent  together, 

long  rambling  boy-and-giri  days  in  the  hot  woods  and 
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aunny  fields,  when  they  had  never  thought  of  talking 
to  each  other  unless  there  was  something  they  partic- 
ularly wanted  to  say.  His  tire^  fancy  stra.'  ed  off  for  a 
second  to  the  thought  of  what  it  would  have  been  like 
to  come  back,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  to  such  a  sweet 
conununity  of  silence;  but  his  mind  was  too  crowded 
with  importunate  facts  for  any  lasting  view  of  visionary 
distances.  The  thought  faded,  and  he  merely  felt  how 
restful  it  was  to  have  her  near. . . 

"I'm  glad  you  stayed  in  town:  you  must  let  me  come 
again,"  he  said. 

"I  suppose  you  can't  always  get  away,"  she  answered; 
and  she  began  to  listen,  with  grave  intelligent  eyes,  to 
his  descriotion  of  his  tedious  days. 

With  her  eyes  on  him  he  felt  the  exquisite  relief  of 
talking  about  himself  as  he  had  not  daied  to  talk  to 
any  one  since  his  marriage.  He  would  not  for  the  world 
have  confessed  his  discouragement,  his  consciousness  of 
incapacity;  to  Undine  and  in  Washington  Square  any 
hint  of  failure  would  have  been  taken  as  a  criticism  of 
what  his  wife  demanded  of  him.  Only  to  Clare  Van 
Degen  could  he  cry  out  his  present  despondency  and 
his  loathing  of  the  interminable  task  ahead. 

"A  man  doesn't  know  till  he  tries  it  how  killing  im- 
congenial  work  is,  and  how  it  destroys  the  power  of 
doing  what  one's  fit  for,  even  if  there's  time  for  both. 
But  there's  Paul  to  be  looked  out  for,  and  I  daren't 
chuck  my  job — I'm  in  mortal  tenor  of  its  chucking 
me. . ." 
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Little  by  litUe  he  dipped  into  a  detaUed  recital  of 
all  his  lesser  worries,  the  most  recent  of  which  was  his 
experience  with  the  Lipscombs,  who,  after  a  two 
months'  tenancy  of  the  West  End  Avenue  house,  had 
decamped  without  paying  their  rent. 

Clare  laughed  contemptuously.  "Yes— I  heard  he'd 
come  to  grief  and  been  suspended  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  I  see  in  the  papers  that  his  wife's  retort 
has  been  to  sue  for  a  divonce." 

Ralph  knew  that,  like  all  their  clan,  hb  cousin  re- 
garded a  divorce-suit  as  a  vulgar  and  unnecessary  way 
of  taking  the  public  into  one's  confidence.  His  mind 
flashed  back  to  the  family  feast  in  Washington  Square 
in  celebration  of  his  engagement.  He  recaUed  his  grand- 
father's chance  allusion  to  Mrs.  Lipscomb,  and  Undine's 
answer,  fluted  out  on  her  highest  note:  "Oh,  I  guess 
she'll  get  a  divorce  pretty  soon.  He's  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  her." 

Ralph  could  still  hear  the  horrified  murmur  with 
which  his  mother  had  rebuked  his  laugh.  For  he  had 
laughed— had  thought  Undine's  speech  fresh  and  nat- 
urall  Now  he  felt  the  ironic  rebound  of  her  words. 
Heaven  knew  he  had  been  a  disappointment  to  her; 
and  what  was  there  in  her  own  feeUng.  or  in  her  inher- 
ited prejudices,  to  prevent  her  seeking  the  same  redress 
as  Mabel  Lipscomb?  He  wondered  if  the  same  thought 
wa«  in  his  cousin's  mind.  . . 
They  began  to  talk  of  other  things:  books,  pictures, 
nJ  nne  hv  one  the  closed  doors  opened  and 
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light  was  let  into  dusty  shuttered  places.  Clare's  mind 
was  neither  keen  nor  deep:  Ralph,  in  the  past,  had 
often  smiled  at  her  rash  ardours  and  vague  intensities. 
But  she  had  his  own  range  of  allusions,  and  a  great 
gift  of  momentary  understanding;  and  he  had  so  long 
beaten  his  thoughts  out  against  a  blank  wall  of  incom- 
prehension that  her  sympathy  seemed  full  of  insight. 

She  began  by  a  question  about  his  writing,  but  the 
subject  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  turned  the  talk 
to  a  new  book  in  which  he  had  been  interested.  She 
knew  enough  of  it  to  slip  in  the  right  word  here  and 
there;  and  thence  they  wandered  on  to  kindred  topics. 
Under  the  warmth  of  her  attention  his  torpid  ideas 
awoke  again,  and  his  eyes  took  their  fill  of  pleasure  as 
she  leaned  forward,  her  thin  brown  hands  clasped  on 
her  knees  and  her  eager  face  reflecting  all  his  feelings. 

There  was  a  moment  when  the  two  currents  of  sen- 
sation were  merged  in  one,  and  he  began  to  feel  con- 
fusedly that  he  was  young  and  she  was  kind,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  he  would  like  better  than  to  go  on 
sitting  there,  not  much  caring  what  she  said  or  how  he 
answered,  if  only  she  would  let  him  look  at  her  and 
give  him  one  of  her  thin  brown  hands  to  hold.  Then 
the  corkscrew  in  the  back  of  his  head  dug  into  him 
again  with  a  deeper  thrust,  and  she  seemed  suddenly 
to  recede  to  a  great  distance  and  be  divided  from  him  by 
a  fog  of  pain.  The  fog  lifted  after  a  minute,  but  it  left 
him  queerly  i«mote  from  her,  from  the  cool  room  with 
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its  scenU  and  shadow*,  and  from  aU  the  objects  which, 
a  moment  before,  h«d  so  sharply  impinged  upon  his 
senses.  It  was  as  though  he  looked  at  it  all  through  a 
rain-blurted  pane,  against  which  his  hand  would  strike 
if  he  held  it  out  to  her. . . 

That  impression  passed  also,  and  he  found  himself 
thinking  how  tired  he  was  and  how  UtUe  anything 
mattered.  He  recaUed  the  unfinished  piece  of  work  on 
his  desk,  and  for  a  moment  had  the  odd  illusion  that 
it  was  there  before  him. . . 

She  exclaimed:  "But  are  you  going?"  and  her  ex- 
clamation made  him  aware  that  he  had  left  his  seat 
and  was  standing  in  front  of  her. . .  He  fancied  there 
was  some  kind  of  appeal  in  her  brown  eyes;  but  she  was 
so  ,dim  and  far  off  that  he  couldn't  be  sure  of  what  she 
wanted,  and  the  next  moment  he  found  himself  shaking 
hands  with  her.  and  heard  her  saying  something  kind 
and  cold  about  iU  having  been  so  nice  to  see  him.  . . 

Half  way  up  the  stairs  litUe  Paul,  shining  and  rosy 
from  supper,  lurked  in  ambush  for  his  evening  game. 
Ralph  was  fond  of  stooping  down  to  let  the  boy  dimb 
up  his  outstretched  arms  to  his  shoulders,  but  to-day, 
as  he  did  so,  Paul's  hug  seemed  to  crush  him  in  a  vice, 
and  the  shout  of  welcome  that  accompanied  it  racked 
his  ears  like  an  explosion  of  steam-whisUes.  The  queer 
distance  between  hhnself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
annihilated  agun:  everything  stared  and  glared  and 
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clutched  him.  He  tried  to  turn  away  his  face  from  the 
child's  hot  kisses;  and  as  he  did  so  he  caught  sight  of  a 
mauve  envelope  among  the  hats  and  sticks  on  the  hall 
table. 

Instantly  he  passed  Paul  over  to  his  nurse,  stam- 
mered out  a  word  about  being  tired,  and  sprang  up 
the  long  flights  to  his  study.  The  pain  in  his  head  had 
Stopped,  but  his  hands  trembled  as  he  tore  open  the 
envelope.  Within  it  was  a  second  letter  bearing  a  French 
stamp  and  addressed  to  himself.  It  looked  Uke  a  busi- 
ness communication  and  had  apparently  been  sent  to 
Undine's  hotel  in  Paris  and  forwarded  to  him  by  her 
hand.  "Another  bill!"  he  reflected  grimly,  as  he  threw 
it  aside  and  felt  in  the  outer  envelope  for  her  letter. 
There  was  nothing  there,  and  after  a  first  sharp  pang 
of  disappointment  he  picked  up  the  enclosure  and 
opened  it. 

Inside  was  a  lithographed  circular,  headed  "Confi- 
dential" and  bearing  the  Paris  address  of  a  firm  of 
private  detectives  who  undertook,  in  conditions  of  at- 
tested and  inviolable  discretion,  to  investigate  "deli- 
cate" situations,  look  up  doubtful  antecedents,  and 
furnish  reliable  evidence  of  misconduct — ^all  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 

For  a  long  time  Ralph  sat  and  stared  at  this  docu- 
ment; then  he  began  to  laugh  and  tossed  it  into  the 
■crap-basket.  After  that,  with  a  groan,  he  dropped  his 
head  against  the  edge  of  his  writing  table. 
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EN  he  woke,  the  first  thing  he  remembered 
T  T     was  the  fact  of  havmg  cried. 
He  could  not  think  how  he  had  come  to  be  such  a 
fool   He  hoped  to  heaven  no  one  had  seen  him.  He 
.apposed  he  must  have  been  worrying  about  the  un- 
fimshed  piece  of  vork  at  the  office:  where  was  it.  by 
the  way.  he  won.U-red?  Why-where  he  had  left  it  the 
day  before,  of  course!  What  a  ridiculous  thing  to  worry 
rfK)Ut-but  it  seemed  to  follow  him  about  like  a  dog. . . 
He  said  to  himself  that  he  must  get  up  presently  and 
go  down  to  the  office.  Presently-when  he  could  open 
his  eyes.  Just  now  there  was  a  dead  weight  on  them; 
he  tried  one  after  another  in  vam.  The  effort  set  him 
weakly  trembling,  and  he  wanted  to  cry  agam.  Non- 
sense! He  must  get  out  of  bed. 

He  stretched  his  arms  out,  trying  to  reach  some- 
thing to  pull  himself  up  by;  but  everything  sUpped 
away  and  evaded  him.  It  was  Uke  trying  to  catch  at 
bright  short  waves.  Then  suddenly  his  fingers  clasp«l 
themselves  about  something  firm  and  warm.  A  hand: 
»  hand  that  gave  back  his  pressure!  The  reUef  was  m- 
expressible.  He  lay  stiU  and  let  the  hand  hold  him. 
while  mentally  he  went  through  the  motions  of  getting 
up  and  begimung  to  dress.  So  indistinct  were  the  boun- 
daries between  thought  and  action  that  he  really  felt 
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himself  moving  about  the  room,  in  a  queer  disembodied 
way,  as  one  treads  the  air  in  sleep.  Then  he  felt  the  bed- 
clothes over  him  and  the  pillows  under  his  head. 

"I  miu<  get  up,"  he  said,  and  pulled  at  the  hand. 

It  pressed  him  down  again:  down  into  a  dim  deep 
pool  of  sleep.  He  lay  there  for  a  long  time,  in  a  silent 
blackness  far  below  light  anJ  sound;  then  he  gradu- 
ally floated  to  the  surface  with  the  buoyancy  of  a  dead 
body.  But  his  body  had  never  been  more  alive.  Jagged 
strokes  of  pain  tore  through  it,  hands  dragged  at  it  with 
nails  that  bit  like  teeth.  They  wound  thongs  about  him, 
bound  him,  tied  weights  to  him,  tried  to  pull  him 
down  with  them;  but  still  he  floated,  floated,  danced 
on  the  fiery  waves  of  pain,  with  barbed  light  pouring 
down  on  l:im  from  an  arrowy  sky. 

Charmed  intervals  of  rest,  blue  saihngs  on  melodious 
seas,  alternated  with  the  anguish.  He  became  a  leaf  on 
the  air,  a  feather  on  a  current,  a  straw  on  the  tide,  the 
spray  of  the  wave  spinning  itself  to  sunshine  as  the 
wave  toppled  over  into  gulfs  of  blue. , . 

He  woke  on  a  stony  beach,  his  legs  and  arms  still 
lashed  to  his  sides  and  the  thongs  cutting  into  him;  but 
the  fierce  sky  was  hidden,  and  hidden  by  his  own  lan- 
guid lids.  He  felt  the  ecstasy  of  decreasing  pain,  and 
courage  came  to  him  to  open  his  eyes  and  look  about 
him. . . 

The  beach  was  his  own  bed;  the  tempered  light  lay  on 
familiar  things,  and  some  one  was  moving  about  in  a 
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shadowj-  way  between  bed  and  window.  He  was  tHnrty, 
and  some  one  gave  Urn  a  drink.  His  pillow  burned,  and 
some  one  turned  the  cool  side  out.  His  brain  was  clear 
enough  now  for  him  to  understand  that  he  was  ill,  and 
to  want  to  talk  about  it;  but  his  tongue  hung  in  his 
throat  like  a  clapper  in  a  bell.  He  must  wait  till  the 
lope  was  pulled. . . 

So  Ume  and  life  stole  back  on  him,  and  his  thoughte 
laboured  weakly  with  dim  fears.  Slowly  he  cleared  a 
way  through  them,  adjusted  himself  to  his  strange 
state,  and  found  out  that  he  was  in  his  own  room,  in 
his  grandfather's  house,  that  alternating  with  the  white- 
capped  faces  about  him  were  those  of  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  that  in  a  few  days-if  he  took  his  beef-tea 
and  didn't  fret— Paul  would  be  brought  up  from  Long 
Island,  whither,  on  account  of  the  great  heat,  he  had 
been  carried  off  by  Clare  Van  Degen. 

No  one  named  Undine  to  him.  and  he  did  not  speak 
of  her.  But  one  day,  as  he  lay  in  bed  in  the  summer 
twUight,  he  had  a  vision  of  a  moment,  a  long  way  be- 
hind him-at  the  bepnning  of  his  illness,  it  must  have 
been-when  he  had  called  out  for  her  in  his  anguish, 
and  some  one  had  said:  "She's  commg:  she'll  be  here 

next  week." 

Could  it  be  that  next  week  was  not  yet  here?  He 

supposed  that  iUness  robbed  one  of  all  sense  of  tirae, 

and  he  Uy  still,  as  if  in  ambush,  watching  his  scattered 

memories  come  out  one  by  one  and  join  themselves 
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together.  It  he  watdied  long  enough  he  was  sure  he 
should  recognixe  one  that  fitted  into  his  picture  of  the 
day  when  he  had  asked  for  Undine.  And  at  length  a  face 
oame  out  of  the  twilight:  a  freckled  face,  benevolently 
bent  over  him  under  a  starched  cap.  He  had  not  seen 
the  face  for  a  long  time,  but  suddenly  it  took  shape 
and  fitted  itself  into  the  picture. . . 

Laura  Fairford  sat  near  by,  a  book  on  her  knee.  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice  she  looked  up. 

"What  was  the  name  of  the  first  nurse?" 

"The  first ?" 

"The  one  that  went  away." 

"Oh — Miss  Hicks,  you  mean?" 

"How  long  is  it  since  she  went?" 

"It  must  be  three  weeks.  She  had  another  case." 

He  thought  this  over  carefully;  then  he  spoke  again. 
"Call  Undine." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  he  repeated  irritably : "  Why 
don't  you  call  her?  I  want  to  speak  to  her." 

Mrs.  Fairford  laid  down  her  book  and  came  to  him. 

"She's  not  here — ^just  nw." 

He  dealt  with  this  also,  laboriously.  "You  mean  she's 
out — she's  not  in  the  house?" 

"I  mean  she  hasn't  come  yet." 

As  she  spoke  Ralph  felt  a  sudden  strength  and  hard- 
ness in  his  brain  and  body.  Everything  in  him  be- 
came as  clear  as  noon. 

"But  it  was  before  Miss  Hicks  left  that  you  told  me 
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you'd  sent  for  her,  and  that  she'd  be  here  the  foUow- 
ing  week.  And  you  say  Miss  Hicks  has  been  gone  three 

weeks." 

This  was  what  he  had  worked  .ut  m  his  head,  and 
what  he  meant  to  say  to  his  sister;  but  something 
seemed  to  snap  shut  in  his  throat,  a«i  he  closed  his 
eyes  without  speaking. 

Even  when  Mr.  Spragg  came  to  see  Wm  he  said 
nothing.  They  talked  abou^  his  iUness,  about  the  hot 
T.eather.  about  the  rumours  that  Harmon  B.  Dnscoll 
was  agMn  threatened  with  mdictment;  and  then  Mr. 
Spragg  pulled  himself  out  of  his  chair  and  said:  "I 
presume  you'll  cJl  round  at  the  office  before  you  leave 

the  city." 
"Oh,  yes:  as  soon  as  I'm  up,"  Ralph  answered.  They 

understood  each  other. 

Clare  had  urged  him  to  come  down  to  Long  Island 
and  complete  his  convalescence  there,  but  he  preferred 
to  stey  in  Washington  Square  tiU  he  shouW  be  strong 
TOough  for  thfc  journey  to  the  Adirondacks,  whither 
Laura  had  already  preceded  him  with  Paul.  He  did  not 
want  to  see  any  one  but  his  mother  and  grandfather 
tiU  his  legs  could  carry  him  to  Mr.  Spragg"*  office. 

It  was  an  oppressive  day  in  mid-August,  with  a  yel- 
low mist  of  heat  in  the  sky,  when  at  last  he  entered 
the  big  office-building.  Swirls  of  dust  Uy  on  the  moswc 
floor,  and  a  stale  smeU  of  decayed  fruit  and  salt  air 
and  steajning  asphalt  fiUed  the  place  like  a  fog.  As  he 
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shot  up  in  the  elevator  some  one  slapped  him  on  the 
back,  and  turning  he  saw  Elmer  Moffatt  at  his  side, 
smooth  and  rubicund  under  a  new  straw  hat. 

MoSatt  was  loudly  glad  to  see  him.  "I  haven't  laid 
eyes  on  you  for  months.  At  the  old  stand  still?  " 

"So  am  I,"  he  added,  as  Ralph  assented.  "Hope  to 
see  you  there  again  some  day.  Don't  forget  it's  my 
turn  this  time:  glad  if  I  can  be  any  use  to  you.  So  long." 
Ralph's  weak  bones  ached  under  his  handshake. 

"How's  Mrs.  Marvell?"  he  turned  back  from  his 
landing  to  call  out;  and  Ralph  answered:  "Thanks; 
she's  very  well." 

Mr.  Spragg  sat  alone  in  his  murky  inner  oflSce,  the 
fly-blown  engraving  of  Daniel  Webster  above  his  head 
and  the  congested  scrap-basket  beneath  his  feet.  He 
looked  fagged  and  sallow,  like  the  day. 

Ralph  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk.  For  a 
moment  his  throat  contracted  as  it  had  when  he  had 
tried  to  question  his  sister;  then  he  asked:  "Where's 
Undine?" 

Mr.  Spragg  glanced  at  the  calendar  that  hung  from  a 
hat-peg  on  the  door.  Then  he  released  the  Masonic  em- 
blem from  his  grasp,  drew  out  his  watch  and  consulted 
it  critically. 

"If  the  train's  on  time  I  presume  she's  somewhere 
between  Chicago  and  Omaha  round  about  now." 

Ralph  stared  at  him,  wondering  if  the  heat  had  gone 
to  his  head. 
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"I  don't  understand." 

"The  Twentieth  Century's  generally  considered  the 
best  route  to  DakoU."  explained  Mr.  Spragg,  who 
pronounced  the  word  rowt. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  Undine's  in  the  United  States?  " 

Mr.  Spragg's  lower  Kp  groped  for  the  phantom  tooth- 
pick. "Why,  let  me  see:  hasn't  Dakota  been  a  state  a 
year  or  two  now? 

"Oh,  God "  Ralph  cried,  pushing  his  chwr  back 

violently  and  striding  across  the  narrow  room. 

As  he  turned,  Mr.  Spragg  stood  up  and  advanced  a 
few  steps.  He  had  given  up  the  quest  for  the  tooth-pick, 
and  his  drawn-in  lips  were  no  more  than  a  narrow  de- 
pression in  his  beard.  He  stood  before  Ralph,  absently 
shaking  the  loose  change  in  his  trouser-pockets. 

Ralph  felt  the  same  hardness  and  lucidity  that  had 
come  to  him  when  he  had  heard  his  sister's  answer. 

"She's  gone,  you  mean?  Left  me?  With  anoUier 

man?" 

Mr.  Spragg  drew  himself  up  with  a  kird  of  slouch- 
ing majesty.  "My  daughter  is  not  that  style.  I  under- 
stand Undine  thinks  there  have  sen  mistakes  on  both 
sides.  She  considers  the  tie  was  formed  too  hastily.  I 
believe  desertion  is  the  usual  plea  in  such  cases." 

Ralph  stared  about  him,  hardly  listening.  He  did 

not  resent  his  father-in-law's  tone.  In  a  dim  way  he 

guessed  that  Mr.  Spragg  was  suffering  hardly  less  than 

himself.  But  nothing  was  clear  to  him  save  the  mon- 
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■trolu  fact  suddenly  upheaved  in  his  path.  His  wife 
had  left  him,  and  the  plan  for  her  evasion  had  been 
made  and  ^ecuted  while  he  lay  helpless:  she  had  seized 
the  opportunity  of  his  illness  to  keep  him  in  ignorance 
of  her  design.  The  hiunour  of  it  suddenly  struck  him 
and  he  laughed. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Undine's  divorcing 
met" 

"I  presume  that's  her  plan,"  Mr.  Spragg  admitted- 

"For  desertion?"  Ralph  pursued,  still  laughing. 

His  father-in-la\7  hesitated  a  moment;  then  he  an- 
swered: "You've  always  done  all  you  could  for  my 
daughter.  There  wasn't  any  other  plea  she  could  think 
'  She  presumed  this  would  be  the  most  agreeable  to 
jur  family." 

"It  was  good  of  her  to  think  of  that!" 

Mr.  Spragg's  only  comment  was  a  sigh. 

"Does  she  imagine  I  won't  fight  it?"  Ralph  broke 
out  with  sudden  passion. 

His  father-in-law  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "I 
presume  you  realize  it  ain't  easy  to  change  Undine, 
once  she's  set  on  a  thing." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  if  she  really  means  to  apply  for  a 
divorce  I  can  make  it  a  little  less  easy  for  her  to  get." 

"That's  so,"  Mr.  Spragg  conceded.  He  turned  back 
to  his  revolving  chair,  and  seating  himself  in  it  began 
to  drum  on  the  desk  with  cigar-stained  fingers. 

"And  by  God,  I  will!"  Ralph  thundered.  Anger  was 
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the  only  emotion  in  him  now.  He  had  be«i  fooled, 
cheated,  made  •  mock  of;  but  the  gcore  waa  not  aet- 
tled  yet.  He  turned  back  and  stood  before  Mr.  Spragg. 

"I  suppose  she'a  gone  with  Van  Degen?" 

"My  dau^ter's  gone  alone,  sir.  I  saw  bor  ofiE  at  the 
■Ution.  I  understood  she  was  to  join  a  lady  friend." 

At  every  point  Ralph  felt  hU  hold  slip  off  the  sur- 
face of  his  father-in-Uw*«  impervious  fatalism. 

"Does  she  suppose  Van  Degen's  going  to  marry 

her?" 

"Undine  diis  t  mention  her  future  plans  to  me." 
After  a  moment  Mr.  Spragg  appended:  "U  she  had,  I 
■hould  have  declined  to  discuss  them  with  her." 

RalpL  looked  at  him  curiously,  perceiving  tliat  he 
intended  in  this  negative  way  to  imply  his  disapproval 
of  his  daughter's  course. 

"I  shaU  fight  it— I  shall  fight  it!"  the  young  man 
cried  again.  "You  may  tell  her  I  shall  fight  it  to  the 
end!" 

Mr.  Spragg  pressed  the  mb  of  his  pen  against  the 

dust-coated  inkstand.  "I  suppose  you  would  have  to 

engage  a  lawyer.  She'U  know  it  that  way,"  he  remarked. 

"She'll  know  it— you  may  count  on  that!" 

Ralph  had  begun  to  laugh  again.  Suddenly  he  heard 

his  own  kugh  and  it  pulled  him  up.  What  was  he  laugh- 

mg  about?  What  was  he  talking  about?  The  thing  was 

to  act— to  hold  his  tongue  and  act.  There  was  no  use 

uttwing  windy  threats  to  this  broken-spirited  old  man. 
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A  fiuy  of  actkm  burned  in  Ralph,  pouring  light  into 
his  mind  and  atiength  into  his  muscle*.  Hr  r«u^t  up 
his  hat  and  turned  to  the  door. 

As  he  opened  it  Mr.  Spragg  rose  again  and  came  foi^ 
ward  with  his  slow  shambling  step.  He  laid  his  hand  on 
Ralph's  arm. 

"I'd  'a'  given  anything— anything  short  of  my  giil 
herself — not  to  have  this  happen  to  you,  Ralph  Mar- 
veU." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Ralph. 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment;  then  Mr. 
Spragg  added:  "But  it  has  happened,  you  know.  Bear 
that  in  mind.  Nothing  you  can  do  will  change  it.  Time 
and  again,  I've  found  that  a  good  thing  to  remember." 

xxm 


IN  the  Adirondacks  Ralph  Marvell  sat  day  after  day 
on  the  balcony  of  his  little  house  above  the  lake, 
staring  at  the  great  white  cloud-reflections  in  the  water 
and  at  the  dark  line  of  trees  that  closed  them  in.  Now 
and  then  he  got  into  the  canoe  and  paddled  himself 
through  a  winding  chain  of  p<Mids  to  some  lonely  clear- 
ing in  the  forest;  and  there  he  lay  on  his  back  in  the 
pine-needles  and  watched  the  great  clouds  form  and 
dissolve  themselves  above  his  i^ead. 

All  his  past  life  seemed  to  be  symbolized  by  the 
building-up  and  breaking-down  of  those  fluctuating 
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ihspes.  which  incalculable  wind-currenta  perpetually 
shifted  and  remodelled  or  swept  from  the  zenith  like 
a  pinch  of  dust. 

HU  sister  told  him  that  he  looked  well-better  than 
he  had  in  years;  and  there  were  momenta  when  his 
lisUessness.  his  stony  insensibility  to  the  smaU  pricks 
and  fricUons  of  daily  life,  might  have  passed  for  the 
serenity  of  recovered  health. 

There  was  no  one  with  whom  he  could  speak  of  Un- 
dine His  family  had  thrown  over  the  whole  subject  a 
pall  of  rilence  which  even  Laura  Fwriord  dirank  from 
raising.  As  for  his  mother,  Ralph  had  seen  at  once  that 
the  idea  of  talking  over  the  situaUon  was  positively 
frightening  to  her.  There  was  no  provision  for  such 
emergencies  in  tiie  moral  order  of  Washington  Square. 
The  affair  was  a  "scandal."  and  it  was  not  in  tiie  Dag- 
onet  tradition  to  acknowledge  the  eristence  of  scandals. 
Ralph  recalled  a  dim  memory  of  his  childhood,  the  tale 
ot  a  misguided  friend  of  hb  motiier's  who  had  left  her 
husband  for  a  more  congenial  companion,  and  who. 
years  later,  returning  iU  and  friendless  to  New  York, 
had  appealed  for  sympathy  to  Mrs.  MarveU.  The  latter 
had  not  refused  to  give  if.  but  she  had  put  on  her  black 
cashmere  and  two  veils  when  she  went  to  see  her  un- 
happy friend,  and  had  never  mentioned  tiiese  errands 
of  mercy  to  her  husband. 

Ralph  suspected  tiiat  the  constraint  shown  by  his 
mother  tod  sister  was  partiy  due  to  tiidr  having  but 
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a  dim  and  confused  view  of  what  had  happened.  In 
their  vocabulary  the  word  "divorce"  was  wrapped  in 
such  a  dark  veil  of  innuendo  as  no  ladylike  hand  would 
care  to  lift.  They  had  not  reached  the  point  of  differ- 
entiating divorces,  but  classed  them  indistinctively  as 
disgraceful  incidents,  in  which  the  woman  was  always 
to  blame,  but  the  man,  though  her  innocent  victim, 
was  yet  inevitably  contaminated.  The  time  involved 
in  the  "proceedings"  was  viewed  as  a  penitential  sea- 
son during  which  it  behoved  the  family  of  the  persons 
concerned  to  behave  as  if  they  were  dead;  yet  an>  open 
allusion  to  the  reason  for  adopting  such  an  attitude 
would  have  been  regarded  as  the  height  of  indelicacy. 

Mr.  Dagonet's  notion  of  the  case  was  almost  a«  re- 
mote from  reality.  All  he  asked  was  that  his  grandson 
should  "thrash"  somebody,  and  he  could  not  be  made 
to  imderstand  that  the  mo-!em  drama  of  divorce  is 
sometimes  cast  without  a  Lovelace. 

"You  might  as  well  tell  me  there  was  nobody  but 
Adam  in  the  garden  when  Eve  picked  the  apple.  You 
say  your  wife  was  discontented?  No  woman  ever  knows 
she's  discontented  till  some  man  tells  her  so.  My  God! 
I've  seen  smasb-ups  before  now;  but  I  never  yet  saw 
a  marriage  dissolved  like  a  business  partnership.  Di- 
vorce without  a  lover?  Why,  it's— it's  as  unnatural  as 
getting  drunk  on  lemonade." 

After  this  first  explosion  Mr.  Dagonet  also  became 
nlent;  and  Ralph  perceived  that  what  annoyed  him 
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most  was  the  fact  of  the  "scandal's"  not  being  one  in 
any  genUemanly  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  like  some 
nasty  business  mess,  about  which  Mr.  Dagonet  couldn't 
pretend  to  have  an  opinion,  since  such  things  didn't 
happen  to  men  of  his  kind.  That  such  a  thing  should 
have  happened  to  his  only  grandson  was  probably  the 
bitterest  experience  of  his  pleasantly  uneventful  life; 
and  it  added  a  touch  of  irony  to  Ralph's  unhappiness 
to  know  how  UtUe,  m  the  whole  affair,  he  was  cutting 
the  figure  Mr.  Dagonet  expected  hun  to  cut. 

At  first  he  had  chafed  under  the  taciturnity  sur- 
rounding him:  had  passionately  longed  to  cry  out  his 
humiliation,  his  rebeUion,  his  despair.  Then  he  began 
to  feel  the  tonic  effect  of  silence;  and  the  next  stage 
was  reached  when  it  became  clear  to  him  that  there 
was  nothing  to  say.  There  were  thoughU  and  thoughts: 
they  bubbled  up  perpetually  from  the  black  springs  of 
his  hidden  misery,  they  sU)le  on  him  in  the  darkness  of 
ni^t,  they  blotted  out  the  light  of  day;  but  when  it 
came  to  putting  them  into  words  and  applying  them  to 
the  external  facta  of  the  case,  they  seemed  totally  unre- 
lated to  it.  One  more  white  and  sun-touched  glory  had 
gone  from  his  sky;  but  there  seemed  no  way  of  connect- 
ing that  with  such  practical  issues  as  his  being  called 
on  to  decide  whetiier  Paul  was  to  be  put  in  knicker- 
bockere  or  trousers,  and  whether  he  should  go  back  to 
Washington  Square  for  the  winter  or  hire  a  small  house 
for  hinudf  and  hii  son. 
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The  latter  question  was  tiltimately  decided  by  his 
remaining  under  his  grandfather's  roof.  November 
foimd  him  back  in  the  office  again,  in  fairly  good  health, 
with  en  outer  skin  of  indifference  slowly  forming  over 
his  lacerated  soul.  There  had  been  a  hard  minute  to 
live  through  when  he  came  back  to  his  old  brown  room 
in  Washington  Square.  The  walls  and  tables  were  cov- 
ered with  photographs  of  Undine:  effigies  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  expressing  every  possible  sentiment  dear  to 
the  photograohic  tradition.  Ralph  had  gathered  them 
all  up  when  he  had  moved  from  West  End  Avenue 
after  Undine's  departiue  for  Europe,  and  they  throned 
over  his  other  possessions  as  her  image  had  throned 
over  his  future  the  night  he  had  sat  in  that  very  room 
and  dreamed  of  soaring  up  with  her  into  the  blue.  .  . 

It  was  impossible  to  go  on  living  with  her  photo- 
graphs about  him;  and  one  evening,  going  up  to  his 
room  after  dinner,  he  began  to  unhang  them  from  the 
walls,  and  to  gather  them  up  from  bo.k-shelves  and 
mantel-piece  and  tables.  Then  he  looked  about  for 
some  place  in  which  to  hide  them.  There  were  drawers 
under  his  book-cases;  but  they  were  full  of  old  discarded 
things,  and  even  if  he  emptied  the  drawers,  the  photo- 
graphs, in  their  heavy  frames,  were  almost  uU  too  large 
to  fit  into  them.  He  turned  next  to  the  top  shelf  of  his 
cupboard;  but  here  the  nurse  had  stored  Paul's  old 
toys,  his  sand-pails,  shovels  and  croquet-box.  Every 
comer  was  packed  with  the  vain  impedimenta  of  living, 
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and  the  mere  thought  of  dearing  a  .pace  in  the  ch«o. 
was  too  great  an  effort. 

He  began  to  replace  the  picture,  one  by  one;  and 
the  la.t  wa.  rtiU  in  hU  hand  when  he  heard  hi.  «.ter  . 
voice  outaide.  He  hurriedly  put  the  portrait  ba^  m 
ite  usual  place  on  hi.  writing-table,  and  Mr..  Fairfora 
who  had  been  dining  in  WaAington  Square,  and  had 
come  up  to  bid  Urn  good  night,  flung  her  arm.  about 
him  in  a  quick  embrace  and  ^ent  down  to  her  carnage. 
The  next  afternoon,  when  he  came  home  from  the 
office,  he  did  not  at  firrt  «e  any  change  in  hi.  room; 
but  when  he  had  Ut  hi.  pipe  and  thrown  hinu^lf  mto 
hb  arm-chair  he  noticed  that  the  photograph  of  h» 
wife',  picture  by  Popple  no  longer  faced  him  from  the 
mantel-piece.  He  turned  to  hi.  writing-table,  but  her 
image  had  vaniAed  from  there  too;  then  hi.  eye.  ma- 
king the  circuit  of  the  wall.,  perceived  that  they  ahK, 
had  been  .tripped.  Not  a  .ingle  photograph  of  Undme 
wa.  left;  yet  «.  adroitiy  had  the  work  of  ehmmation 
been  done,  »  ingeniously  the  remaining  object,  read- 
juirted.  that  the  change  attracted  no  attention. 

Ralph  wa.  angry,  wre.  aAamed.  He  felt  a.  if  Laura, 
whose  hand  he  instantly  detected,  had  taken  a  cnid 
pleamire  in  her  work,  and  for  an  instant  he  hated  her 
for  it.  Then  a  sen*  of  reUef  stole  over  him.  He  wa. 
gkd  he  could  look  about  him  without  meetmg  Un- 
dine's eyes,  and  he  understood  that  what  had  been 
done  to  hi.  i«.Bi  he  »"»*  do  to  hu  memory  and  hi» 
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imagination:  he  must  so  readjust  his  mind  that,  which- 
ever way  he  turned  his  thoughU,  her  face  should  no 
longer  confront  him.  But  that  was  a  task  that  Laura 
could  not  perform  for  him,  a  task  to  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  hard  continuous  tension  of  his  will. 

With  the  setting  in  of  the  mood  of  silence  all  desire^ 
to  fight  his  wife's  suit  died  out.  The  idea  of  touching 
publicly  on  anything  that  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Undine  had  become  unthinkable.  Insensibly  he  had 
been  subdued  to  the  point  of  view  about  him,  and  the 
idea  of  calling  on  the  law  to  repair  his  shattered  happi- 
ness struck  him  as  even  more  grotesque  than  it  was  de- 
grading. Nevertheless,  some  contradictory  impulse  of 
his  divided  spirit  made  him  resent,  on  the  part  of  his 
mother  and  sister,  a  too-ready  acceptance  of  his  atti- 
tude. There  were  moments  when  their  tacit  assumption 
that  his  wife  was  banished  and  forgotten  irritated  hi  a 
like  the  hushed  tread  of  sympathizers  about  the  bed  of 
an  invalid  who  will  not  admit  that  he  suffers. 

His  irritation  was  aggravated  by  the  discovery 
that  Mrs.  Marvell  and  Laura  had  already  begun  to 
treat  Paul  as  if  he  were  an  orphan.  One  day,  coming 
unnoticed  into  the  nursery,  Ralph  heard  the  boy 
ask  when  his  mother  was  coming  back;  and  Mrs.  Fair- 
ford,  who  was  with  him,  answered:  "She's  not  coming 
back,  dearest;  and  you're  not  to  speak  of  her  to  father." 

Ralph,  when  the  boy  was  out  of  hearing,  rebuked 
Us  lister  for  her  answer.  "I  don't  want  you  to  talk  of 
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his  mother  as  if  she  were  dead.  I  don't  want  you  to 
forbid  Paul  to  speak  of  her." 

Laura,  though  usually  so  yielding,  defended  herself. 
"What's  the  use  of  encouraging  him  to  speak  of  her 
when  he's  never  to  see  her?  The  sooner  he  forgets  her 
the  better." 

.     Ralph  pondered.  "Latei— if  she  asks  to  see  him— I 
shan't  refuse." 

Mm.  Fairford  pressed  her  lips  together  to  check  the 
answer:  "She  never  will!"  ' 

Ralph  heard  it,  nevertheless,  and  let  it  pass.  Nothing 
gave  him  so  profound  a  sense  of  estrangement  from 
his  former  life  as  the  conviction  that  his  sister  was 
probably  right.  He  did  not  reaUy  beUeve  that  Undine 
would  ever  ask  to  see  her  boy;  but  if  she  did  he  was 
determined  not  to  refuse  her  request. 

Time  wore  on,  the  Christmas  holidays  came  and  went, 
and  the  wmter  continued  to  grind  out  the  weary  meas- 
ure of  ite  days.  Toward  the  end  of  January  Ralph 
received  a  registered  letter,  addressed  to  him  at  his 
oflSce,  and  bearing  in  the  comer  of  the  envelope  the 
names  of  a  firm  of  Sioux  Falls  attorneys.  He  instantly 
divined  that  it  contained  the  legal  notification  of  his 
wife's  application  for  divorce,  and  as  he  wrote  his  name 
in  the  postman's  boak  he  smiled  grimly  at  the  thought 
that  the  stroke  of  his  pen  was  doubtless  signing  her 
release.  He  opened  the  letter,  found  it  to  be  what  he 
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had  expected,  and  locked  it  away  in  his  desk  without 
mentioning  the  matter  to  any  one. 

He  supposed  that  with  the  putting  away  of  this 
document  he  was  thrusting  the  whole  subject  out  of 
sight;  but  not  more  than  a  fortnight  Uter,  as  he  sat 
in  the  Subway  on  his  way  down-town,  his  eye  was 
caught  by  his  own  name  on  the  first  page  of  the  heavily 
head-lined  paper  which  the  unshaved  occupant  of  the 
next  seat  held  between  grimy  fists.  The  blood  rushed 
to  Ralph's  forehead  as  he  looked  over  the  man's  arm 
and  read:  "Society  Leader  Gets  Decree,"  and  beneath 
it  the  subordinate  clause:  "Says  Husband  Too  Ab- 
sorbed In  Business  To  Make  Home  Happy."  For 
weeks    afterward,    wherever   he  went,  he   felt   that 
blush  upon  his  forehead.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
the  coarse  fingering  of  public  curiosity  had  touched  the 
secret  places  of  his  soul,  and  nothing  that  had  gone 
before  seemed  as  humihating  as  this  trivial  comment 
on  his  tragedy.  The  paragraph  continued  on  its  way  ■ 
through  the  press,  and  whenever  he  took  up  a  news- 
paper he  seemed  to  come  upon  it,  slightly  modified, 
variously  developed,  but  always  reverting  with  a  kind 
of  unctuous  irony  to  his  financial  preoccupations  and 
his  wife's  consequent  loneliness.  The  phrase  was  even 
taken  up  by  the  paragraph  writer,  called  forth  excited 
letters  from  similarly  situated  victims,  was  commented 
on  in  humorous  editorials  and  served  as  a  text  for 
pulpit  denunciations  of  the  growing  cjtae  for  wealth; 
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and  finally,  at  hia  dentist's,  Ralph  came  across  it  in  a 
Family  Weekly,  as  one  of  the  "Heart  problems"  pro- 
pounded to  subscribers,  with  a  Gramophone,  a  Straight- 
front  Corset  and  a  Vanity-box  among  the  priies  offered 
for  its  sdution. 


XXIV 

"  TF  you'd  only  had  the  sense  to  come  strMght  to 
1  me,  Undine  Spragg!  There  isn't  a  tip  I  couldn't 
have  given  you — ^not  one!" 

This  speech,  in  which  a  faintiy  contemptuous  com- 
passion for  her  friend's  case  was  blent  with  the  frank- 
est  pride  in  her  own,  probably  represented  the  nearest 
approach  to  "tact"  that  Mrs.  James  J.  RoUiver  had 
yet  acquired.  Undine  was  impartial  enough  to  note  in 
it  a  distinct  advance  on  the  youthful  meUiods  of  Indi- 
ana Frusk;  yet  it  required  a  good  deal  of  self-control 
to  take  tiie  words  to  herself  wiUi  a  smile,  while  tiiey 
seemed  to  be  laying  a  visible  scarlet  welt  across  tiie  i  ale 
face  she  kept  valiantiy  turned  to  her  friend.  The  fact 
that  she  must  permit  herself  to  be  pitied  by  Indiana 
Frusk  gave  her  the  uttermost  measure  of  the  depth  to 
which  her  fortunes  had  fallen. 

This  abasement  was  inflicted  on  her  in  the  staring 

gold  apartment  of  the  H6tel  Nouveau  Luxe  in  which 

the  RoUivers  had  established  themselves  on  tiieir  recent 

arrival  in  Paris.  The  vast  drawing-room,  adorned  only 
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by  two  hi^-shouldered  gilt  baskets  of  orchids  dioop- 
ing  on  their  wires,  reminded  Undine  of  the  "Looey 
suite"  in  which  the  opening  scene*  of  her  own  histcny 
had  been  enacted;  and  the  resemblance  and  the  differ- 
ence were  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  image  of  her 
past  self  was  not  inaccuratdy  repeated  in  the  tri- 
umphant presence  of  Indiana  Rolliver.  ^ 

"There  isn't  a  Up  I  couldn't  have  given  you — ^not 
one!"  Mrs.  Solliver  reproachfully  repeated;  and  all 
Undine's  superiorities  and  discriminations  seemed  to 
shrivel  up  in  the  crude  blaze  of  the  other's  solid 
achievement. 

There  was  little  comfort  in  noting,  for  one's  private 
delectation,  that  Indiana  spoke  of  her  jusband  as 
"Mr.  Rolliver,"  that  she  twanged  a  piercing  r,  that 
one  of  her  shoulders  was  s^till  higher  than  the  other, 
and  that  her  striking  dress  was  totally  unsuited  to  the 
hour,  the  place  and  the  occasion.  She  still  did  and  was 
all  that  Undine  had  so  !!edulously  learned  not  to  be 
and  to  do;  but  to  dwell  on  these  obstacles  to  her  suc- 
cess was  but  to  be  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact 

lat  she  had  nevertheless  succeeded. 

Not  much  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Un- 
dine Marvell,  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  of  another 
Parisian  hotel,  had  heard  the  immense  orchestral  mur- 
mur of  Paris  rise  through  the  open  windows  Hke  Ute 
ascending  movement  of  her  own  hopes.  The  immense 
murmur  still  sounded  on,  deafening  and  implacable  as 
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■ome  dementitl  force;  and  the  diKord  in  her  fate  no 
more  disturbed  it  than  the  motor  wheels  rolling  by 
under  the  windows  were  disturbed  by  the  particles  of 
dust  that  they  ground  to  finer  powder  as  they  passed. 
"I  could  have  told  you  one  thing  right  off,"  Mrs. 
Bolliver  went  on  with  her  ringing  energy.  "And  that 
is,  to  get  your  divorce  first  thing.  A  divorce  is  always 
a  good  thing  to  have:  you  never  can  tell  when  you 
may  want  it.  You  ought  to  have  attended  to  that 
before  you  even  began  witb  Peter  Van  Degen." 

Undine  listened,  irresistibly  impressed.  "Did  youf" 
she  asked;  but  Mrs.  RoUiver,  at  this,  grew  suddenly 
veiled  and  sibylline.  She  wound  her  big  bejewelled  hand 
through  her  pearls — there  wei*  ropes  and  ropes  of  them 
— and  leaned  back,  modestly  sinking  her  lids. 

"I'm  here,  anyhow,"  she  rejoined,  with  "Cireum- 
gpietl"  in  look  and  tone. 

Undine,  obedient  to  the  challenge,  continued  to  gaze 
at  the  pearls.  They  were  real;  there  was  no  doubt  about 
that.  And  so  was  Indiana's  marriage — if  she  kept  out 
of  certain  states. 

"Don't  you  see,"  Mrs.  Rolliver  continued,  "that 
having  to  leave  him  when  you  did,  and  rush  off  to 
Dakota  for  six  months,  was^-was  giving  him  too  much 
time  to  think;  and  giving  it  at  the  wrong  time,  too?" 
"Oh,  I  see.  But  what  could  I  do?  I'm  not  an  im- 
moral woman." 

"Of  course  not,  dearest.  You  were  merely  thou^tless 
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— that's  what  I  meant  by  saying  you  ou^t  to  have 
had  your  divorce  ready." 

A  flicker  of  self-esteem  caused  Undine  to  protest. 
"It  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference.  His  wife  would 
never  have  given  him  up." 

"She's  so  craj^  about  him?" 

"No:  she  hates  him  so.  And  she  hatea  me  too,  be-  - 
cause  she's  in  love  with  my  husband." 

Indiana  bounced  out  of  her  lounging  attitude  and 
struck  her  hands  together  with  a  rattle  of  rings. 

"In  love  with  your  husband?  What's  the  matter, 
then?  Why  on  earth  didn't  the  four  of  you  fix  it  up 
together?" 

"You  don't  understand."  (It  was  an  undoubted 
rdief  to  be  able,  at  last,  to  say  that  to  Indiana!) 
"Clare  Van  Degen  thinks  divorce  wrong — or  rather 
awfully  vulgar." 

"Vidgarf"  Indiana  flamed.  "If  that  isn't  just  too 
much!  A  woman  who's  in  love  with  another  woman's 
husband?  What  does  she  think  refined,  I'd  like  to 
know?  Having  a  lover,  I  suppose— like  the  women  in 
these  nasty  French  plays?  I've  told  Mr.  RoUiver  I 
won't  go  to  the  u^catre  with  him  again  in  Paris — it's 
too  utterly  low.  And  the  swell  society's  just  as  bad: 
it's  simply  rotten.  Thank  goodness  I  was  brought  up 
in  a  place  where  there's  some  sense  of  decency  left!" 
She  looked  compassionately  at  Undine.  "It  was  New 
York  that  demoralized  you — and  I  don't  blame  you 
for  it.  Out  at  Apex  you'd  have  acted  different.  You 
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never  immt  would  h«ve  given  way  to  your  feelingi 
before  you'd  got  your  divorce." 

A  iknr  bluah  rose  to  Undine's  fordiead. 

"He  seemed  so  unhappy "  she  murmured. 

"Oh,  I  know!"  said  Indiana  in  a  bme  of  cold  com- 
petence. Sbt  gave  Undine  an  impatient  glance.  "What 
was  the  understanding  between  yon,  when  you  left 
Europe  last  August  to  go  out  to  Dakota?" 

"Peter  was  to  go  to  Beno  in  the  autumn — so  that  it 
wouldn't  look  too  much  as  if  we  were  acting  together. 
I  was  to  oome  to  Chicago  to  see  him  on  his  way  out 
there." 

"And  he  never  came?" 

"No." 

"And  he  stopped  writing?" 

"Oh,  he  never  writes." 

Indiana  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  intelligence.  "There's 
one  perfectly  dear  rule:  never  let  out  of  your  sight  a 
man  who  doesn't  write." 

"I  know.  That's  why  I  stayed  with  him— those  few 
weeks  last  summer. . ." 

Indiana  sat  thinking,  her  fine  shallow  eyes  fixed 
nnblinldngly  on  her  friend's  embarrassed  face. 

"I  suppose  there  isn't  anybody  else ?" 

"Anybody ?" 

"Well — now  you've  got  your  divorce:  anybody  else 
it  would  come  in  handy  for?" 

This  was  harder  to  bear  than  anything  that  had  gone 
b^ore:  Undine  could  not  have  borne  it  if  she  had  not 
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had  a  purpose.  "Mr.  Van  Degen  owes  it  to  me " 

ih«  began  with  an  air  of  wounded  dignity. 

"Yem  yes:  I  know.  But  that's  just  talk.  It  there  u 
anybody  else " 

"I  can't  imagine  what  you  think  of  me,  Indiana!" 

Indiana,  without  appearing  to  resent  this  challenge, 
again  lost  herself  in  meditation. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  him  he's  just  got  to  aee  ynu,"  sh;^ 
finally  emerged  from  it  to  say. 

Undine  gave  a  q'-'-ik  upward  look:  this  was  what 
she  had  been  waiting  for  ever  since  she  had  read,  a, 
few  days  earlier,  in  the  columns  o'  her  morning  jour- 
nal, that  Mr.  Peter  Van  Degen  aud  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  J.  Rolliver  had  been  fellow-passengers  on  board 
the  Semantic.  But  she  did  not  betray  her  expectations 
by  as  much  as  the  tremor  of  an  eye-lash.  She  knew  her 
friend  well  enough  to  pour  out  to  her  the  expected 
tribute  of  surprise. 

"  Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  know  him,  Indiana?  " 

"Mercy,  yes!  He's  round  here  all  the  time.  He  crossed 
on  the  steamer  with  us,  and  Mr.  Bolliver's  taken  a 
fancy  to  him,"  Indiana  explained,  in  the  tone  of  the 
absorbed  bride  to  whom  her  husband's  preferences  are 
the  sole  criterion. 

Undine  turned  a  tear-suffused  gaze  ua  her.  "Oh, 
Indiana,  if  i.  could  only  see  him  again  I  know  it  would 
be  all  right!  He's  awfully,  awfully  fond  of  me;  but  his 

family  have  influenced  him  (.gainst  me " 
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"I  know  what  that  ial"  Mra.  Rolliver  inteijected. 
"But  perhaps,"  Undine  continued,  "it  would  be  bet- 
tCT  if  I  could  meet  him  first  without  his  knowing  before- 
}„„ul— ^thout  your  telling  him. . .  I  love  him  too  much 
to  reproach  him!"  she  added  nobly. 

Indiana  pondered:  it  was  clear  that,  though  the 
nobility  of  the  sentiment  impressed  her,  she  was  dis- 
inclined to  renounce  the  idea  of  taking  a  more  active 
part  in  her  friend's  rehabilitation.  But  Undine  went 
on:  "Of  course  you've  found  out  by  this  time  that 
he's  just  a  big  spoiled  baby.  Afterward— when  I've 
seen  him— if  you'd  talk  to  him;  or  if  you'd  only  just 
let  him  be  with  you,  and  see  how  perfectly  happy  yoi 
and  Mr.  RoUiver  are!" 

Indiana  seized  on  this  at  once.  "You  mean  that  what 
he  wants  is  the  influence  of  a  home  like  ours?  Yes,  yes, 
I  understand.  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do:  I'll  just  ask  him 
round  to  dine,  and  let  you  know  the  day,  without  tell- 
ing him  beforehand  that  you're  coming." 

"Oh,  Indiana!"  Undine  held  her  in  a  close  embrace, 
and  then  drew  away  to  say:  "I'm  so  glad  I  found  you. 
You  must  go  round  with  me  everywhere.  There  are 
lobi  of  people  here  I  want  you  to  know." 

Mrs.  Rolliver's  expression  changed  from  vague  sym- 
pathy to  concentrated  interest.  "I  suppose  it's  awfully 
gay  here?  Do  you  go  round  a  great  deal  with  the  Ameri- 
can set?" 
Undine  hesitated  for  a  fraction  of  a  moment.  "There 
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are  a  few  of  them  who  are  rather  jolly.  But  I  particu- 
larly want  you  to  meet  my  friend  the  Marquis  Roviano 
— he's  from  Rome;  and  a  lovely  Austrian  woman. 
Baroness  Adelsehein." 

Her  friend's  face  was  brushed  by  a  shade  of  distrust. 
"I  don't  know  as  I  care  much  about  meeting  for-, 
eigners,"  she  said  indifferently. 

Undine  smiled:  it  was  agreeable  at  last  to  be  able  to 
give  Indiana  a  "point"  as  valuable  as  any  of  hers  on 
divorce. 

"Oh,  some  of  them  are  awfully  attractive;  and 
they'll  make  you  meet  the  Americans." 

Indiana  caught  this  on  the  'uound:  one  b^an  to  see 
why  she  had  got  on  in  spite  of  everything. 

"Of  course  I'd  love  to  know  your  friends,"  she  said, 
kissing  Undine;  who  answered,  giving  back  the  kiss: 
"You  know  there's  nothing  on  earth  I  wouldn't  do  for 
you." 

Indiana  drew  back  lo  look  at  her  with  a  comic  gri- 
mace under  which  a  shade  of  anxiety  was  visible.  "  Wdl, 
that's  a  pretty  large  order.  But  there's  just  one  thing 
you  con  do,  dearest:  please  to  let  Mr.  RoUiver  alone!" 
"Mr.  RoUiver,  my  dear?"  Undine's  laugh  showed 
that  she  took  this  for  unmixed  comedy.  "That's  a  nice 
way  to  remind  me  that  you're  heaps  and  heaps  better- 
looking  than  I  am!" 

Indiana  gave  her  an  acute  glance.  "Millard  Binch 
didn't  think  so — not  even  at  the  very  end." 
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"Oh,  poor  Millard!"  The  women's  snules  mingled 
easily  over  the  common  reminiscence,  and  once  again, 
on  the  threshold.  Undine  enfolded  her  friend. 

In  the  li^t  erf  the  autumn  afternoon  she  paused  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door  of  the  Nouveau  Luxe,  and  looked 
aimlessly  forth  at  the  brave  spectacle  in  which  she 
seemed  no  longer  to  have  a  stake. 

Many  of  her  old  friends, had  already  returned  to 
Paris:  the  Harvey  ShaUums,  May  Beringer,  Dicky 
Bowles  and  other  wertward-bound  nomads  lingering 
on  for  a  glimpse  of  the  autumn  theatres  and  fashions 
before  hurrying  back  to  inaugurate  the  New  York 
season.  A  year  ago  Undine  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  Indiana  RoUiver  to  this  group— 
a  group  above  which  her  own  aspirations  already  beat 
an  impatient  wing.  Now  her  place  in  it  had  become 
too  precarious  for  her  to  force  an  entrance  for  her  pro- 
tectress. Her  New  York  friends  were  at  no  pains  to 
conceel  from  her  that  in  their  opinion  her  divorce  had 
been  a  blunder.  Their  logic  was  that  of  Apex  reversed. 
Since  she  had  not  been  "sure"  of  Van  Degen,  why  in 
the  world,  tbey  asked,  had  she  thrown  away  a  position 
she  was  sure  of?  Mrs.  Harvey  Shallum,  in  particular, 
had  not  scrupled  to  put  the  question  squarely.  "Chel- 
les  was  awfully  taken— he  would  have  introduced  you 
everywhere.  I  thought  you  were  wild  to  know  smart 
French  people;  I  thought  Harvey  and  I  weren't  good 
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enough  for  you  any  longer.  And  now  you've  doue  your 
best  to  spoil  eveiything!  Of  course  I  feel  for  you  tre- 
mendously— that's  the  reason  why  I'm  talking  so 
frankly.  You  must  be  horribly  depressed.  Come  and 
dine  to-night — or  no,  if  you  don't  mind  I'd  rather  you 
chose  another  evening.  I'd  forgotten  that  I'd  asked 
the  Jim  Driscolls,  and  it  might  be  uncomfortable — 
for  you  . . ." 

In  another  world  she  was  still  welcome,  at  first  per- 
haps even  i^ore  so  than  before:  the  world,  namely,  to 
which  she  had  proposed  to  present  Indiana  Rolliver. 
Roviano,  Madame  Addschein,  and  a  few  of  the  freer 
spirits  of  her  old  St.  Moritz  band,  reappearing  in  Paris 
with  the  close  of  the  watering-place  season,  had  quickly 
discovered  her  and  shown  a  keen  interest  in  her  liber- 
ation. It  appeared  in  some  mysterious  way  to  make 
her  more  available  for  their  purpose,  and  she  found 
that,  in  the  character  of  the  last  American  divorcee, 
she  was  even  regarded  as  eligible  to  the  small  and  in- 
timate inner  circL  of  their  loosely-knit  association.  At 
first  she  could  not  make  out  what  had  entitled  her  to 
this  privilege,  and  increasing  enlightenment  produced 
a  revolt  of  the  Apex  puritanism  which,  despite  some 
odd  accommodations  and  compliances,  still  carried  its 
head  so  high  in  her. 

Undine  had  been  perfectly  sincere  in  telling  Indiana 
Rolliver  that  she  was  not  "an  immoral  woman."  The 
pleasures  for  which  her  sex  took  such  risks  had  never 
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attracted  her,  and  she  did  not  even  crave  the  excite- 
ment of  having  it  thought  that  they  did.  She  wanted, 
pamionately  and  persistenUy,  two  things  which  she  be- 
lieved should  subsist  together  in  any  well-ordered  life: 
amusement  and  respecUbility;  and  despite  her  surface- 
sophistication  her  notion  of  amusement  was  hardly  less 
innocent  than  when  she  had  hung  on  the  plumber's 
fence  with  Indiana  Frusk. 

It  gave  her,  therefore,  no  satisfaction  to  find  herself 
included  among  Madame  Xdelschein's  intimates.  It 
embarrassed  her  to  feel  that  she  was  expected  to  be 
"queer"  and  "different,"  to  respond  to  pass-words  and 
talk  in  innuendo,  to  associate  with  the  equivocal  and 
the  subterranean  and  affect  to  despise  the  ingenuous 
daylight  joys  which  really  satisfied  her  soul.  But  the 
business  shrewdness  which  was  never  quite  dormant  in 
her  suggested  that  this  was  not  the  moment  for  such 
scruito.  She  must  make  the  best  of  what  she  could 
get  and  wait  her  chance  of  getting  something  better; 
and  meanwhile  the  most  practical  use  to  which  she 
could  put  her  shady  friends  was  to  flash  their  authentic 
nobility  in  the  dazried  eyes  of  Mrs.  BoUiver. 

With  this  object  in  view  she  made  haste,  in  a  fash- 
ionable tea-room  of  the  rue  de  Rivoli.  to  group  about 
Indiana  the  most  titled  members  of  the  band;  and  the 
felicity  of  the  occasion  would  have  been  unmarred  had 
she  not  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Raymond  de  CheUes 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
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She  had  not  seen  CheUes  since  her  return  to  Paris. 
It  had  seemed  preferable  to  leave  their  meeting  to 
chance,  and  the  present  chance  might  have  served 
as  weU  as  another  but  for  the  fact  that  among  his 
companions  were  two  or  three  of  the  most  eminent 
ladies  of  the  proud  quarter  beyond  the  Seine.  It  was 
what  Undine,  in  moments  of  discouragement,  charac- 
terized as  "her  luck"  that  one  of  these  should  be  the 
hated  Miss  Wincher  of  Potash  Springs,  who  had  now 
become  the  Marquise  de  Tr^zac.  Undine  knew  that 
Chelles  and  his  compatriots,  however  scandalized  at 
her  European  companions,  would  be  completely  indif- 
ferent to  Mrs.  Rolliver's  appearance;  but  one  gesture 
of  Madame  de  Trizac's  eye-glass  would  wave  Indiana 
to  her  place  and  thus  brand  the  whole  party  as 
"wrong." 

All  this  passed  through  Undine's  mind  in  the  very 
moment  of  her  noting  the  change  of  expression  with 
which  CheUes  had  signalled  his  recognition.  If  their 
encounter  could  have  occurred  in  happier  condiUons  it 
might  have  had  far-reaching  results.  As  it  was,  the 
crowded  state  of  the  tea-room,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween their  Ubles,  sufficienUy  excused  his  restricting 
his  greeting  to  an  eager  bow;  and  Undine  went  home 
heavy-hearted  from  this  first  attempt  to  reconstruct 
her  past. 

Her  spirits  were  not  lightened  by  the  developments 
of  the  next  few  days.  She  kept  herself  well  in  the  fore- 
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ground  of  Indiana's  life,  and  cultivated  toward  the 
rarely-visible  Rolliver  a  manner  in  which  impersonal 
admiration  for  the  statesman  was  tempered  with  the 
politest  indifference  to  the  man.  Indiana  seemed  to  do 
justice  to  her  efforts  and  to  be  reassured  by  the  result; 
but  still  there  came  no  hint  of  a  reward.  For  a  time 
Undine  restrained  the  question  on  her  lips;  but  one 
afternoon,  when  she  had  inducted  Indiana  into  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  Parisian  complexion-making,  the 
importance  of  the  service  and  the  confidential  mood 
it  engendered  seemed  to  warrant  a  discreet  allusion  to 
their  bargain. 

Indiana  leaned  back  among  her  cushions  with  an 
embarrassed  laugh. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I've  been  meaning  to  tell  you— it's 
off,  I'm  afraid.  T}  .linner  is,  I  mean.  You  see,  Mr. 
Van  Degen  has  feen  ^  ,u  'round  with  me,  and  the  very 

minute  I  asked  him  to  come  and  dine  he  guessed " 

"He  guessed — and  he  wouldn't?" 

"Well,  no.  He  wouldn't.  I  hate  to  tell  you." 

"Oh "  Undine  threw  off  a  vague  laugh.  "Since 

you're  intimate  enough  for  him  to  tell  you  thca  he  must 
have  told  you  more — told  you  something  to  justify 
his  behaviour.  He  couldn't — even  Peter  Van  Degen 
couldn't — ^just  simply  have  said  to  you:  'I  won't 
■ee  her."' 

Mrs.  Rolliver  hesitated,  visibly  troubled  to  the  point 
of  regretting  her  intervention. 
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"He  did  say  more?"  Undine  insuted.  "He  pive  you 
a  reason?" 

"He  said  you'd  know." 

"Oh,  how  base— how  base!"  Undine  was  trembling 
with  one  of  her  little-girl  rages,  the  storms  of  destmc- 
tive  fuiy  before  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spragg  had  cow- 
ered when  she  was  a  charming  golden-curled  cherub. 
But  life  had  administered  some  of  the  discipline  which 
her  parents  had  spared  her,  and  she  pulled  herself  to- 
gether with  a  gasp  of  pain.  "Of  course  he's  been  turned 
against  me.  His  wife  has  the  whole  of  New  York  behind 
her,  and  I've  no  one;  but  I  know  it  would  be  att  ri^t 
if  I  could  only  see  him." 

Her  friend  made  no  answer,  and  Undine  pursued, 
with  an  irrepressible  outbreak  of  her  old  vehemence: 
"Indiana  Rolliver,  if  you  won't  do  it  for  me  I'll  go 
straight  oflF  to  his  hotel  this  very  minute.  I'll  wait  there 
in  the  hall  till  he  sees  me!" 

Indiana  lifted  a  protesting  hand.  "Don't,  Undine — 
not  that!" 

"Why  not?" 

"Well— I  wouldn't,  that's  aU." 

"You  wouldn't?  Why  wouldn't  you?  You  must  have 
a  reason."  Undine  faced  her  with  levelled  brows. 
"Without  a  reason  you  can't  have  changed  so  utterly 
since  our  last  talk.  You  were  positive  enough  then  that 
I  had  a  right  to  make  him  see  me." 

Somewhat  to  her  surprise,  Indiana  made  no  eifort 
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to  elude  the  chaUenge.  "Yes,  I  did  think'«o  then.  But 
I  know  now  that  it  wouldn't  do  you  the  least  bit  of 
good." 

"Have  they  turned  him  so  completely  against  me? 
I  don't  care  if  they  have!  I  know  him— I  can  get  him 
back." 

"That's  the  trouble."  I  idiana  shed  on  her  a  gaze  of 
coW  compassion.  "It's  not  that  any  one  has  turned 

him  against  you.  It's  worse  than  that " 

"What  can  be?" 
"You'll  hate  me  if  I  t«U  you." 
"Then  you'd  better  make  him  tell  me  himself!" 
"I  can't.  I  tried  to.  The  trouble  is  that  it  was  pou 
—something  you  did,  I  mean.  Something  he  found  out 

about  you " 

Undine,  to  restrain  a  spring  of  anger,  had  to  clutch 
both  arms  of  her  chair.  "About  me?  How  fearfully 

false!  Why,  I've  never  even  looked  at  anybody !" 

"It's  nothing  of  that  kind."  Indiana's  mournful  head- 
shake  seemed  to  deplore,  in  Undme,  an  unsuspected 
moral  obtuseness.  "It's  the  way  you  acted  to  your  own 
husband." 

"I— my— to  Ralph?  He  reproaches  me  for  that? 
Peter  Van  Degen  does?" 

"Well,  for  one  particular  thing.  He  says  that  the  very 
day  you  went  off  with  him  last  year  you  got  a  cable 
from  New  York  telling  you  to  come  back  at  once  to 
Mr.  Marvdl,  who  was  desperately  ill." 
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"How  on  earth  did  he  know?"  The  ay  escaped  Un- 
dine bdfore  she  could  repress  it. 

"It's  true,  then?"  Indiana  exclaimed.  "Oh,  Un- 
dine  " 

Undine  sat  speechless  and  motionless,  the  anger 
bocen  to  terror  on  her  lips. 

Mrs.  RoUiver  turned  on  her  the  reproachful  gate  of 
the  deceived  benefactresx  "I  didn't  believe  it  when 
he  told  me;  I'd  never  have  thought  it  of  you.  Before 
you'd  even  applied  for  your  divorce!" 

Undine  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  charge  or  to 
defend  herself.  For  a  moment  she  was  lost  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  unseizable  clue — the  explanation  of  this 
monstrous  last  perversity  of  fate.  Suddenly  she  rose 
to  her  feet  with  a  set  face. 

"The  Marvells  must  have  told  him — the  beasts!" 
It  relieved  her  to  be  able  to  ciy  it  out. 

"It  was  your  husband's  sister — what  did  you  say 
her  name  was?  When  you  didn't  answer  her  cable,  she 
cabled  Mr.  Van  Degen  to  find  out  where  you  were  and 
tell  you  to  come  straight  back." 

Undine  stared.  "He  never  did!" 

"No." 

"Doesn't  that  show  you  the  story's  all  trumped  up? " 

Indiana  shook  her  head.  "He  said  nothing  to  you 
about  it  because  he  was  with  you  when  you  received 
the  first  cable,  aud  you  told  him  it  was  from  your  sis- 
ter-in-law, just  worrying  you  as  usual  to  go  home; 
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•nd  when  he  asked  if  there  was  anything  else  in  it 
you  said  there  wasn't  another  thing." 

Undine,  intently  following  her,  caught  at  this  with  a 
spring.  "Then  he  knew  it  all  along— he  admits  that? 
And  it  made  no  earthly  difference  to  him  at  the  time?  " 
She  turned  ahnost  victoriously  on  her  friend.  "Did  he 
happen  to  explain  that,  I  wonder?" 

"Yes."  Indiana's  longanimity  grew  almost  solemn. 
"It  came  over  him  gradually,  he  said.  One  day  when 
he  wasn't  feeling  very  weU  he  thought  to  himself: 
'Would  she  act  like  that  to  jn«  if  I  was  dying?'  And 
after  that  he  never  felt  the  same  to  you."  Indiana 
lowered  her  empuipied  lids.  "Men  have  their  feelings 
too— even  when  they're  carried  away  by  passion." 
After  a  pause  she  added:  "I  don't  know  as  I  can 
blame  him.  Undine.  You  see.  you  were  his  ideal." 

XXV 

T  TNDINE  Mahvell,  for  the  next  few  months. 

I_J    tasted  all  the  accumuhited  bitterness  of  failure. 

After  January  the  drifting  hordes  of  her  compatriots 

had  scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  leaving 

Paris  to  resume,  under  its  low  grey  sky,  iU  compacter 

winter  personality.  Noting,  from  her  more  and  more 

deserted  comer,  each  least  sign  of  the  social  revival. 

Undine  felt  herself  as  stranded  and  baffled  as  after  the 

ineffectual  summers  of  her  girlhood.  She  was  not  with- 
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out  poisible  altematiTCf ;  hut  the  sense  of  what  she 
had  lost  took  the  savour  from  all  that  was  left.  She 
might  have  attached  herself  to  some  migratory  group 
winged  for  Italy  or  Egypt;  but  the  prospect  of  travel 
did  not  in  itself  appeal  to  her,  and  she  was  doubtful  of 
its  social  benefit.  She  lacked  the  adventurous  curiosity 
which  seeks  its  occasion  in  the  unknown;  and  though 
she  could  work  doggedly  for  a  given  object  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  had  to  be  as  distinct  as  the  prize. 

Her  one  desire  was  to  get  back  an  uquivalent  of  the 
precise  value  she  had  lost  in  ceasing  to  be  Ralph  Mar- 
veil's  wife.  Her  new  visiting-card,  bearing  her  Christian 
name  in  place  of  her  husbanc  s,  was  like  the  coin  of  a 
debased  currency  testifying  to  her  diminished  trading 
capacity.  Her  restricted  means,  her  vacant  days,  all 
the  minor  irritations  of  her  life,  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  this  sense  of  a  lost  advantage.  Even  in  the 
narrowed  field  of  a  Parisian  winter  she  might  have 
made  herself  a  place  in  some  more  or  less  extra-social 
world;  but  her  experiments  in  this  line  gave  her  no 
pleasure  proportioned  to  the  possible  derogation. 
She  feared  to  be  as-jociated  with  "the  wrong  people," 
and  scented  a  shade  of  disrespect  in  every  amicable 
advance.  The  more  pressing  attentions  of  one  or  two 
men  she  had  formerly  known  filled  her  with  a  glow  of 
outraged  pride,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  Ufe  she  felt 
that  even  solitude  might  be  preferable  to  certain  kinds 
of  society. 
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Since  ai  health  was  the  most  plausible  pretext  for 
seclusion,  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  find  that  she  was 
really  growing  "nervous"  and  sleepmg  badly.  The 
doctor  she  summoned  advised  her  trying  a  small  quiet 
place  on  the  Riviera,  not  too  near  the  sea;  and  thither 
m  the  early  days  of  December,  she  transported  herself 
with  her  maid  and  an  omnibus-load  of  luggage. 

The  place  disconcerted  her  by  being  reaUy  small 
and  quiet,  and  for  a  few  A.ys  she  struggled  against 
the  desire  for  flight.  She  had  never  before  known  a 
world  as  colourless  and  degative  as  that  of  the  large 
white  hotel  where  everybody  went  to  bed  at  nine,  and 
donkey-rides  over  stony  hills  were  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  slow  drives  along  dusty  roads.  Many  of  the 
dwellers  in  this  temple  of  repose  found  even  these  ex- 
ercises too  stimulating,  and  preferred  to  sit  for  hours 
under  the  pahns  in  the  garden,  playing  PaUence.  em- 
broidering, or  reading  odd  volumes  of  Tauchnitz  Un- 
dine, driven  by  despair  to  an  inspection  of  the  hotel 
book-shelves,  discovered  that  scarx«ly  any  work  they 
contamed  was  complete;  but  this  did  not  seem  to 
trouble  the  readers,  who  continued  to  feed  their  leisure 
with  mutilated  fiction,  from  which  they  occasionally 
raised  their  eyes  to  glance  mistrustfully  at  the  new 
amval  sweeping  the  garden  gravel  with  her  frivolous 
draperies.  The  inmates  of  the  hotel  were  of  different 
nationaUties.  but  their  racial  differences  were  levelled 
by  tile  stamp  of  a  common  mediocrity.  All  differences  of 
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tongue,  of  cugtom,  of  physiognomy,  disappeared  in  this 
deep  community  of  insignificance,  which  was  like  some 
secret  bond,  with  the  manifold  signs  and  pass-words  of 
its  ignorances  and  its  imperceptions.  It  was  not  the 
heterogeneous  mediocrity  of  the  American  summer 
hotel,  where  the  lack  of  any  standard  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  tie,  but  an  organized  codified  dukess, 
in  conscious  possession  of  its  rights,  and  strong  in  the 
voluntary  ignorance  of  any  others. 

It  took  Undine  a  long  time  to  accustom  herself  to 
such  an  atmosphere,  and  meanwhile  she  fretted,  fumed 
and  flaunted,  or  abandoned  herself  to  long  periods  of 
fruitless  brooding.  Sometimes  a  flame  of  anger  shot  up 
in  her,  dismally  illuminating  the  path  she  had  travelled 
and  the  blank  wall  to  which  it  led.  At  other  moments 
past  and  present  were  enveloped  in  a  dull  fog  of  ran- 
cour which  distorted  and  faded  even  the  image  she 
presented  to  her  morning  mirror.  There  were  days 
when  every  young  face  she  saw  left  in  her  a  taste  of 
poison.  But  when  she  compared  herself  with  the  spec- 
imens of  her  sex  who  plied  their  languid  industries 
under  the  palms,  or  looked  away  as  she  passed  them  in 
hall  or  staircase,  her  spirits  rose,  and  she  rang  for  her 
maid  and  dressed  herself  in  her  newest  and  vividest. 
These  were  unprofitable  triumphs,  however.  She  never 
made  one  of  her  attacks  on  the  organized  disapproval 
of  the  community  without  feeling  she  had  lost  ground 
by  it;  and  the  next  day  she  would  lie  in  bed  and  send 
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down  capridou3  orfen,  for  food,  which  her  maid  would 
presently  remove  untouched,  with  instructions  to  trans- 
mit her  complaints  to  the  landlord. 
Sometimes  the  events  of  the  past  year,  ceaselessly 

revolymg  through  her  bra;.,  became  no  longerasubie,; 
for  cnticwm  or  justification  but  simply  a  series  of  pict- 
ures monotonously  unroUed.    Hour  by  hour,  in  such 
moods    she  re-lived  the  incidents  of  her  flight  with 
Peter  Van  Degen:  the  part  of  her  career  that,  since  it 
W  proved  a  fadure.  seemed  least  like  herself  and  most 
difficult  to  justify.  She  hid  gone  away  with  him.  and 
had  hved  with  him  for  two  months:  she.  Undine  Mar- 
vell.  to  whom  respecUbility  was  the  breath  of  life,  to 
whona  such  follies  had  always  been  muntelligible  and 
therefor*  me.cusable.-SLe  had  done  this  incredible 
thmg,  and  she  had  done  it  from  a  motive  that  seemed, 
at  the  Ume.  as  clear,  as  logical,  as  free  from  the  dis- 
torting mists  of  sentimentality,  as  any  of  her  father's 
financial  enterprises.  It  had  been  a  bold  move,  but  it 
had  been  as  carefully  calculated  as  the  happiest  Wall 
Street  "stroke."  She  had  gone  away  with  Peter  be- 
cause, after  the  decisive  scene  in  which  she  had  put 
her  power  to  the  test,  to  yield  to  him  seemed  the  surest 
means  of  victory.  Even  to  her  practical  intelligence  it 
was  dear  that  an  immediate  dash  to  Dakota  might  look 
too  calculated:  and  she  had  preserved  her  self-respect 
by  telhng  herself  that  she  was  reaUy  his  wife,  aadl 
no  way  to  blame  if  the  law  delayed  to  ratify  the  bond 
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She  was  stiU  persuaded  of  the  justness  of  her  reason- 
ing; but  she  now  saw  that  it  had  left  certain  risks 
out  of  account.  Her  life  with  Van  Degen  had  taught 
her  many  things.  The  two  had  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  spending  a  great  deal  of  money,  always  more 
and  more  money;  for  the  first  time  in  }ier  Ufe  she 
had  been  able  to  buy  everything  she  wanted.  For  a 
while  this  had  kept  her  amused  and  busy;   but  pres- 
ently she  began  to  perceive  that  her  companion's  view 
of  their  relation  was  not  the  same  as  hers.  She  saw  that 
he  had  always  meant  it  to  be  an  unavowed  tie,  screened 
by  Mrs.  ShaUum's  companionship  and  Clare's  careless 
tolerance;  and  that  on  those  terms  he  would  have 
been  ready  to  shed  on  their  adventure  the  brightest 
blaze  of  notoriety.  But  since  Undine  hod  insisted  on 
being  carried  off  like  a  sentimental  school-giri  he  meant 
to  shroud  the  affair  in  mystery,  and  was  as  zealous  in 
concealing  their  relation  ay  she  was  bent  on  proclaim- 
ing it.  In  the  "powerful"  novels  which  Popple  was 
fond  of  lending  her  she  i.„a  met  with  increasing  fre- 
quency the  type  of  heroine  who  scorns  to  love  clan- 
destinely, and  proclaims  the  sanctity  of  passion  and 
the  moral  duty  of  obeying  its  call.  Undine  had  been 
struck  by  these  arguments  as  justifying  and  even  en- 
nobling her  course,  and  had  let  Peter  understand  that 
she  had  been  actuated  by  the  highest  motives  in  openly 
associating  her  life  with  his,  but  he  had  opposed  a 
placid  insensibility  to  these  aUusions,  and  had  persisted 
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in  treating  her  a,  though  their  journey  were  the  kind 
of  escapade  that  a  man  of  the  world  is  bound  to  hide 
She  had  expected  him  to  take  her  to  all  the  showj- 
places  where  couples  like  themselve.    re  reUeved  from 
a  too  sustained  contemplation  of  nature  by  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  restaurant  and  the  gaming-table;  but 
he  had  carried  her  from  one  obscure  comer  of  Europe 
to  another,  shunning  fashionable  hotels  and  crowded 
i»ratenng-places,  and  displaying  an  ingenuity  in  the 
d«»veiy  of  the  unvisitAl  and  the  outH>f-sea«,n  that 
gave  then-  journey  an  odd  resemblance  to  her  melan- 
choly wedding-tour. 

She  had  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  remember 
that  the  Dakota  divorceK»urt  was  tie  objective  point 
of  this  later  honeymoon,  and  her  allusions  to  the 
fact  were  as  frequent  as  prudence  permitted.  Peter 
seemed  in  no  way  disturbed  by  them.  He  responded 
with  expressions  of  increasing  tenderness,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  another  piece  of  jewelry;  and  though  Undine 
could  not  remember  his  ever  voluntarily  bringing  up 
the  subject  of  their  marriage  he  did  not  shrink  from 
her  recurring  mention  of  it.  He  seemed  merely  too 
steeped  in  present  weU-being  to  think  of  the  future- 
and  she  ascribed  this  to  the  fact  that  his  faculty  of 
Mijoyment  could  not  proje<;t  itself  beyond  the  moment 
Her  business  was  to  make  each  of  their  days  so  agree- 
able that  when  the  last  came  he  should  be  conscious 
of  a  void  to  be  bridged  over  as  rapidly  as  possible; 
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and  when  she  thought  this  point  had  been  reached  she 
packed  her  trunks  and  started  for  Dakota. 

The  next  picture  to  foUow  was  that  of  the  dull 
Months  in  the  western  divorce-town,  where,  to  escape 
lonehness  and  avoid  comment,  she  had  cast  in  her  lot 
with  Mabel  Lipscomb,  who  had  lately  arrived  there 
on  the  same  errand. 

Undine,  at  the  outset,  had  been  sorry  for  the  friend 
whose  new  venture  seemed  likely  to  result  so  much 
less  bnlhantly  than  her  own;  but  compassion  had  been 
replaced  by  irriUtion  as  Mabel's  mipruned  vulgarities, 
her  enormous  encroaching  satisfaction  with  herself  and 
her  surroundings,  began  to  pervade  every  comer  of 
their  provisional  household.  Undine,  during  the  first 
months  of  her  exile,  had  been  sustained  by  the  fullest 
wnfidence  in  her  future.  When  she  had  parted  from 
V«i  Degen  she  had  felt  sure  he  meant  to  marry  her. 
and  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Lipscomb  was  fortified  by  no 
s.mUar  hope  made  her  easier  to  bear  with.  Undine  was 
almost  ashamed  that  the  unwooed  Mabel  should  be  the 
witness  of  her  own  felicity,  and  plann  i  to  send  her  off 
on  a  trip  to  Denvor  when  Peter  should  announce  his 
amval;  but  the  weeks  passed,  and  Peter  did  not  come. 
Mabel,  on  the  whole,  behawd  well  in  this  contingency. 
Undme.  in  her  first  e^ltation,  had  confided  all  her 
hopes  and  phms  to  her  friend,  but  Mabel  took  no  un- 
due advantage  of  the  confidence.  She  wa«  even  tactful  in 
her  loud  fond  clumsy  way,  with  a  tact  that  insistently 
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boomed  and  buzzed  about  its  victim's  head.  But  one 
day  she  mentioned  that  she  had  asked  to  dinner  a 
gentleman  from  LitUe  Rock  who  had  come  to  Dakota 
with  the  same  object  as  themselves,  and  whose  ac- 
quaintance she  had  made  through  her  lawyer. 

The  gentleman  from  Little  Rock  came  'o  dine,  and 
within  a  week  Undine  understood  that  Mabel's  future 
was  assured.  If  Van  Degen  had  been  at  hand  Undine 
would  have  smiled  with  him  at  poor  Mabel's  infatua- 
tion and  her  suitor's  cnideness.  But  Van  Degen  was 
not  there.  He  made  no  sign,  he  sent  no  excuse;  he  sim- 
ply continued  to  absent  himself;  and  it  was  Undine 
who,  in  due  course,  had  to  make  way  for  Mrs.  Lips- 
comb's caller,  and  sit  upstairs  with  a  novel  while  the 
drawing-room  below  was  given  up  to  the  enacting  of 
an  actual  love-story. 

Even  then,  even  to  the  end.  Undine  had  to  admit 
that  Mabel  had  behaved  "beautifuUy."  But  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  behave  beautifully  wten  one  is  get- 
ting what  one  wants,  and  when  some  one  else,  who 
has  not  always  been  altogether  kind,  is  not.  The  net 
result  of  Mrs.  Lipscomb's  magnanimity  was  that  when, 
on  the  day  of  parting,  she  drew  Undine  to  her  bosom 
with  the  hand  on  which  her  new  engagement-ring 
blazed.  Undine  hated  her  as  she  hated  everything  else 
connected  with  her  vain  exile  in  the  wilderness. 
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XXVI 

THE  next  phase  in  the  unrolling  vision  was  the 
episode  of  her  return  to  New  York.  She  had  gone 
to  the  Malibran,  to  her  parents — for  it  was  a  moment 
in  her  career  when  she  clung  passionately  to  the  con- 
formities, and  when  the  fact  of  being  able  to  say:  "I'm 
here  with  my  father  and  mother"  was  worth  paying 
for  even  in  the  discomfort  of  that  grim  abode.  Never- 
theless, it  was  another  thorn  in  her  pride  that  her 
parents  could  not — for  the  meanest  of  material  reasons 
— transfer  themselves  at  her  coming  to  one  of  the  big 
Fifth  Avenue  hotels.  When  she  had  suggested  it  Mr. 
Spragg  had  briefly  replied  that,  owing  to  the  heavy 
expenses  of  her  divorce  suit,  he  couldn't  for  the  moment 
afford  anything  better;  and  this  announcement  cast  a 
deeper  gloom  over  the  future. 

It  was  not  an  occasion  for  being  "nervous,"  however; 
she  had  learned  too  many  hard  facts  in  the  last  few 
months  to  think  of  having  recourse  to  her  youthful 
methods.  And  something  told  her  ^hat  if  she  made  the 
attempt  it  wo-Jd  be  useless.  Her  father  and  mother 
seem'sd  much  older,  seemed  tired  and  defeated,  like 
herself. 

Parents  and  daughter  bore  their  common  failure  in  a 
common  silence,  broken  only  by  Mrs.  Spragg's  occa- 
sional tentative  allusions  to  her  grandson.  But  her 
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anecdotes  of  Paul  left  a  deeper  silence  behind  them. 
Undine  did  not  want  to  talk  of  her  boy.  She  could 
forgpt  him  when,  as  she  put  it,  things  were  "going  her 
way,"  but  in  moments  of  discouragement  the  thought 
of  him  was  an  added  bitterness,  subtly  different  from 
her  other  bitter  thoughts,  and  harder  to  quiet.  It  had 
not  occurred  ;     her  to  tty  to  gain  possession  of  the 
child.  She  was  vaguely  aware  that  the  courts  had  given 
her  his  custody;  but  she  ha''  never  seriously  thought 
of  asserting  this  claim.  Her  parents'  diminished  means 
and  her  own  uncertain  future  made  her  regard  the 
care  of  Paul  as  an  additional  burden,  and  she  quieted 
her  scruples  by  thinking  of  him  as  "better  off"  with 
Ralph's  family,  and  of  herself  as  rather  touchingly 
disinterested  in  putting  his  welfare  before  b.  r  own. 
Poor  Mrs.  Sprang  was  pining  for  him,  but  Undine  re- 
jected her  artless  suggestion  +hat  Mrs.  Heeny  should 
be  sent  to  "bring  him  round."  "I  wouldn't  ask  them  a 
favour  for  the  world — they're  just  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  be  hateful  to  me,"  she  scornfully  declared;  but  it 
pained  her  that  her  boy  iihould  be  so  near,  yet  inac- 
cessible, and  for  the  first  tin-e  she  was  visited  by  un- 
wonted questionings  as  to  her  share  in  the  misfortunes 
that  had  befallen  her.  She  had  voluntarily  stepped  out 
of  her  social  frame,  and  the  only  person  on  whom  she 
could  with  any  satisfaction  have  laid  the  blame  was 
the  person  to  whom  her  mind  now  turned  with  a  be- 
lated tenderness.  It  was  thus,  in  fact,  that  she  thought 
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of  Ralph.  His  pride,  his  reserve,  al!  the  .-crot  expres- 
sions of  his  devotion,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  quiet 
manner,  even  his  disconcerting  irony:  these  seemed, 
in  contrast  to  what  she  had  since  known,  the  qualities 
essential  to  her  happiness.  She  could  console  herself 
only  by  regarding  it  as  part  of  her  sad  lot  that  pov- 
erty, and  the  relentless  animosity  of  his  family,  should 
have  put  an  end  to  so  perfect  a  union:  she  gradually 
began  to  look  on  herself  and  Ralph  as  the  victims  of 
dark  machinations,  and  when  she  mentioned  him  she 
spoke  forgivingly,  and  implied  that  "everything  might 
have  been  different"  if  "people"  had  n^t  "come  be- 
tween" them. 

She  had  arrived  in  Ne./  York  in  midseason,  and  the 
drei>d  of  seeing  familiar  faces  kept  her  shut  up  in  her 
room  at  the  Malibran,  reading  novels  and  brooding 
over  possibilities  of  escape.  She  tried  to  avoid  the  daily 
papers,  but  they  formed  the  staple  diet  of  her  parents, 
and  now  and  then  she  could  not  help  takinj;  one  up 
and  turning  to  the  "Society  Column."  Its  joer osal  pro- 
duced the  impression  that  the  season  jiust  be  the  gay- 
est New  York  had  evir  known.  The  Harmon  B.  Dris- 
coUs,  young  Jim  and  his  wife,  the  Thu  jar  Van  Degens, 
the  Chauncey  Ellings,  and  all  the  other  Fifth  Avenue 
potentates,  seemed  to  have  their  doors  pjrpetually 
open  to  a  stream  of  f^asters  among  whom  the  familiar 
presences  of  Grace  -eringer.  Bertha  Shallum,  Dicky 
Bowles  and  Claud  Wabingham  Popple  came  and  went 
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with  the  irritating  lameneu  of  the  figure*  in  a  stage- 
procession. 

Among  them  also  Peter  Van  Degen  presently  ap- 
peared. He  had  been  on  a  tour  around  the  world,  and 
Undine  could  not  look  at  a  newspaper  without  seeing 
some  allusion  to  his  progress.  After  his  return  she  no- 
ticed that  his  name  was  usually  coupled  with  his  wife's: 
he  and  Clare  seemed  to  be  celebrating  his  home-coming 
in  a  series  of  festivities,  and  Undine  guessed  that  he  had 
reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  before  the  world  the  evi- 
dences of  his  conjugal  a^id. 

Mrs.  Heeny's  clippings  supplied  her  with  such 
items  as  her  own  reading  missed;  and  one  day  the 
masseuse  appeared  with  a  long  article  from  the  leading 
journal  of  Little  Rock,  describing  the  brilliant  nuptials 
of  Mabel  Lipscomb — now  Mrs.  Homer  Branney — and 
her  departure  for  "the  Coast"  in  the  bridegrooia's 
private  car.  This  put  the  last  touch  to  Undine's  irrita- 
tion, and  the  next  morning  she  got  up  earlier  than  usual, 
put  on  her  most  effective  dress,  went  fcr  a  quick  walk 
around  the  Park,  and  told  her  father  when  she  came  in 
that  she  wanted  him  to  take  her  to  the  ?pera  that 
evening. 

Mr.  Spragg  stared  and  frowned.  "You  mean  you 
want  me  to  go  round  and  hire  a  box  for  you?" 

"Oh,  no."  Undine  coloured  at  the  infelicitous  allu- 
sion:   besides,  she  knew  now  that  the  smart  people 
who  were  "musical"  went  in  stalls 
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"I  only  want  two  good  seats.  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  stay  shut  up.  I  want  you  to  go  with  me,"  she 
added. 

Her  father  receiv»«l  the  latter  part  of  the  re(\  st 
without  comment:  he  seemed  to  have  gone  beyond 
surprise.  But  he  appeared  that  evening  at  dinner  in 
a  creased  and  loosely  fitting  dress-suit  '~-hich  he  had 
probably  not  put  on  since  the  last  time  lie  had  dined 
with  his  son-in-law,  and  he  and  Undine  drove  off  to- 
gether, leaving  Mrs.  Spragg  to  gaze  after  them  with 
the  pale  stare  of  Hecuba. 

Their  stalls  were  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  a 
around  them  swept  the  great  curve  of  boxes  at  which 
Undine  had  so  often  looked  up  in  the  remote  Stentorian 
days.  Then  all  had  been  one  indistinguishable  glitter, 
now  the  scene  was  full  of  familiar  details:  the  house  was 
thronged  with  people  she  knew,  and  every  box  seemed 
to  contain  a  parcel  of  her  past.  At  first  she  had  shrunk 
from  recognition;  but  gradually,  as  she  perceived  that 
no  one  noticed  her,  that  she  was  merely  part  of  the 
invisible  crowd  out  of  range  of  the  exploring  opera 
glasses,  she  felt  a  defiant  desire  to  make  herself  seen. 
When  the  performance  was  over  her  father  wanted  to 
leave  the  house  by  the  door  at  which  they  had  entered, 
but  she  guided  him  toward  the  stockholders'  entrance, 
and  pressed  her  way  among  the  furred  and  jewelled 
ladies  waiting  for  their  motors.  "Oh,  it's  the  wrong 
door — never  mind,  we'll  walk  to  the  comer  and  get  a 
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cab,"  she  exclaimed,  speaking  loudly  enough  to  be 
overheard.  Two  or  three  heads  turned,  and  she  met 
Dicify  Bowles's  glance,  and  returned  his  laughing  bow. 
The  woman  talking  to  him  looked  around,  coloured 
slightly,  and  made  a  barely  perceptible  motion  of  her 
head.  Just  beyond  her,  Mrs.  Chauncey  filling,  plumed 
and  purple,  stared,  parted  her  Ups,  and  turned  to  say 
something  important   to   young  Jim    DriscoU,   who 
looked  up  involuntarily  and  then  squared  his  shoulders 
and  gazed  fixedly  at  a  distant  point,  as  people  do  at 
a  funeral.  Behind  them'  Undine  caught  sight  of  Clare 
Van  Degen;  she  stood  alone,  and  her  face  was  pale  and 
lisUess.  "Shall  I  go  up  and  speak  to  her?"  Undine 
wondered.  Some  intuition  told  her  that,  alone  of  all 
tL'j  women  present,   Clare  might  have  greeted  her 
kindly;  but  she  hung  back,  and  Mrs.  Harmon  DriscoU 
surged  by  on  Popple's  arm.  Popple  crimsoned,  coughed, 
and  signalled  despoticaUy  to  Mrs.  DriscoU's  foofanan. 
Over  his  shoulder  Undine  received  a  bow  from  Charles 
Bowen,  and  behind  Bowen  she  sav  two  or  three  other 
men  she  knew,  and  read  in  their  faces  surprise,  curi- 
osity, and  the  wish  to  show  their  pleasure  at  seeing 
her.  But  she  grasped  her  father's  iirm  and  drew  him 
out  among  the  entangled  motors  and  vociferating  po- 
licemen. 

NeiUier  she  nor  Mr.  Spragg  spoke  a  word  on  the 
way  home;  but  when  they  reached  the  Malibran  her 
father  followed  her  up  to  her  room.  She  had  dropped 
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her  cloak  and  stood  before  the  wardrobe  mirror  study- 
ing her  reflection  when  he  came  up  behind  her  and  she 
saw  that  he  was  looking  at  it  too. 

"Where  did  that  necklace  come  from?" 

Undine's  neck  grew  pink  under  the  shining  circlet. 
It  was  the  first  time  since  her  return  to  New  York  that 
she  had  put  on  a  low  dress  and  thus  uncovered  the 
string  of  pearls  she  always  wore.  She  made  no  answer; 
and  Mr.  Spragg  continued:  "Did  your  husband  give 
them  to  you?" 

"  Ralph  !"  She  could  not  restrain  a  laugh. 

"Who  did,  then?" 

Undine  remained  silent.  She  really  had  not  thought 
about  the  pearls,  except  in  so  far  as  she  consciously 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  possessing  them;  and  her 
father,  habitually  so  tmobservant,  had  seemed  the  last 
person  likely  to  raise  the  awkward  question  of  their 
origin. 

"Why "  she  began,  without  knowing  wlut  she 

meant  to  say. 

"I  guess  you  better  send  'em  back  to  the  party  they 
belong  to,"  Mr.  Spragg  continued,  in  a  voice  she  did 
not  know. 

"They  belong  to  me!"  she  flamed  up. 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  she  had  grown  suddenly  small 
and  insignificant.  "You  better  send  'em  back  to  Peter 
Van  Degen  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,"  he 
said  as  he  went  out  of  the  room. 
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As  far  as  Undine  could  remember,  it  was  the  first 
time  in  her  life  that  he  had  ever  ordered  her  to  do  any- 
thing; and  when  the  door  closed  on  him  she  had  the 
distinct  sense  that  the  question  had  closed  with  it. 
and  that  she  would  have  to  obey.  She  took  the  pearls 
off  and  threw  them  from  her  angrily.  The  humiliation 
her  father  had  inflicted  on  her  was  merged  with  the 
humiliation  to  which  she  had  subjected  herself  in  going 
to  the  opera,  and  she  had  never  before  hated  her  life 
as  she  hated  it  then. 

AU  night  she  lay  sleepfess,  wondering  miserably  what 
to  do;  and  out  of  her  hatred  of  her  life,  and  her  hatred 
of  Peter  Van  Degen,  Uiere  gradually  grew  a  loaUiing  of 
Van  Degen's  pearls.  How  could  she  have  kept  tiiem, 
how  have  continued  to  wear  them  about  her  neck? 
Only  her  absorption  in  oUier  cares  could  have  kept  her 
from  feeling  tiie  humiliation  of  carrying  about  with  her 
the  price  of  her  shame.  Her  novel-reading  had  filled 
her  mind  witii  tiie  vocabulary  of  outraged  virtue,  and 
with  pathetic  allusions  to  woman's  frailty,  and  while 
she  pitied  herself  she  Uiought  her  father  heroic.  She 
was  proud  to  tiiink  tiiat  she  had  such  a  man  to  defend 
her,  and  rejoiced  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  express 
her  scorn  of  Van  Degen  by  sending  back  his  jewels. 

But  her  righteous  ardour  gradually  cooled,  and  she 

was  left  once  more  to  face  tiie  dreary  problem  of  tiie 

future.  Her  evening  at  tiie  opera  had  shown  her  tiie 

impossibility  of  remaining  in  New  York.  She  had  nei- 
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ther  the  skill  nor  the  power  to  fight  the  forces  of  indif- 
ference leagued  against  her:  she  must  get  away  at  once, 
and  try  to  make  a  fresh  start.  But,  as  usual,  the  lack  of 
money  hampered  her.  Mr.  Spragg  could  no  longer 
afford  to  make  her  the  allowance  she  had  intermittently 
received  from  him  during  the  first  years  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  since  she  was  now  without  child  or  house; 
hold  she  could  hardly  make  it  a  grievance  that  he  had 
reduced  her  income.  But  what  he  allowed  her,  even 
with  the  addition  of  her  alimony,  was  absurdly  insuffi- 
cient. Not  that  she  looked  far  ahead;  she  had  always 
felt  herself  predestined  to  ease  and  luxury,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  future  adapted  to  her  present  budget 
did  not  occur  to  her.  But  she  desperately  wanted 
enough  money  to  carry  her  without  anxiety  through 
the  coming  year. 

When  her  breakfast  tray  was  brought  in  she  sent  it 
away  untouched  and  continued  to  lie  in  her  darkened 
room.  She  knew  that  when  she  got  up  she  must  send 
back  the  pearls;  but  there  was  no  longer  any  satisfac- 
tion in  the  thought,  and  she  lay  listlessly  wondering 
how  she  could  best  transmit  them  to  Van  Degen. 

As  she  lay  there  she  heard  Mrs.  Heeny's  voice  in 
the  passage.  Hitherto  she  had  avoided  the  masseuse, 
as  she  did  every  one  else  associated  with  her  past. 
Mrs.  Heeny  had  behaved  with  extreme  discretion,  re- 
fraining from  all  direct  allusions  to  Undine's  misad- 
venture; but  her  silence  was  obviously  the  criticbm 
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of  a  superior  mind.  Once  again  Undine  had  disregarded 
her  injunction  to  "go  slow."  with  resulU  that  justified 
the  warning.  Mrs.  Heeny'^  very  reserve,  however,  now 
marked  her  as  a  safe  adviser;  and  Undine  sprang  up 
and  called  her  in.  rep 

"My  sakes.  Undine!  You  look's  if  you'd  been  «,t- 
ting  up  all  night  with  a  remains!"  the  masseuse  ex- 
claimed in  her  round  rich  tones. 

Undine,  without  answering,  caught  up  the  pearls 
and  thrust  them  into  Mrs.  Heeny's  hands. 

"Good  land  alive!"  The  masseuse  dropped  into  a 

chair  and  let  the  twist  slip  through  her  fat  flexible 

fingers.  "WeU.  you  got  a  fortune  right  round  your 

neck  whenever  you  wear  them.  Undine  Spragg." 

Undine  murmured  something  indistinguishable    "I 

want  you  to  take  them "  she  began. 

"Take  'em?  Where  to?" 

"Why,  to         "  She  was  checked  by  the  wondering 
«mplicity  of  Mrs.  Heeny's  stare.  The  masseuse  must 
know  where  the  pearls  had  come  from,  yet  it  had  evi- 
dently not  occurred  to  her  that  Mrs.  Marvell  was  about 
to  ask  her  to  return  them  to  their  donor.  In  the  light 
of  Mrs.  Heeny's  unclouded  gaze  the  whole  episode 
took  on  a  diflferent  aspect,  and  Undine  began  to  be 
vaguely  astonished  at  her  immediate  submission  to 
her  father's  will.  The  pearls  were  hers,  after  alli 
"To  be  re-strung?"  Mrs.  Heeny  placidly  suggested. 
Why,  yo.-  d  oughter  to  have  it  done  right  here  before 
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your  eyes,  with  pearls  that  are  worth  what  these 
are." 

As  Undine  listened,  anew  thought  shaped  itself. 
She  could  not  continue  to  wear  the  pearls:  the  idea 
had  become  intolerable.  But  for  the  first  time  she  saw 
what  they  might  be  converted  into,  and  what  they 
might  rescue  her  from;  and  suddenly  she  brought  out: 
"Do  you  suppose  I  could  get  anything  for  them?" 

"Get  anything?  Why,  what " 

"Anything  like  what  they're  worth,  I  mean.  They 
cost  a  lot  of  money:  they  came  from  the  biggest  place 
in  Paris."  Under  Mrs.  Heeny's  simplifying  eye  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  make  these  explanations.  "I 
want  you  to  try  and  sell  them  for  me — I  want  you  to 
do  the  best  you  can  with  them.  I  can't  do  it  myself 
— but  you  must  swear  you'll  never  tell  a  soul,"  she 
pressed  on  breathlessly. 

"Why,  you  poor  child — it  ain't  the  first  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Heeny,  coiling  the  pearls  in  her  big  palm.  "It's  a 
pity  too:  they're  such  beauties.  But  you'll  get  others," 
she  added,  as  the  necklace  vanished  into  her  bag. 

A  few  days  later  there  appeared  frrm  the  same 
receptacle  a  bundle  of  banknotes  considerable  enough 
to  quiet  Undine's  last  scruples.  She  no  longer  under- 
stood why  she  had  hesitated.  Why  should  she  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  back  the  pearls  to  Van 
Degen?  His  obligation  to  her  represented  far  more 
than  the  relatively  small  sum  she  had  been  able  to 
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realize  on  the  ne(*Iace.  She  hid  the  mon^  in  her  dress, 
and  when  Mrs.  Heeny  had  gone  on  to  Mrs.  Spragg's 
room  she  drew  the  packet  out,  and  counting  the  bills 
over,  murmured  to  herself:  "Now  I  can  get  away!" 

Her  Oiie  thought  was  to  return  to  Europe;  but  she 
did  not  want  to  go  alone.  The  vision  of  her  soliteiy  fig- 
ure adrift  in  the  spring  mob  of  trans-Atlantic  pleasure- 
seekers  depressed  and  mortified  her.  She  would  be 
sure  to  run  across  acquaintances,  and  Uiey  would  in- 
fer that  she  was  in  qu3st  of  a  new  opportunity,  a  fresh 
start,  and  would  suspec*  her  of  trying  to  use  them  for  the 
purpose.  The  tiiought  was  repugnant  to  her  newly 
awakened  pride,  and  she  decided  that  if  she  went  to 
Europe  her  father  and  mother  must  go  with  her.  The 
project  was  a  bold  one,  and  when  she  broached  it  she 
had  to  run  the  whole  gamut  of  Mr.  Spragg's  irony. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  she  expected  to  do  with  him 
when  jhe  got  him  there;  whether  she  meant  to  intro- 
duce him  to  "aU  those  old  Kings,"  how  she  thought  he 
and  her  mother  would  look  in  oo.-rt  dress,  and  how  she 
supposed  he  was  going  to  get  on  without  his  New  York 
paper.  But  Undine  had  been  aware  of  having  what  he 
himself  would  have  caUed  "a  pull"  over  her  father 
since,  the  day  after  tixeir  visit  to  the  opera,  he  had  taken 
her  aside  to  ask:  "You  sent  back  those  pearls?"  and 
she  had  answered  coldly:  "Mrs.  Heeny's  taken  them." 
After  a  moment  of  half-bewildered  resistance  her 
parents,  perhaps  secretiy  flattered  by  this  first  expres- 
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sion  of  her  need  for  them,  had  yielded  to  her  entreaty, 
packed  their  trunks,  and  stoically  set  out  for  the  un- 
known. Neither  Mr.  Spragg  nor  his  wife  had  ever 
before  been  iit  of  their  country;  and  Undine  had  not 
understood,  till  they  stood  beside  her  tongue-tied  and 
helpless  on  the  dock  at  Cherbourg,  the  task  she  had 
undertaken  in  uprooting  them.  Mr.  Spragg  had  never 
been  physically  active,  but  on  foreign  shores  he  was 
seized  by  a  strange  restlessness,  and  a  helpless  depend- 
ence on  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Spragg's  long  habit  of  apathy 
was  overcome  by  her  dread  of  being  left  alone  when 
her  husband  and  Undine  went  out.  and  she  delayed 
and  impeded  their  expeditions  by  insisting  on  accom- 
panying them;  so  that,  much  as  Undine  disliked  sight- 
seeing, there  seemed  no  alternative  between  "going 
roimd"  with  her  parents  and  shutting  herself  up  with 
them  in  the  crowded  hotels  to  which  she  successively 
transported  them. 

The  hoteb  were  the  only  European  institutions  that 
really  interested  Mr.  Spragg.  He  considered  them 
manifestly  inferior  to  those  at  home ;  but  he  was  haunted 
by  a  statistical  curiosity  as  to  their  size,  their  number, 
their  cost  and  their  capacity  for  housing  and  feeding  the 
incalculable  hordes  of  his  countrymen.  He  went  through 
galleries,  churches  and  museums  in  a  stolid  silence  like 
his  daughter's;  but  in  the  hotels  he  never  ceased  to  en- 
quire and -investigate,  questioning  every  one  who  could 
speak  English,  comparing  bills,  collecting  prospectuses 
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and  computing  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  probable 
return  on  the  investment.  He  regarded  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  cold-storage  system  as  one  more  proof  of 
European  inferiority,  and  no  longer  wondered,  iU  the 
absence  of  the  room-to-room  telephone,  that  foreigners 
hadn't  yet  mastered  the  first  principles  of  time-saving. 
After  a  few  weeks  it  became  evident  to  both  parents 
and  daughter  that  their  unnatural  association  could 
not  continue  m-:.h  longer.  Mrs.  Spragg's  shrinking 
from  everything  new  and  unfamiliar  had  developed 
into  a  kind  of  setUed  terror,  and  Mr.  Spragg  had  begun 
to  be  depressed  by  the  incredible  number  of  the  hotels 
and  their  simply  incalculable  housing  capacity. 

"It  ain't  that  they're  any  great  shakes  in  themselves, 
any  one  of  'em;  but  there's  such  a  dam..'  lot  of  'em: 
they're  as  thick  as  mosquitoes,  every  place  you  go." 
And  he  began  to  reckon  up.  on  slips  of  paper,  on  the 
backs  of  bills  and  the  margins  of  old  newspapers,  the 
number  of  traveUers  who  could   be  simultaneously 
lodged,  bathed  and  boarded  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
"Five  hundred  bedrooms— three  hundred  bath-rooms- 
no;  thrvie  hundred  and  fifty  bath-rooms,  that  one  has: 
that  makes,  supposing  two-thirds  of  'em  double  up- 
do you  s'pose  as  many  as  that  do,  Undie?  That  porter 
at  Lucerne  told  me  the  Germans  slept  three  in  a  room 
-weU.  caU  it  eight  hundred  people;  and  three  meals  a 
day  per  head;  no,  four  meals,  with  that  afternoon  tea 
they  take;  and  the  last  place  we  were  at— 'way  up 
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on  that  mountain  there — ^why,  there  were  seventy-five 
hotels  in  that  one  spot  aloae,  and  all  jam  full — well,  it 
beats  me  to  know  where  all  the  people  come  from. . ." 

He  had  gone  on  in  this  fashion  for  what  seemed  to 
his  daughter  an  endless  length  of  days;  and  then  sud- 
denly he  had  roused  himself  to  say:  "See  here,  Undie, 
I  L  <t  tc  go  back  and  make  the  money  to  pay  for  all 
this. 

There  had  been  no  question  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  three  of  Undine's  returning  with  them;  and  after 
she  had  conveyed  them  to  their  steamer,  and  seen  their 
vaguely  relieved  faces  merged  in  the  handkerchief- 
waving  throng  along  the  taffraU,  she  had  returned 
alone  to  Paris  and  made  her  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  Indiana  Rolliver. 


xxvn 

SHE  was  still  brooding  over  this  last  failure  when 
one  afternoon,  as  she  loitered  on  the  hotel 
terrace,  she  was  approached  by  a  young  woman  whom 
she  had  seen  sitting  near  the  wheeled  chair  of  an  old 
lady  wearing  a  crumpled  black  bonnet  under  a  funny 
fringed  parasol  with  a  jointed  handle. 

The  young  wonuin,  who  was  small,  slight  and  brown, 
was  dressed  with  a  disregard  of  the  fashion  which  con- 
trasted oddly  with  the  mauve  powder  on  her  face  and 
the  traces  of  artificial  colour  in  her  dark  untidy  hair. 
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She  looked  as  if  Ae  might  have  «ver«l  different  per- 
«.nal.tie,.  and  as  if  the  ono  of  the  moment  had  been 
hanging  up  a  long  time  in  her  wardrobe  and  been  hur- 
nedly  taken  down  as  probably  good  enough  for  the 
present  occasion. 

With  her  hands  in  her  jacket  pockets,  and  an  agree- 
able smile  on  her  boyish  face,  she  stroUed  up  to  Undine 
and  asked,  in  a  pretty  variety  of  Parisian  English,  if 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  speak;.!g  to  Mrs.  MarveU 

On  Undine's  assenting,  the  smUe  grew  more  alert 
and  the  lady  continued:  "I  think  you  know  my  friend 
SachaAdelschein?" 

No  question  could  have  been  less  welcome  to  Un- 
dme.  If  there  was  one  p-  mt  on  which  she  was  doggedly 
and  puritanically  resolved,  it  was  that  no  extremes  of 
social  adversity  should  ever  again  draw  her  into  the 
group  of  people  among  whom  Madame  Adelschein  too 
conspicuously  figured.  Since  her  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
wm  over  Indiana  by  introducing  her  to  that  group, 
Undme  had  been  righteously  resolved  to  remain  aloof 
from  It;  and  she  was  drawing  herself  up  to  her  loftiest 
height  of  disapproval  when  the  stranger,  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  it,  went  on:  "Sacha  speaks  of  you  so  often- 
she  admires  you  so  much.-I  think  you  know  also  my 
cousin  CheUes,"  she  added,  looking  into  Undine's  eyes 
"I  am  the  Princess  Estradina.  I've  come  here  with 
my  mother  for  the  air." 
The  murmur  of  negation  died  on  Undine's  lips.  She 
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found  kendf  grappling  with  a  new  lodal  riddle,  and 
such  (urpriies  were  always  stimulating.  The  name  of  the 
untidy-looking  yoimg  woman  she  had  been  about  to 
repel  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  impregnable 
quarter  beyond  the  &■  iie.  No  one  figured  more  largely 
in  the  Parisian  chronicle  than  the  Princess  Estradina, 
and  no  name  more  impressively  headed  the  list  at  every 
marriage,  funeral  and  philanthropic  entertainment  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain  than  that  of  her  mother, 
the  Duchesse  de  Dordogne,  who  must  be  no  other  than 
the  old  woman  sitting  in  the  Bath-chair  with  the 
crumpled  bonnet  and  the  ridiculous  sunshade. 

But  it  was  not  the  appearance  of  the  two  ladies  that 
mrprised  Undine.  She  knew  that  social  gold  does  not 
always  glitter,  and  that  the  lady  she  had  heard  spoken 
of  as  Lili  Estradina  was  notoriously  careless  of  the  con- 
ventions; but  that  she  should  boast  of  her  intimacy 
with  Madame  Adelschein,  and  use  it  as  a  pretext  for 
naming  herself,  overthrew  all  Undine's  hierarchies. 

"Yes — it's  hideously  dull  here,  and  I'm  djring  of  it. 
Do  come  over  and  speak  to  my  mother.  She's  dying  of 
it  too;  but  don't  tell  her  so,  because  she  hasn't  found 
it  out.  There  were  so  many  things  our  mothers  never 
found  out,"  the  Princess  rambled  on,  with  her  half- 
mocking  half -intimate  smile;  and  in  another  moment 
Undine,  thrilled  at  having  Mrs.  Spragg  thus  coupled 
with  a  Duchess,  found  herself  seated  between  mother 
and  daughter,  and  responding  by  a  radiant  blush  to 
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the  elder  lady's  amiable  opening:  "You  know  my 
nephew  Raymond— he's  your  great  admirer." 

How  had  it  happened,  whither  would  it  lead,  how 
long  could  it  last?  The  questions  raced  throu  "      Un- 
dine's brain  as  she  sat  Ustening  to  Ler  new  friends— 
they  se    led  already  too  friendly  to  be  caUed  acquaint- 
ances.i-     plying  to  their  enquiries,  and  trying  to  think 
far  enough  ahead  to  guess  what  they  would  expect  her 
to  say,  and  what  tone  it  would  be  weU  to  take.  She  was 
used  to  such  feats  of  mental  agility,  and  it  was  instinc- 
tive with  her  to  became,  for  the  moment,  the  person 
she  thou^t  her  interiocutors  expected  her  to  be;  but 
ibe  had  never  had  quite  so  new  a  part  to  play  at  such 
short  notice.  She  took  her  cue,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Princess  Estradina,  in  her  mother's  presence, 
made  no  farther  allusion  to  her  dear  friend  Sacha,  and 
set  jied  somehow,  though  sh»>  continued  to  chat  on  in 
the  same  easy  strain,  to  look  diffe  'jiUy  and  throw  out 
different  impUcations.  All  these  shades  of  demeaL  ..:r 
were  immwliately  perceptible  to  Undine,  who  tried  to 
adapt  herself  to  them  by  oombinin^  in  her  manner  a 
mixture  of  Apex  dash  and  New  York  dignity;  and  tixe 
resiJt  was  so  successful  that  when  she  rose  to  go  Uie 
Princess,  witii  a  hand  on  her  arm,  said  almost  wist- 
fully: "You're  staying  on  too?  Then  do  take  pity  on 
us!  We  might  go  on  some  trips  together;  and  in  Uie 
evenings  we  could  make  a  bridge."       ' 
A  new  life  began  for  Undine.  The  Princess,  chained 
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to  her  motWi  aide,  and  frankly  lettiTe  under  her 
filial  duty,  dung  to  her  new  acquaintance  with  a  per- 
aitence  too  flattering  to  be  analysed.  "My  dear,  I  was 
on  the  brink  of  luicide  when  I  saw  your  name  in  the 
viaiton'  list,"  ihe  explained;  and  Undine  felt  like  an- 
swering that  (he  had  nearly  reached  the  tame  pan 
when  the  Princess's  thin  little  hand  had  been  held  out 
to  her.  For  the  moment  she  was  dizzy  with  the  effect 
of  that  random  gesture.  Here  she  was,  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  her  fortunes,  miraculously  rdiabilitated,  re- 
instated, -  d  restored  to  the  old  victorious  sense  of 
her  youth  and  her  Dower!  Her  sole  graces,  her  unaided 
pr  '  olity,  had  worked  the  miracle;  how  shoidd  she 
nc      .list  in  them  hereafter? 

A  1e  from  her  feeling  of  concrete  attunment.  Un- 
dine fvas  deeply  interested  in  her  new  friends.  The 
Princess  and  her  mother,  in  their  different  ways,  were 
different  from  any  one  else  she  had  known.  The  Prin- 
cess, who  might  haye  been  of  any  age  between  twenty 
and  forty,  had  a  small  triangular  face  with  caressing 
impudent  eyes,  a  smile  like  a  silent  whistle  and  the 
gait  of  a  baker's  boy  balancing  his  basket.  She  wore 
either  baggy  shabby  clothes  like  a  man's,  or  rich  dra- 
peries that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  rained  on;  and  she 
Kumed  equally  at  eeae  in  either  style  of  dress,  and 
carelessly  unconscious  of  both.  She  was  extremely 
familiar  and  unblushingly  inquisitive,  but  she  never 
gave  Undine  the  time  to  ask  her  any  questions  or  the 
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opportunity  to  venture  on  any  freedom  with  her. 
Nevertheless  she  did  not  scruple  to  talk  of  her  senti- 
mental experiences,  and  seemed  surprised,  and  rather 
disappointed,  that  Undine  had  so  few  to  relate  in  re- 
turn. She  playfully  accused  her  beautiful  new  friend 
of  being  eachott^e,  and  at  the  sight  of  Undine's  blush 
cried  out:  "Ah,  you  funny  Americans!  Why  do  you  all 
behave  as  if  love  were  a  secret  infirmity?" 

The  old  Duchess  was  even  more  impressive,  because 
she  fitted  better  intp  Undine's  preconceived  picture  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  and  was  more  like  the 
people  with  whom  she  pictured  the  former  Nettie 
Wincher  as  living  in  privileged  intimacy.  The  Duchess 
was,  indeed,  more  amiable  and  accessible  than  Undine's 
conception  of  a  Duchess,  and  displayed  a  curiosity  as 
gi  -at  as  her  daughter's,  and  much  more  pueiile,  con- 
cerning her  new  friend's  history  and  habits.  But 
through  hei  mild  prattle,  and  in  spite  of  her  limited 
perceptions.  Undine  felt  in  her  the  same  clear  impene- 
trable barrier  that  she  ran  against  occasionally  in  the 
Princess;  and  she  was  beginning  to  understand  that 
this  barrier  represented  a  number  of  things  about 
which  she  hen^elf  had  yet  to  learn.  She  would  not  have 
known  this  a  few  years  earlier,  nor  would  she  have 
seen  in  the  Duchess  anything  but  the  ruin  of  an  ugly 
woman,  dressed  in  clothes  that  Mrs.  Spragg  wouldn't 
have  touched.  The  Duchess  certamly  looked  like  a 
ruin;  but  Undine  now  saw  that  she  looked  like  the 
ruin  of  a  castle. 
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The  Princess,  who  was  unofficially  separated  from 
her  husband,  had  with  her  her  two  little  girls.  She 
seemed  extremely  attached  to  both — though  avowing 
for  the  younger  a  preference  she  frankly  ascribed  to 
the  interesting  accident  of  its  parentage — and  she  could 
not  understand  that  Undine,  as  to  whose  domestic 
difficulties  she  minutely  informed  herself,  should  have, 
consented  to  leave  her  child  to  strangers.  "For,  to  one's 
child,  every  one  but  one's  self  is  a  stranger;  and  what- 
ever your  Sgarementa "  she  began,  breaidng  off  with 

a  stare  when  Undine  interrupted  her  to  explain  that 
the  courts  had  ascribed  all  the  wrongs  in  the  case  to 

her  husband.  "But  then — ^but  then "  murmured 

the  Princess,  turning  away  from  the  subject  as  if 
checked  by  too  deep  an  abyss  of  difference. 

The  incident  had  embarrassed  Undine,  and  though 
she  tried  to  justify  herself  by  allusions  to  her  boy's 
dependence  on  his  father's  family,  and  to  the  duty  of 
not  standing  in  his  way,  she  saw  that  she  made  no 
impression.  "Whatever  one's  errors,  one's  child  be- 
longs to  one,"  her  hearer  continued  to  repeat;  and  Un- 
dine, who  was  frequently  scandalized  by  the  Princess's 
conversation,  now  found  herself  in  the  odd  position  of 
having  to  set  a  watch  upon  her  own  in  order  not  to 
scandalize  the  Princess. 

Each  day,  nevertheless,  strengthened  her  hold  on 

her  new  friends.  After  her  first  flush  of  triumph  she 

began  indeed  to  suspect  that  she  had  been  a  slight 

disappointment  to  the  Princess,  had  not  completely 
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jiutified  the  hopes  raised  by  the  doubtful  honour  of 
being  one  of  Sacha  Adelschein's  intimates.   Undine 
guessed  that  the  Princess  had  expected  to  find  her 
more  amusing,  "queerer,"  more  startling  in  speech  and 
conduct.  Though  by  instinct  she  was  none  of  these 
things,  she  was  eager  to  go  as  far  as  was  expected; 
but  she  felt  that  her  audacities  were  on  rines  too  normal 
to  be  interesting,  and  that  the  Princess  thought  her 
rather  school-girlish  and  old-fashioned.  StUl,  they  had 
in  cor  mon  their  youth,  their  boredom,  their  high  spirits 
and  their  hunger  for  amusement;  and  Undine  was 
making  the  most  of  these  ties  when  one  day,  coming 
back  from  a  trip  to  Monte-Carlo  with  the  Princess, 
she  was  brought  up  short  by  the  sight  of  a  lady— evi- 
dently a  new  arrival— who  was  seated  in  an  attitude 
of  respectful  intimacy  beside  the  old  Duchess's  chair. 
Undine,  advancing  unheard  over  the  fine  gravel  of  the 
garden  path,  recognized  at  a  glance  the  Marquise  de 
Tr&ac's  drooping  nose  and  disdainful  back,  and  at  the 
same  moment  heard  her  say :  "—And  her  husband?  " 

"Her  husband?  But  she's  an  American— she's  di- 
vorced," the  Duchess  replied,  as  if  she  were  merely 
stating  the  same  fact  in  two  different  ways;  and  Un- 
dine stopped  short  with  a  pang  of  apprehension. 

The  Princess  came  up  behind  her.    "Who's   the 

solemn  person  with  Mamma?  Ah,  that  old  bore  of  a 

Tr*Mc!"  She  dropped  her  long  eye-glass  with  a  laugh. 

"Well,  she'll  be  useful— she'll  stick  to  Mamma  like  a 
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leech,  and  we  shall  get  away  oftener.  Come,  let's  go 
and  be  charming  to  her." 

She  approached  Madame  de  Tr£zac  effusively,  and 
after  an  interchange  of  exclamations  Undine  heard  her 
say:  "You  know  my  friend  Mrs.  Marvell?  No?  How 
odd!  Where  do  you  manage  to  hide  yourself,  chUre 
Madame  f  Undine,  he  's  a  compatriot  who  hasn't  th& 
pleasure " 

"I'm  s'-  V  a  hermit,  dear  Mrs.  Marvell — the  Prin- 
cess show^  me  what  I  miss,"  the  Marquise  de  Tr6zac 
murmured,  rising  to  give  her  hand  to  Undine,  and 
speaking  in  a  voice  so  different  from  that  of  the  super- 
cilious Miss  Wincher  that  only  her  facial  angle  and  the 
droop  of  her  nose  linked  her  to  the  hated  vision  of 
Potash  Springs. 

Undine  felt  herself  dancing  on  a  flood-tide  of  security. 
For  the  first  time  the  memoiy  of  Potash  Springs  be- 
came a  thing  to  smile  at,  and  with  the  Princess's  arm 
through  hers  she  shone  back  triumphantly  on  Madame 
de  Tr£zac,  who  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  obse- 
quious and  insignificant,  as  though  the  waving  of  the 
Princess's  "'and  had  stripped  her  of  all  her  false  ad- 
vantages. 

But  upstairs,  in  her  own  room.  Undine's  courage 
fdl.  Madame  de  Tr£zac  had  been  civil,  effusive  even, 
because  for  the  moment  she  had  been  taken  off  her 
guard  by  finding  Mrs.  Marvell  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  Princess  Estradina  and  her  mother.  But  the 
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force  of  facte  would  reassert  iteelf .  Far  from  continuing 
to  see  Undine  tlirough  her  French  friends'  eyes  she 
would  probably  invite  them  to  view  her  compatriot 
through  the  searching  lens  of  her  own  ampler  informa- 
tion. "The  old  hypocrite— she'll  fell  them  everything," 
Undine  murmured,  wincing  at  the  recollection  of  the 
dentist's  assistant  from  Deposit,  and  staring  miser- 
ably at  her  reflection  in  the  dressing-table  mirror.  Of 
what  use  were  youth  and  grace  and  good  looks,  if  one 
drop  of  poison  distilled  from  the  envy  of  a  narrow- 
minded  woman  was  enough  to  paralyze  them?  Of 
course  Madame  de  Trfizac  knew  and  remembered, 
and,  secure  in  her  own  impregnable  position,  would 
never  rest  till  she  had  driven  out  the  intruder. 


xxvni 

WHAT  do  you  say  to  Nice  to-morrow,  dearest?  " 
the  Princess  suggested  a  few  evenings  later, 
as  she  followed  Undine  upstairs  after  a  languid  even- 
ing at  bridge  with  the  Duchess  and  Madame  de  Tr&ac. 
Half-way  down  the  passage  she  stopped  to  open  a 
door  and,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lip,  signed  to  Un- 
dine to  enter.  In  the  taper-Ut  dimness  stood  two  small 
white  beds,  each  surmounted  by  a  crucifix  and  a  palm- 
branch,  and  each  containing  a  small  brown  sleeping 
child  with  a  mop  of  hair  and  a  curiously  finished  little 
face.  As  the  Princess  stood  gazing  on  their  innocent 
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slumbers  she  seemed  for  a  moment  like  a  third  little 
girl,  scarcely  bigger  and  browner  than  the  others;  and 
the  smile  with  which  she  watched  them  was  as  clear 
as  theirs. 

"Ah,  ri  aeulemenl  je  pouvais  choirir  leura  amantsl" 
she  sighed  as  she  turned  away. 

" — Nice  to-morrow,"  she  repeated,  as  she  and  Un-., 
dine  walked  on  to  their  rooms  with  linked  arms.  "We 
may  as  well  make  hay  while  the  Trezac  shines.  She 
bores  Mamma  frightfully,  but  Mamma  won't  admit  it 
because  they  belong  to  the  same  (puvres.  Shall  it  be  the 
eleven  train,  dear?  We  can  lunch  at  the  Royal  and  look 
in  the  shops — we  may  .vaet  somebody  amusing.  Any- 
how, it's  better  than  staying  here!" 

Undine  was  sure  the  trip  to  Nice  would  be  delight- 
ful. Their  previous  expeditions  had  shown  her  the 
Princess's  faculty  for  organizing  such  adventiu'es.  At 
Monte-Carlo,  a  few  days  before,  they  had  run  across 
two  or  three  amusing  but  imassorted  people,  and  the 
Princess,  having  fused  them  in  a  jolly  lucch,  had  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  a  bout  at  baccarat,  and,  finally  hunting 
down  an  eminent  composer  who  had  just  arrived  to 
rehearse  a  new  production,  had  insisted  on  his  asking 
the  party  to  tea,  and  treating  them  to  fragments  of 
his  opera. 

A  few  days  earlier.  Undine's  hope  of  renewing  such 
pleasures  would  have  been  n'^uded  by  the  dread  of 
leaving  Madame  de  Tr£zac  .;  wi^h  U.  't  Duchess. 
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But  she  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  Madame  de  Ti^cac. 
She  had  discoTcred  that  her  old  rival  of  Potash  Springs 
was  in  actual  dread  of  her  disfavour,  and  nervously 
anxious  to  conciliate  her,  and  the  diacoveiy  gave  her 
such  a  sense  of  the  heights  she  had  scaled,  and  the 
security  of  her  footing,  that  all  her  troubled  past  began 
to  seem  like  the  result  of  some  providential  "design," 
and  vague  impulses  of  piety  stirred  in  her  as  she 
and  the  Princess  whirled  toward  Nice  through  the 
blue  and  gold  glitter  of  the  morning. 

They  wandered  about  the  lively  streets,  they  gazed 
into  the  beguiling  shops,  the  Princess  tried  on  hats 
and  Undine  bougb'  them,  and  they  lunched  at  the 
Royal  on  all  sorts  of  succulent  dishes  prepared  under 
the  head-waiter's  special  supervision.  But  as  they  were 
savouring  their  "double"  coffee  and  liqueurs,  and 
Undine  was  wondering  what  her  companion  would  de- 
vise for  the  afternoon,  the  Princess  clapped  her  hands 
together  and  cried  out:  "Dearest,  I'd  forgotten!  I 
must  desert  you." 

She  ezpUined  that  she'd  promised  the  Duchess  to 
look  up  a  friend  who  was  ill — ^a  poor  wretch  who'd 
been  sent  to  Cimiez  for  her  lungs — and  that  she  must 
rush  off  at  once,  and  would  be  back  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble— ^well,  if  not  in  an  hour,  then  in  two  at  latest.  She 
was  full  of  compunction,  but  she  knew  Undine  would 
forgive  her,  and  find  something  amusing  to  fill  up  the 
time:  she  advised  her  to  go  back  and  buy  the  black 
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hat  with  the  osprqr,  and  tiy  on  the  cr^pe  de  Chine 
they'd  thought  so  smart:  for  any  one  as  good-looking 
as  heradf  the  woman  would  probably  alter  it  for  noth- 
ing; and  th^  could  meet  again  at  the  Palace  Tea- 
Booms  at  four. 

She  whirled  away  in  a  cloud  of  explanations,  and 
Undine,  left  alone,  sat  down  on  the  Promenade  des 
Anglais.  She  did  not  believe  a  word  the  Princess  had 
said.  She  had  seen  in  a  flash  why  she  was  being  left, 
and  why  the  plan  had  not  been  divulged  to  her  before- 
hand; and  she  quivered  with  resentment  and  humilia- 
tion. "That's  what  she's  wanted  me  for . . .  that's  why 
she  made  up  to  me.  She's  trying  it  to-day,  and  after 
this  it'll  happen  regularly . . .  she'll  drag  me  over  here 
every  day  or  two ...  at  least  she  thinks  she  will!" 

A  sincere  disgust  was  Undine's  uppermost  sensation. 
She  was  as  much  ashamed  as  Mrs.  Spragg  might  have 
been  at  finding  herself  used  to  screen  a  clandestine  ad- 
venture. 

"I'll  let  her  see. . .  I'll  make  her  understand,"  she 
repeated  angrily;  and  for  a  moment  she  was  half-dis- 
posed to  drive  to  the  station  and  take  the  first  train 
back.  But  the  sense  of  her  precarious  situation  with- 
held her;  and  presently,  with  bitterness  in  her  heart, 
she  got  up  and  began  to  stroll  toward  the  shops. 

To  show  that  she  was  not  a  dupe,  she  arrived  at  the 
designated  meeting-place  nearly  an  hour  later  than  the 
time  app<Hnted;  but  when  she  entered  the  Tea-Booms 
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the  Princess  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  rooms  were 
crowded,  and  Undine  was  ginded  toward  a  small  inner 
apartment  where  isolated  couples  were  absorbing  re- 
freshments in  an  atmosphere  of  intimacy  that  made  it 
seem  incongruous  to  be  alone.  She  glanced  about  for  a 
face  she  knew,  but  none  was  visible,  and  she  was  just 
giving  up  the  search  when  she  beheld  Ehner  Moflfatt 
shouldering  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

The  sight  was  so  surprising  that  she  sat  gazing  with 
unconscious  fixity  at'  the  round  black  head  and  glossy 
reddish  face  which  kept  appearing  and  disappearing 
through  the  intervening  jungle  of  aigrettes.  It  was 
long  since  she  had  either  heard  of  Moffatt  or  thought 
about  him,  and  now,  in  her  loneliness  and  exasperation, 
she  took  comfort  in  the  sight  of  his  confident  capable 
face,  and  felt  a  longing  to  hear  his  voice  and  unbosom 
her  woes  to  him.  She  had  half  risen  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion when  she  saw  him  turn  back  and  make  way  for 
a  companion,  who  was  cautiously  steering  her  huge 
feathered  hat  between  the  tea-tables.  The  woman  was 
of  the  vulgarest  type;  everything  about  her  was  cheap 
and  gaudy.  But  Moffatt  was  obviously  elated:  he  stood 
aside  with  a  flourish  to  usher  her  in,  and  as  he  followed 
he  shot  out  a  pink  shirt-cuff  witi  jewelled  links,  and 
gave  his  moustache  a  gallant  twist.  Undine  felt  an  un- 
reasoning irritation:  she  was  vexed  with  him  both  for 
not  being  alone  and  for  being  so  vulgarly  accompanied. 
As  the  couple  seated  themselves  she  caught  Moffatt's 
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glance  and  saw  him  redden  to  the  edge  of  his  white 
forehead;  but  he  elaborately  avoided  her  eye — he  evi- 
dently wanted  her  to  see  him  do  it — and  proceeded  to 
minister  to  his  companion's  wants  with  an  air  of  ex- 
perienced  gallantry. 

The  incident,  trifling  as  it  was,  filled  up  the  measure 
of  Undine's  bitterness.  She  thought  Moffatt  pitiably- 
ridiculous,  and  she  hated  him  for  showing  himself  in 
such  a  light  at  that  particular  moment.  Her  mind 
turned  back  to  her  own  grievance,  and  she  was  just 
saying  to  herself  that  nothing  on  earth  should  prevent 
her  letting  the  Princess  know  what  she  thought  of 
her,  when  the  lady  in  question  at  last  appeared.  She 
came  hurriedly  forward  and  behind  her  Undine  per- 
ceived the  figure  of  a  slight  quietly  dressed  man,  as  to 
whom  her  immediate  impression  was  that  he  made 
every  one  else  in  the  room  look  as  common  as  Mo£Fatt. 
An  in&tant  later  the  colo>  -  had  flown  to  her  face  and 
her  hand  was  in  Raymond  de  Chelles',  while  the  Prin- 
cess, murmuring:  "Cimiez's  such  a  long  way  off;  but 
you  vnU  forgive  ma?"  looked  into  her  eyes  with  a  smile 
that  added:  "See  how  I  pay  for  what  I  get!" 


Her  Jirst  glance  showed  Undine  how  glad  Raymond 
de  Chelles  was  to  see  her.  Since  their  last  meeting  his 
admiration  for  her  seemed  not  only  to  have  increased 
but  to  have  acquired  a  different  character.  Undine,  at 
an  earlier  stage  in  her  career,  might  not  have  known 
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exactly  what  the  diffoence  signified;  but  it  was  as  dear 
to  her  now  as  if  the  Princess  had  said— what  her  beaming 
eyes  seemed,  in  fact,  to  convey — "I'm  only  too  glad  to 
do  my  cousin  the  same  kind  of  tum  you're  doing  me." 
But  Undine's  increased  experience,  if  it  had  made 
bet  more  vigilant,  had  also  given  her  a  clearer  meas- 
ure of  her  power.  She  saw  at  once  that  Chelles,  in 
seeking  to  meet  her  again,  was  not  in  quest  of  a  mere 
passing  adventure.  He  was  evidently  deeply  drawn  to 
her,  and  her  present  tituation,  if  it  made  it  natural  to 
regard  her  as  more  accessible,  had  not  altered  the  nature 
of  his  feeling.  She  saw  and  weighed  all  this  in  the  first 
five  minutes  during  which,  over  tea  and  muffins,  the 
Princess  descanted  on  her  luck  in  happening  to  run 
across  her  cousin,  and  Chelles,  his  enchanted  eyes 
on  Undine,  expressed  his  sense  of  his  good  fortune.  He 
was  staying,  it  appeared,  with  friends  at  Beaulieu,  and 
had  nm  over  to  Nice  that  afternoon  by  the  merest 
chance:  he  added  that,  hav '  .« just  learned  of  his  aunt's 
presence  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  had  already  planned 
to  present  his  homage  to  her. 

"Oh,  don't  come  to  us — we're  too  dull!"  the  Princess 
exclaimed.  "I^t  us  nm  over  occasionally  and  call  on 
you:  we're  dying  for  a  pretext,  aren't  we?"  she  added, 
smiling  at  Undine. 

The  latter  smiled  back  vaguely,  and  looked  across 
the  room.  Moffatt,  looking  flushed  and  foolish,  was  just 
pushing  back  his  chair.  To  carry  off  his  embarrassment 
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he  put  on  an  additional  touch  of  importance;  and  as 
he  swaggered  out  behind  his  companion.  Undine  said 
to  herself,  with  a  shiver:  "If  he'd  been  alone  ihey  would 
have  found  me  taking  tea  with  him." 


Undine,  during  the  ensuing  weeks,  returned  several 
limes  to  Nice  with  the  Princess;  but,  to  the  ktter's 
surprise,  she  absolutely  refused  to  have  Raymond  de 
Chelles  included  in  their  luncheon-parties,  or  even  ap- 
prised in  advance  of  their  expeditions. 

The  Princess,  always  impatient  of  unnecessary  dis- 
simulation, had  not  attempted  to  keep  up  the  feint 
of  the  interesting  invalid  at  Cimiez.  She  confessed  to 
Undine  that  she  was  drawn  to  Nice  by  the  presence 
there  of  the  person  without  whom,  for  the  moment,  she 
foiind  life  intolerable,  and  whom  she  could  not  well 
receive  under  the  same  roof  with  her  little  girb  and  her 
mother.  She  appealed  to  Undine's  sisterly  heart  to  feel 
for  her  in  her  difficulty,  and  implied  that — as  her  con- 
duct had  already  proved — she  would  always  be  ready 
to  render  her  friend  a  like  service. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Undine  checked  her  by  a 
decided  word.  "I  understand  your  position,  and  I'm 
very  sorry  for  you,  of  course,"  she  began  (the  Princess 
stared  at  the  "sorry").  "Your  secret's  perfectly  safe 
with  me,  and  I'll  do  anything  I  can  for  you  . . .  but  if 
I  go  to  Nice  with  you  again  you  must  promise  not  to 
ask  your  cousin  to  meet  us 
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The  Princess's  face  expressed  the  most  genuine 
astonishment.  "Oh,  my  dear,  do  forgive  me  if  I've 
been  stupid!  He  admires  you  so  tremendously;  and  I 
thought " 

"You'U  do  as  I  ask,  please— won't  you?"  Undine 
went  on,  ignoring  the  interruption  and  looking  straight 
at  her  under  level  brows;  and  the  Princess,  with  a 
shrug,  merely  murmured:  "What  a  pity!  I  fancied  you 
hked  him." 


XXIX 

THE  early  spring  found  Undine  once  more  in 
Paris. 

She  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  course  she  bad  pursued  since  she  had  pronounced 
her  ultimatum  on  the  subject  of  Raymond  de  Chelles. 
She  had  continued  to  remain  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  Princess,  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  Duchess, 
and  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  her  ascent  in  the  up- 
ward gaze  of  Madame  de  Trteac;  and  she  had  given 
Chelles  to  understand  that,  if  he  wished  to  renew  their 
acquaintance,  he  must  do  so  in  the  shelter  of  his  ven- 
erable aunt's  protection. 

To  the  Princess  she  was  careful  to  make  her  attitude 
equally  clear.  "I  like  your  cousin  very  much— he's  de- 
lightful, and  if  I'm  in  Paris  this  spring  I  hope  I  shall 
see  a  great  deal  of  him.  But  I  know  how  easy  it  is  for 
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a  woman  in  my  position  to  get  talked  about — and  I 
have  my  little  boy  to  consider." 

Nevertheless,  whenever  Chelles  came  over  from 
Beanlieu  to  spend  a  day  with  his  aunt  and  cousin 
— an  excursion  he  not  infrequently  repeated — Undine 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  pleasure.  Nor  was  there 
anything  calculated  in  her  attitude.  Chelles  seemed  to 
her  more  charming  than  ever,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
wooing  was  in  flattering  contrast  to  the  cool  reserve  of 
his  manners.  At  last  she  felt  herself  alive  and  young 
again,  and  it  became  a  joy  to  look  in  her  glass  and  to 
try  on  her  new  hats  and  dresses. . . 

The  only  menace  ahead  was  the  usual  one  of  the 
want  of  money.  While  she  had  travelled  with  her 
parents  she  had  been  at  relatively  small  expense,  and 
since  their  return  to  America  Mr.  Spragg  had  sent  her 
allowance  regularly;  yet  almost  all  the  money  she  had 
received  for  the  pearb  was  already  gone,  and  she  knew 
her  Paris  season  would  be  far  more  expensive  than  the 
quiet  weeks  on  the  Riviera. 

Meanwhile  the  sense  of  reviving  popularity,  and  the 
charm  of  Chelles'  devotion,  had  almost  effaced  the 
ugly  memories  of  failure,  and  refurbished  that  image 
of  herself  in  other  minds  which  was  her  only  notion  of 
self-seeing.  Under  the  guidance  of  Madame  de  Trezac 
she  had  found  a  prettily  furnished  apartment  in  a  not 
too  inaccessible  quarter,  and  in  its  light  bright  drawing- 
room  she  sat  one  June  afternoon  listening,  with  all  the 
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fori)earance  of  which  she  was  capaUe,  to  the  counsels 
of  her  newly-acquired  guide. 

"Eveiything  but  marriage "  Madame  de  Tr<«ac 

Was  repeating,  her  long  head  slightly  tilted,  her  features 
wearing  the  rapt  look  of  an  adept  reciting  a  haUowed 
formula. 

Raymond  deChelles  had  not  been  mentioned  by  either 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  former  Miss  Wincher  was  merely 
imparting  to  her  young  friend  one  of  the  fundamental 
dogmas  of  her  social  creed;  but  Undine  was  conscious 
that  the  air  between  them  vibrated  with  an  unspoken 
name.  She  made  no  immediate  answer,  but  her  glance, 
passing  by  Madame  de  Tr^zac's  dull  countenance,' 
sought  her  own  reflection  in  the  mirror  behind  her 
visitor's  chair.  A  beam  of  spring  sunlight  touched  the 
bving  masses  of  her  hair  and  made  the  face  beneath  as 
radiant  as  a  girl's.  Undine  smiled  faintly  at  the  promise 
her  own  eyes  gave  her,  and  then  turned  them  back  to 
her  friend.  "What  can  such  women  know  about  any- 
thing?" she  thought  compassionately. 

"There's  eveiything  against  it,"  Madame  de  Trfaac 
continued  in  a  tone  of  patient  exposition.  She  seemed 
to  be  doing  her  best  to  make  the  matter  clear.  "In  the 
first  place,  between  people  in  society  a  religious  mar- 
riage b  necessary;  and,  since  the  Church  doesn't  lecog- 
ni«!  divorce,  that's  obviously  out  of  the  question.  In 
France,  a  man  of  position  who  goes  through  the  form 
of  civil  marriage  with  a  divorced  woman  is  simply 
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ruining  himself  and  her.  They  mig.' t  much  bet ; 
from  her  point  of  view  as  well  as  his-  -be  iriop'is,'  as 
it's  called  over  here:  such  arrangements  are  understood 
and  allowed  for.  But  when  a  Frenchman  marries  he 
wants  to  marry  as  his  people  always  have.  He  knows 
there  are  traditions  he  can't  fight  against — and  in  his. 
heart  he's  glad  there  are." 

"Oh,  I  know:  they've  so  much  religious  feeling.  I 
admire  that  in  them:  their  religion's  so  beautiful." 
Undine  looked  thoughtfully  at  her  visitor.  "I  suppose 
even  money — a  great  deal  of  money — ^wouldn't  make 
the  least  bit  of  difference?" 

"None  whatever,  except  to  make  matters  worse," 
Madame  de  Trfezac  decisively  rejoined.  She  rettimed 
Undine's  look  with  something  of  Miss  Wincher's  con- 
temptuous authority.  "But,"  she  added,  softening  to 
a  smile,  "between  ourselves — I  can  say  it,  since  we're 
neither  of  us  children — a  woman  with  tact,  who's  not 
in  a  position  to  remarry,  will  find  society  extremely  in- 
dulgent . . .  provided,  of  course,  she  keeps  up  appear- 
ances. . ." 

Undine  turned  to  her  with  the  frown  of  a  startled 
Diana.  "We  don't  look  at  things  that  way  out  at 
Apex,"  she  said  coldly;  and  the  blood  rose  in  Madame 
de  Trtzac's  sallow  cheek. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  it's  so  refreshing  to  hear  you  talk 
like  thatt  Personally,  of  course,  I've  never  quite  got 

used  to  the  French  view " 
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"I  hope  no  American  woman  ever  does,"  said  Undine. 
She  had  been  in  Paris  for  about  two  months  when 
this  conversation  took  place,  and  in  spite  of  her  reviv- 
ing self-confidence  she  was  beginning  to  recognize  the 
strength  of  the  forces  opposed  to  her.  It  had  taken  a 
long  time  to  convince  her  that  even  money  could  not 
prevail  against  them;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  expressing 
her  admiration  for  the  Catholic  creed,  she  now  had  vio- 
lent reactions  of  miHtant  Protestantism,  during  which 
she  talked  of  the  tyranny  of  Rome  and  recalled  school 
stories  of  immoral  Popes  and  persecuting  Jesuits. 

Meanwhile  her  demeanour  to  CheUes  was  that  of  the 
incorruptible  but  fearless  American  wotim,  who  can- 
not even  conceive  of  love  outside  of  marriage,  but  is 
ready  to  give  her  devoted  friendship  to  the  man  on 
whom,  in  happier  circumstances,  she  might  have  be- 
stowed her  hand.  This  attitude  was  provocative  of 
many  scenes,  during  which  her  suitor's  unfailing  powers 
of  expression— his  gift  of  looking  and  saying  aU  the 
desperate  and  devoted  things  a  pretty  woman  hkes  to 
think  she  inspires— gave  Undine  the  thrilling  sense  of 
breathing  the  very  air  of  French  fiction.  But  she  was 
aware  that  too  prolonged  tension  of  these  cords  usually 
ends  in  their  snapping,  and  that  CheUes'  patience  was 
probably  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  ardour. 

When  Madame  de  Tr^zac  had  left  her  these  thoughts 
remained  in  her  mind.  She  understood  exactly  what 
each  of  her  new  friends  wanted  of  her.  The  Princess, 
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who  was  fond  of  her  cousin,  and  had  the  French  sense 
of  family  solidarity,  would  have  liked  to  see  Chelles 
happy  in  what  seemed  to  her  the  only  imaginable  way. 
Madame  de  Trezac  would  have  liked  to  do  what  she 
could  to  second  the  Princess's  eflforts  in  this  or  any 
other  line;  and  even  the  old  Duchess— though  piously 
desirous  of  seeing  her  favourite  nephew  married — 
would  have  thought  it  not  only  natural  but  inevitable 
that,  while  awaiting  that  happy  event,  he  should  try 
to  induce  an  amiable  young  woman  to  mitigate  the 
drawbacks  of  celibacy.  Meanwhile,  they  might  one  and 
all  weary  of  her  if  Chelles  did;  and  a  persistent  rejection 
of  his  suit  would  probably  imperil  h'-r  scarcely-gained 
footing  among  his  friends.  All  thif  >v  •  c'ear  to  her,  yet 
it  did  not  shake  her  resolve.  She  waf  d«,-termined  to  give 
up  Chelles  unless  he  was  willing  to  marry  her;  and  the 
thought  of  her  renunciation  moved  her  to  a  kind  of 
wistful  melancholy. 

In  this  mood  her  mind  reverted  to  a  letter  she  had 
just  received  from  her  mother.  Mrs.  Spragg  wrote  more 
fully  than  usual,  and  the  unwonted  flow  of  her  pen  had 
been  occasioned  by  an  event  for  which  she  had  long 
yearned.  For  months  she  had  pined  for  a  sight  of  her 
grandson,  had  tried  to  screw  up  her  courage  to  write 
and  ask  permission  to  visit  him,  and,  finally  breaking 
through  her  sedentary  habits,  had  begun  to  haunt  the 
neighbourhood  of  Washington  Square,  with  the  result 
that  one  afternoon  she  had  had  the  luck  to  meet  the 
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litUe  boy  coining  out  of  the  house  with  his  nurse.  She 
had  spoken  to  him,  and  he  had  remembered  her  and 
caUed  her  "Granny";  and  the  nert  day  she  had  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Mrs.  Fairford  saying  that  Ralph 
would  be  glad  to  send  Paul  to  see  her.  Mrs.  Spragg 
enlarged  on  the  delights  of  the  visit  and  the  growing 
beauty  and  cleverness  of  her  grandson.  She  described 
to  Undine  exactly  how  Paul  was  dressed,  how  he 
looked  and  what  he  said,  and  told  her  how  he  had 
examined  everything  in  the  room,  and,  finally  coming 
upon  his  mother's  photograph,  had  asked  who  the  lady 
was;  and,  on  being  told,  had  wanted  to  know  if  she  was 
a  very  long  way  off,  and  when  Granny  thought  she 
would  come  back. 

As  Undine  re-read  her  mother's  pages,  she  felt  an 
unusual  tightness  in  her  throat  and  two  tears  rose  to 
her  eyes.  It  was  dreadful  that  her  little  boy  should  be 
growing  up  far  away  from  her,  perhaps  dressed  in 
clothes  she  would  have  hated;  and  wicked  and  unnatural 
that  when  he  saw  her  picture  he  should  have  to  be  told 
who  she  was.  "If  I  cciild  only  meet  some  good  man 
who  would  give  me  a  home  and  be  a  father  to  him," 
she  thought-and  the  tears  overflowed  and  ran  down. 
Even  as  they  feU.  the  door  was  thrown  open  to  ad- 
mit Raymond  de  CheUes,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
moisture  still  glistening  on  her  cheeks  perhaps  strength- 
ened her  resolve  to  resist  him,  and  thus  made  her  more 
imperiously  to  be  desired.  Certain  it  is  that  on  that  day 
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her  suitor  first  alluded  to  a  possibility  which  Madame 
de  Tr£zac  had  prudently  refrained  from  suggesting, 
and  there  fell  upon  Undine's  attentive  ears  the  magic 
phrase  "annulment  of  marriage." 

Her  alert  intelligence  immediately  set  to  work  in 
this  new  direction;  but  almost  at  the  same  moment  she 
became  aware  of  a  subtle  change  of  tone  in  the  Princess 
and  her  mother,  a  change  reflected  in  the  correspond- 
ing decline  of  Madame  de  Trazac's  cordiality.  Undine, 
since  her  arrival  in  Paris,  had  necessarily  been  less  in 
the  Princess's  company,  but  when  they  met  she  had 
found  her  as  friendly  as  ever.  It  was  manifestly  not  a 
failing  of  the  Princess's  to  forget  past  favours,  and 
though  increasingly  absorbed  by  the  demands  of  town 
life  she  treated  her  new  friend  with  the  same  affectionate 
frankness,  and  Undine  was  given  frequent  opportuni- 
ties to  enlarge  her  Parisian  acquaintance,  not  only  in 
t'le  Princess's  intimate  circle  but  in  the  majestic  draw- 
ing-rooms of  the  Hdtel  de  Dordogne.  Now,  however, 
Jiere  was  a  perceptible  decline  in  these  signs  of  hos- 
pitality, and  Undine,  on  calling  one  day  on  the  Duchess, 
noticed  that  her  appearance  sent  a  visible  flutter  of 
discomfort  through  the  circle  about  her  hostess's  chair. 
Two  or  three  of  the  ladies  present  looked  away  from 
the  new-comer  and  at  each  other,  and  several  of  them 
seemed  spontaneously  to  encircle  without  approach- 
ing her,  while  another — grey-haired,  elderly  and  slightly 
frightened — ^with  an  "Adieu,  ma  bonne  tante"  to  the 
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Duchess,  was  hastUy  aided  in  her  retreat  down  the 
long  line  of  old  gilded  rooms. 

The  incident  was  too  mute  and  rapid  to  have  been 
noticeable  had  it  not  been  foUowed  by  the  Duchess's 
resuming  her  conversation  with  the  ladies  nearest  her 
aa  though  Undine  had  just  gone  out  of  the  room  in- 
stead of  entering  it.  The  sense  of  having  been  thus  ren- 
dered  invisible  filled  Undine  with  a  vehement  desire 
to  make  herself  seen^  and  an  equaUy  strong  sense  that 
all  attempts  to  do  so  would  be  vain;  and  when,  a  few 
minutes  later,  she  issued  from  the  portals  of  the  HAtel 
de  Dordogne  it  was  with  the  fixed  resolve  not  to  enter 
them  again  till  she  had  had  an  explanation  with  the 
Princess. 

She  was  spared  the  trouble  of  seekiug  one  by  the 
arrival,  early  the  next  morning,  of  Madame  de  Tr&ac, 
who,  entering  almost  with  the  breakfast  tray,  mysteri- 
ously asked  to  be  allowed  to  communicate  something 
of  importance. 

"  You'U  understand,  I  know,  the  Princess's  not  com- 
ing herself "  Madame  de  Tr6zac  began,  sitting  up 

very  straight  on  the  edge  of  the  arm-chair  over  which 
Undine's  lace  dressing-gown  hung. 

"If  there's  anything  she  wants  to  say  to  me,  I 
don't,'^  Undine  answered,  leaning  back  among  her 
rosy  pillows,  and  reflecting  compassionately  that  the 
face  opposite  her  was  just  the  colour  of  the  caji  au  lati 
she  was  pouring  out. 
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"There  are  things  that  ate  . . .  that  might  seem  too 
pointed  ...  if  one  said  them  one's  self,"  Madame  de 
Tr^zac  continued.  "Our  dear  Lili's  so  good-natured  . .  . 
she  so  hates  to  do  anything  unfriendly;  but  she  natu- 
rally thinks  first  of  her  mother. . ." 

"Her  mother?  What's  the  matter  with  her  mo  her?" 

"I  told  her  I  knew  you  didn't  understand.  I  was  sure 
you'd  take  it  in  good  part.  . ." 

Undine  raised  herself  on  her  elbow.  "What  did  Lili 
tell  you  to  tell  me?" 

"Oh,  not  to  tell  you  . .  .  simply  to  ask  if,  just  for  the 
present,  you'd  mind  avoiding  the  Duchess's  Thursdays 
. . .  calling  on  any  other  day,  that  is." 

"Any  other  day?  She's  not  at  home  on  any  other. 
Do  you  mean  she  doesn't  want  me  to  call?" 

"Well — not  while  the  Marquise  de  Chelles  is  in 
Paris.  She's  the  Duchess's  favourite  niece — and  of 
coiuse  they  all  hang  together.  That  kLd  of  family 
feeling  is  something  you  naturally  don't " 

Undine  had  a  sudden  glimpse  of  hidden  intricacies. 

"That  was  Raymond  de  Chelles'  mother  I  saw 
there  yesterday?  The  one  they  hurried  out  when  I 
came  in?" 

"It  seems  she  was  very  much  upset.  She  somehow 
heard  your  name." 

"Why  shouldn't  she  have  heard  my  name?  And  why 
in  the  world  should  it  upset  her?" 

Madame  de  Tr^zac  heaved  a  hesitating  sigh.  "Isn't 
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it  better  to  be  frank?  She  thirlcs  the  hu  leason  to  fed 
badly^they  all  do." 

"To  feel  badly?  Because  her  aon  wants  to  many 
me?" 

"Of  course  they  know  that's  impossible."  Madame 
de  Tr£sac  smiled  compassionately.  "But  they're  afraid 
of  your  spoiling  his  other  chances." 

Undine  paused  a  moment  before  answering.   "It 
won't  be  impossible;  when  my  marriage  is  annulled," 
she  said. 

The  effect  of  this  statement  was  less  electrifying  than 
she  had  hoped.  Her  visitor  simply  broke  into  a  laugh. 
"My  dear  child!  Your  marriage  annulled?  Who  can 
have  put  such  a  mad  idea  into  your  head?" 

Undine's  gaze  foUowed  the  pattern  she  was  tracing 
with  a  lustrous  nail  on  her  embroidered  bedspread. 
"Raymond  himself,"  she  let  fall. 

This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  the  effect  she  pro- 
duced. Madame  de  Tr^zac,  with  a  murmured  "Oh," 
sat  gazing  before  her  as  if  she  had  lost  the  thread  of 
her  argument;  and  it  was  only  after  a  considerable 
interval  that  she  recovered  it  sufficienUy  to  exdaim: 
"They'll  never  hear  of  it—absolutely  never!" 
"But  they  can't  prevent  it,  can  they?" 
"They  can  prevent  its  being  of  any  use  to  you." 
'I  see,"  Undine  pensively  assented. 
She  knew  the  tone  she  had  taken  was  virtually  a 
dedaration  of  war;  but  she  was  in  a  mood  when  the 
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act  of  defiance,  apart  from  its  strategic  value,  was  a 
satisfaction  in  itself.  Moreover,  if  she  could  not  gain 
her  end  without  a  fight  it  was  beticr  that  the  battle 
should  be  engaged  while  Raymond's  ardour  was  at  its 
height.  To  provoke  immediate  hostilities  she  sent  for 
him  the  same  afternoon,  and  related,  quietly  and  with- 
out comment,  the  incident  of  her  visit  to  the  Duchess, 
and  the  mission  with  which  Madame  de  Trizac  had 
been  charged.  In  the  circumstances,  she  went  on  to 
explain,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  that  she  should 
continue  to  receive  his  visits;  and  she  met,  his  wrath- 
ful comments  on  his  relatives  by  the  gently  but  firmly 
expressed  resolve  not  to  be  the  cause  of  any  disagree- 
ment between  himself  and  his  family. 


XXX 

A  FEW  days  after  her  decisive  conversation  with 
Raymond  de  Chelles,  Undine,  emerging  from 
the  doors  of  the  Nouveau  Luxe,  where  she  had  been  to 
call  on  the  newly-arrived  Mrs.  Homer  Branney,  once 
more  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Elmer  MoSatt. 

This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  his  eagerness  to 
be  recognized.  He  stopped  short  as  they  met,  and  she 
read  such  pleasure  in  his  eyes  that  she  too  stopped, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

"I'm  glad  you're  going  to  speak  to  me,"  she  said, 
and  MoSatt  reddened  at  the  allusion. 
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"WeU.  I  very  nearly  didn't.  I  didn't  know  you.  You 
look  about  as  old  as  you  did  when  I  first  landed  at 
Apex— remember?  " 

He  turned  back  and  began  to  walk  at  her  side  in  the 
direction  of  the  Champs  Elysfcs. 

"Say— this  is  all  right!"  he  exclaimed;  and  she  saw 
that  hi,  glance  had  left  her  and  was  ranging  across  the 
wide  silvery  square  ahead  of  them  to  the  congregated 
domes  and  spires  beyond  the  river. 

"Do  you  like  Paris?"  .';.  asked,  wondering  what 
theatres  he  had  been  to, 

"It  beats  everything."  He  seemed  to  be  breathing 
in  deeply  the  impression  of  fountains,  sculpture,  leafy 
avenues  and  long-drawn  architectural  distances  fading 
into  the  afternoon  haze. 

"I  suppose  you've  been  to  that  old  church  over 
there?"  he  went  on,  his  gold-topped  stick  pointing 
toward  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame. 

"Oh,  of  course;  when  T  used  to  sightsee.  Have  you 
never  been  to  Paris  before?" 

"No,  this  is  my  first  look-round.  I  came  across  ia 
Mar'i." 

"In  March?"  she  echoed  inattentively.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  other  people's  lives  went  on  when 
they  were  out  of  her  range  of  vision,  and  she  tried 
in  vain  to  remember  what  she  had  last  heard  of 
Moffatt.  "Wasn't  that  a  bad  time  to  lea--  WaU 
Street?" 
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"Well,  80-80.  Fact  is,  I  was  played  out:  needed  a 
change."  Nothing  in  his  robust  mien  confirmed  the 
statement,  and  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  develop  it. 
"I  presume  you're  settled  here  now?"  he  went  on.  "1 
saw  by  the  papers " 

"Yes,"  she  interrupted;  adding,  after  a  moment: 
"It  was  all  a  mistake  from  the  first." 

"Well,  I  never  thought  he  was  your  form,"  said 
Moffatt. 

His  eyes  had  come  back  to  her,  and  the  look  in  them 
struck  her  as  something  she  might  use  to  her  advan- 
tage; but  the  next  moment  he  had  glanced  away  with 
a  furrowed  brow,  and  she  felt  she  had  not  wholly  fixed 
his  attention. 

"  I  live  at  the  oi^^ir  end  of  Paris.  Why  not  come  back 
and  have  tea  with  me?"  she  suggested,  half  moved  by 
a  desire  to  know  more  of  his  affairs,  and  half  by  the 
thought  that  a  talk  with  him  might  help  to  shed  some 
Ught  on  hers. 

In  the  open  taxi-cab  he  seemed  to  recover  his  sense 
of  well-being,  and  leaned  back,  his  hands  on  the  knob 
of  his  stick,  with  the  air  of  a  man  pleasantly  aware  of 
his  privileges.  "This  Paris  is  a  thundering  good  place," 
he  repeated  once  or  twice  as  they  rolled  on  through 
the  crush  and  gUtter  of  the  afternoon;  and  when  they 
had  descended  at  Undine's  door,  and  he  stood  in  her 
drawing-room,  and  looked  out  on  the  horse-chestnut 
trees  rounding  their  green  domes  under  the  balciHiy, 
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hi«  satWaction  culmiimted  in  the  comment:  "I  gueH 
this  lays  out  West  End  Avenue!" 

His  eyes  met  Undine's  with  their  old  twinkle,  and 
their  expression  encouraged  her  to  murmur:  "Of  course 
there  are  times  when  I'm  veiy  lonely." 

She  sat  down  behind  the  tea-table,  and  he   stood 
at  a  little  distance,  watching  her  puU  oflf  her  gloves 
with  a  queer  comic  twitch  of  his  elasUc  mouth.  "WeU, 
I  guess  it's  only  wh^n  you  want  to  be,"  he  said,  grasp-' 
ing  a  lyre-backed  chair  by  its  gilt  cords,  and  sitting 
down  astride  of  it,  his  light  grey  trousers  stretching 
too  tighUy  over  his  plump  thighs.   Undine  was  per- 
fecUy  aware  that  he  was  a  vulgar  over-dressed  man. 
with  a  red  crease  of  fat  above  his  coUar  and  an  im- 
pudent swaggering  eye;  yet  she  liked  to  see  him  there, 
and  was  conscious  that  he  stirred  the  fibres  of  a  self 
she  had  forgotten  but  had  not  ceased  to  understand. 

She  -lad  fancied  her  avowal  of  loneliness  might  call 
forth  Lome  sentimental  phrase;  but  though  Mo«Fatt 
was  clearly  pleased  to  be  with  her  she  saw  that  she 
was  not  the  centre  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  discovery 
irritated  her. 

"I  don't  suppose  you've  known  what  it  is  to  be  lonely 
since  you've  been  in  Europe?"  she  continued  as  she 
held  out  his  tea-cup. 

"Oh."  he  said  jocosely.  "I  don't  always  go  round 
with  a  guide";  and  she  rejoined  on  the  same  note: 
"Then  perhaps  I  shall  sea  somtthing  of  you." 
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"Why,  there's  nothing  would  suit  me  better;  but 
the  fact  is,  I'm  probably  nailing  next  week." 

"Oh,  are  you?  I'm  sorry."  There  was  nothing 
feigned  in  her  regret. 

"Anything  I  can  do  for  you  across  the  pond?" 

She  hesitated.  "There's  sometliing  you  can  do  for 
me  right  off." 

He  looked  at  her  more  attentively,  as  if  his  practised 
eye  had  passed  through  the  surface  of  her  beauty  to 
what  might  be  going  on  behind  it.  "Do  you  want  my 
blessing  again?"  he  asked  with  sudden  irony. 

Undine  opened  her  eyes  with  a  trustful  look.  "Yes 
—I  do." 

"Vvell— I'U  be  damned!"  said  Moffatt  gaily. 

"You've  always  been  so  awfully  nice,"  she  began; 
and  he  leaned  back,  grasping  both  sides  of  the  chair- 
back,  and  shaking  it  a  little  with  his  laugh. 

He  kept  the  same  attitude  while  she  proceeded  to 
unfold  her  case,  listening  to  her  with  the  air  of  sober 
concentration  that  his  frivolous  face  took  on  at  any 
serious  demand  on  his  attention.  When  she  had  ended 
he  kept  the  same  look  during  an  interval  of  silent  pon- 
dering. "  Is  it  the  fellow  who  was  over  at  Nice  with  you 
that  day?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  "How  did  you 
know?" 

"Why,  I  liked  his  looks,"  said  Moffatt  simply. 
He  got  up  and  strolled  toward  the  window.  On  the 
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way  he  stopped  before  a  table  covered  with  showy 
trifles,  and  after  looking  at  them  for  a  moment  singled 
out  a  dim  old  brown  and  golden  book  which  Chelles 
had  given  her.  He  examined  it  lingeringly,  as  though 
it  touched  the  spring  of  some  choked-up  sensibility  for 

which  he  had  no  language.  "Say "  he  began:  it 

was  the  usual  prelude  to  his  enthusiasms;  but  he  laid 
the  book  down  and  turned  back. 

"Then  you  thinij  if  you  had  the  cash  you  could  fix 
it  up  all  right  with  the  Pope?" 

Her  heart  began  to  beat.  She  remembered  that  he 
had  once  put  a  job  in  Ralph's  way,  and  had  let  her 
understand  that  he  had  done  it  partly  for  her  sake. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  relapsing  into  hyperbole,  "I 
wish  I  could  send  the  old  gentleman  my  cheque  to- 
morrow morning:  but  the  fact  is  I'm  high  and  dry." 
He  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  odd  intensity.  "If  I 

■wam't,  I  dunno  but  what "  The  phrase  was  lost  in 

his  familiar  whistle.  "That's  an  awfully  fetching  way 
you  do  your  hair,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  Undine  to  hear  that  his 
affairs  were  not  prospering,  for  she  knew  that  in  his 
world  "pull"  and  solvency  were  closely  related,  and 
that  such  support  as  she  had  hoped  he  might  give  her 
would  be  contingent  on  his  own  situation.  But  she  had 
again  a  fleeting  sense  of  his  mysterious  power  of  accom- 
plishing things  in  the  teeth  of  adversity;  and  she  an- 
■weied:  "What  I  want  is  your  advice." 
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He  turned  away  and  wandered  across  the  room,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  On  her  ornate  writing  desk  he 
saw  a  photograph  of  Paul,  bright-curled  and  sturdy- 
legged,  in  a  manly  reefer,  and  bent  over  it  with  a 
murmur  of  approval.  "Say— what  a  fellow!  Got  him 
with  you?" 

Undine  coloured.  "No "  she  began;  and  seeing 

his  look  of  surprise,  she  embarked  on  her  usual  ex- 
planation. "I  can't  tell  you  how  I  miss  him,"  she 
ended,  with  a  ring  of  truth  that  carried  conviction  to 
her  own  ears  if  not  to  Moffatt's. 

"Why  don't  you  get  him  back,  then?" 

"Why,  I " 

Moffatt  had  picked  up  the  frame  and  was  looking  at 
the  photograph  more  closely.  "Pants!"  he  chuckled. 
"I  declare!" 

He  turned  back  to  Undine.  "Who  doei  he  belong  to, 
anyhow?" 

"Belong  to?" 

"Who  got  him  when  you  were  divorced?  Did  you?" 

"Oh,  I  got  everything,"  she  said,  her  instinct  of  self- 
defense  on  the  alert. 

"So  I  thought."  He  stood  before  her,  stoutly  planted 
on  his  short  legs,  and  speaking  with  an  aggressive  en- 
ergy. "Well,  I  know  what  I'd  do  if  he  was  mine." 

"If  he  was  yours?" 

"And  you  tried  to  get  him  away  from  me.  Fight  you 
to  a  finish !  If  it  cost  me  down  to  my  last  dollar  I  would. " 
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The  convenaticm  seemed  to  be  wandering  from  the 
point,  and  she  answered,  with  a  touch  of  impatience: 
"It  wouldn't  cost  you  anything  like  that.  I  haven't 
got  a  dollar  to  fi(^t  back  with." 

"Well,  you  ain't  got  to  fight.  Your  decree  gave  him 
to  you,  didn't  it?  Why  don't  you  send  right  over  and 
get  him?  That's  what  I'd  do  if  I  was  you." 

Undine  looked  up.  "But  I'm  awfully  poor;  I  can't 
aSoid  to  have  him  here." 

"You  couldn't,  up  to  now;  but  now  you're  going  to 
get  married.  You're  going  to  be  able  to  give  him  a 
home  and  a  father's  care — and  the  foreign  languages. 
That's  what  I'd  say  if  I  was  you. . .  His  father  takes 
considerable  stock  in  him,  don't  he?" 

She  coloured,  a  denial  on  her  lips;  but  she  could  not 
shape  it.  "We're  both  awfully  fond  of  him,  of  course. . . 
His  father'd  never  give  him  up!" 

"Just  so."  Moffatt's  face  had  grown  as  sharp  as 
(^ass.  "You've  got  the  Marvells  running.  All  you've 
got  to  do's  to  sit  tight  and  wait  for  their  cheque."  He 
dropped  back  to  his  equestrian  seat  on  the  lyre-backed 
chair. 

Undine  stood  up  and  moved  uneasily  toward  the 
window.  She  seemed  to  see  her  little  boy  as  though  he 
were  in  the  room  with  her;  she  did  not  understand  how 
she  could  have  lived  so  long  without  him. . .  She  stood 
for  a  long  time  without  speaking,  feeling  behind  her 
the  concentrated  irony  of  Moffatt's  gaze. 
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"You  couldn't  lend  me  the  money— manage  to  bor- 
row it  for  me,  I  mean?  "  she  finally  turned  back  to  ask. 

He  laughed. "  If  I  could  manage  to  borrow  any  money 
at  this  particular  minute — well,  I'd  have  to  lend  every 
dollar  of  it  to  Elmer  Moffatt,  Esquire.  I'm  stone-broke, 
if  you  want  to  know.  And  wanted  for  an  Investigation 
too.  That's  why  I'm  over  here  improving  my  mind." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  going  home  next  week?" 

He  grinned.  "I  am,  because  I've  foimd  out  there's 
a  party  wants  me  to  stay  away  worse  than  the  courts 
want  me  back.  Making  the  trip  just  for  my  private 
satisfaction — there  won't  be  any  money  in  it,  I'm 
afraid." 

Leaden  disappointment  descended  on  Undine.  She 
had  felt  almost  sure  of  MoSatt's  helping  her,  and  for 
an  instant  she  wondered  if  some  long-smouldering 
jealousy  had  flamed  up  under  its  cold  cinders.  But  an- 
other look  at  his  face  denied  her  this  solace;  and  his 
evident  indifference  was  the  last  blow  to  her  pride.  The 
twinge  it  gave  her  prompted  her  to  ask:  "Don't  you 
ever  mean  to  get  married?" 

Moffatt  gave  her  a  quick  look.  "Why,  I  shouldn't 
wonder — one  of  these  days.  Millionaires  always  collect 
something;  but  I've  got  to  collect  my  millions  first." 

He  spoke  coolly  and  half-bumorously,  and  before  he 
had  ended  she  had  lost  all  interest  in  his  reply.  He 
seemed  awar?  of  the  fact,  for  he  stood  up  and  held  out 
his  hand. 
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"Well,  ao  long,  Mre.  Marvell.  It's  been  uncommoidy 

pleasant  to  see  you;  and  you'd  better  think  over  what 

I've  said." 
She  laid  her  hand  sadly  in  his.  "You've  never  had  a 

child,"  she  replied. 
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"K  TEARLY  two  years  had  passed  since  Ralph  Mar- 
X^  veil,  waking  from  his  long  sleep  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer light  of  Washington  Square,  had  found  that  the 
face  of  life  was  changed  for  him. 

In  the  interval  he  had  gradually  adapted  himself  to 
the  new  order  of  things;  but  the  months  of  adaptation 
had  been  a  time  of  such  darkness  and  confusion  that, 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  his  recovered  lucidity,  he 
could  not  yet  distinguish  the  stages  by  which  he  had 
workvxl  his  way  out;  and  even  now  his  footing  was  not 
secure. 

His  first  e£Fort  had  been  to  readjust  his  values — to 
take  an  inventory  of  them,  and  reclassify  them,  so 
that  one  at  least  might  be  made  to  appear  as  impor- 
tant as  those  he  had  lost;  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  go  on  living.  He  applied  himself 
doggedly  to  this  attempt;  biri;  whenever  he  thought 
he  had  found  a  reason  that  his  mind  could  rest  in,  it 
gave  way  under  him,  and  the  old  struggle  for  a  foot- 
hold began  again.  His  two  objects  in  life  were  his 
boy  and  his  book.  The  boy  was  incomparably  the 
stronger  argument,  yet  the  less  serviceable  in  filling 
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the  void.  Ralph  felt  his  son  all  the  while,  and  all  through 
his  other  feelings;  but  he  could  not  think  about  him 
actively  and  continuously,  could  not  forever  exercise 
his  eager  empty  dissatisfi.  1  mind  on  the  relatively 
simple  problem  of  clothing,  educating  and  amusing  a 
little  boy  of  six.  Yet  Paul's  existence  was  the  all-suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  own;  and  he  turned  again,  with  a 
kind  of  cold  fervour,  to  his  abandoned  literaiy  dream. 
Material  needs  obli^  him  to  go  on  with  his  regular 
business;  but,  the  day's  work  over,  he  was  possessed 
of  a  leisure  as  bare  and  as  blank  as  an  unfurnished 
house,  yet  that  was  at  least  his  own  to  furnish  as  he 
pleased. 

Meanwhile  he  was  beginning  to  show  r  presentable 
face  to  the  world,  and  to  be  once  more  treated  like  a 
man  in  whose  case  no  one  is  parti<ailarly  interested. 
His  men  friends  ceased  to  say:  "Hallo,  old  chap,  I 
never  saw  you  looking  fitter!"  and  elderly  ladies  no 
longer  told  him  they  were  sure  he  kept  too  much  to 
himself,  and  urged  him  to  drop  in  any  afternoon  for  a 
quiet  talk.  People  left  him  to  his  sorrow  as  a  man  is 
left  to  an  incurable  habit,  an  unfortunate  tie:  they 
ignored  it,  or  looked  over  its  head  if  they  happened 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  at  his  elbow. 

These  glimpses  were  given  to  them  more  and  more 

rarely.  The  smothered  springs  of  life  were  bubbling  up 

in  Ralph,  and  there  were  days  when  he  was  glad  to 

wake  and  see  the  sun  in  his  window,  and  when  he  began 
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to  plan  his  book,  and  to  fancy  that  the  planning 
really  interested  him.  He  could  even  maintain  the  delu- 
sion for  several  days— for  intervals  each  time  apprecia- 
bly longer— before  it  shrivelled  up  again  in  a  scorching 
blast  of  disenchantment.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  he 
could  never  tell  when  these  hot  gusts  of  anguish  would 
overtake  him.  They  came  sometimes  just  when  he  felt 
most  secure,  when  he  was  saying  to  himself:  "After  all, 

things  are  really  worth  while "  sometimes  even 

when  he  was  sitting  with  Clare  Van  Degen,  listening  to 
her  voice,  watching  her  hands,  and  turning  over  in 
his  mind  the  opening  chapters  of  his  book. 

"You  ought  to  write";  they  had  one  and  all  said  it 
to  him  from  the  first;  and  he  fancied  he  might  have 
begun  sooner  if  he  had  not  been  urged  on  by  their 
watchful  fondness.  Everybody  wanted  him  to  write— 
everybody  had  decided  that  he  ought  to,  that  he 
would,  that  he  must  be  persuaded  to;  and  the  in- 
cessant imperceptible  pressure  of  encouragement — the 
assumption  of  those  about  him  that  because  it  would 
be  good  for  him  to  write  he  must  naturally  be  able  to 
—acted  on  his  restive  nerves  as  a  stronger  deterrent 
than  disapproval. 

Even  Clare  had  fallen  mto  the  same  mistake;  and 
one  day,  as  he  sat  talking  with  her  on  the  verandah  of 
Laura  Fairford's  house  on  the  Sound — where  they  now 
most  frequently  met— Ralph  had  half-impatiently  re- 
joined: "Oh,  if  you  think  it's  literature  I  need !" 
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InsUntly  he  had  seen  her  face  change,  and  the 
■peaking  hands  tremble  on  her  knee.  But  she  achieved 
the  feat  of  not  answering  him,  or  turning  her  steady 
^es  from  the  dancing  mid-summer  water  at  the  foot 
of  Laura's  kwn.  Ralph  leaned  a  little  nearer,  and  for 
an  instant  his  hand  imagined  the  flutter  of  hers.  But 
instead  of  clasping  it  he  drew  back,  and  rising  from 
his  chair  wandered  away  to  the  other  end  of  the 
verandah. . .  No,  h^  didn't  feel  as  Clare  felt.  If  he 
loved  her — as  he  sometimes  thought  he  did — it  was 
not  in  the  same  way.  He  had  a  great  tenderness  for 
her,  he  was  more  nearly  happy  with  her  than  with  any 
one  else;  he  liked  to  sit  and  talk  with  her,  and  watch 
her  face  and  her  hands,  and  he  wished  there  were  some 
way — some  different  way — of  letting  her  know  it;  but 
he  could  not  cdtaceive  that  tenderness  and  desire  could 
ever  again  be  one  for  him :  such  a  notion  as  that  seemed 
part  of  the  monstrous  sentimental  muddle  on  which  his 
life  had  gone  aground. 

"I  shall  write — of  course  I  shall  write  some  day," 
he  said,  turning  back  to  his  seat.  "I've  had  a  novel  in 
the  back  of  my  head  for  ye  i;  and  now's  the  time  to 
pull  it  out." 

He  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying;  but  before  the 
end  of  the  sentence  he  saw  that  Clare  had  under- 
stood what  he  meant  to  convey,  and  henceforth  he  felt 
committed  to  letting  her  talk  to  him  as  much  as  she 
pleased  about  his  book.  He  himself,  in  consequence, 
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took  to  thinking  about  it  moie  oonaecutivdy;  and  just 
M  his  friends  ceased  to  urge  him  to  write,  he  sat  down 
in  earnest  ti  begin. 

The  vision  that  had  come  to  him  had  no  likeness  to 
any  of  his  earlier  imaginings.  Two  or  three  subjects 
had  haunted  him,  pleading  for  expression,  during  the 
first  years  of  his  marriage;  but  these  now  seemed  either 
too  lyrical  or  too  tragic.  He  no  longer  saw  life  on  the 
heroic  scale:  he  wanted  to  do  something  in  which  men 
should  look  no  bigger  than  the  insects  th^  were.  He 
contrived  in  tba  course  of  time  to  reduce  one  of  his 
old  subjects  to  these  dimensions,  and  after  nights  of 
brooding  he  made  a  dash  at  it,  and  wrote  an  opening 
chapter  that  struck  him  as  not  too  bad.  In  the  exhilara- 
tion of  this  first  attempt  he  spent  some  pleasant  even- 
ings revising  and  polishing  his  work;  and  gradually  a 
feeling  of  authority  and  importance  developed  in  him. 
In  the  morning,  wneu  he  woke,  instead  of  his  habitual 
sense  of  lassitude,  he  felt  an  eagerness  to  be  up  and 
doing,  and  a  conviction  that  his  individual  task  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  world's  machinery.  He  kept  his 
secret  with  the  beginner's  deadly  fear  of  losing  his  hold 
on  his  half-real  creations  if  he  let  in  any  outer  light  on 
them;  but  he  went  about  with  a  more  assured  step, 
shrank  less  from  meeting  his  friends,  and  even  began 
to  dine  out  again,  and  to  laugh  at  some  of  the  jokes  he 
heard. 
Laura  Fairford,  to  get  Paul  away  from  town,  had 
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gone  early  to  the  counviy;  and  Ralph,  who  went  down 
to  her  eveiy  Saturday,  usually  found  Clare  Van  Degen 
there.  Since  his  divorce  he  had  never  entered  his  cou."'  .'s 
pinnacled  palace;  and  Clare  had  never  asked  him  why 
he  stayed  away.  This  mutual  silence  !ii.(]  been  their 
sole  allusion  to  Van  Degen's  share  in  the  catastrophe, 
though  Ralph  had  spoken  frankly  of  its  other  aspects. 
They  talked,  however,  most  often  of  imp<^rsonal  sub- 
jects— ^books,  pictur  j,  plays,  or  whatever  the  world 
that  interested  tl'enl  was  doing — and  she  showed  no 
desire  to   V..     him  back  to  his  own  affairs.  She  was 
again  staj-.Vig  late  in  town — to  have  a  pretext,  as  he 
guessed,  for  coming  down  on  Sundays  to  the  Fairfords' 
— and  they  often  made  the  trip  together  in  b<>r  motor; 
but  lie  had  not  yet  spoken  to  her  of  having  begun  his 
book.  One  May  evening,  however,  as  they  sat  alone 
in  the  verandah,  he  suddenly  told  her  that  he  was 
writing.  As  he  spoke  his  heart  beat  like  a  boy's;  but 
once  the  words  were  out  they  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
self-confidence,  and  he  began  to  sketch  his  plan,  and 
then  to  go  into  its  details.  Clare  listened  devoutly,  her 
eyes  burning  on  him  through  the  dusk  like  the  stars 
deepening  above  the  garden;  and  when  she  got  up  to 
go  in  he  followed  her  with  a  new  sense  of  reassurance. 
The  dinner  that  evening  was  unusually  pleasant. 
Charles  Bowen,  just  back  from  his  usual  spring  travels, 
had  come  straight  down  to  his  friends  from  the  steamer; 
and  the  fund  of  impressions  he  brought  with  him  gave 
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Ralph  a  desire  to  be  up  and  wandering.  And  why  not 
—when  the  book  was  done?  He  smiled  across  the  table 
at  Clare. 

"Next  summer  you'll  have  to  charter  a  yacht,  and 
take  us  all  off  to  the  iEgean.  We  can't  have  Charles  con- 
descending  to  us  about  the  out-of-the-way  places  he'r 
been  seeing." 

Was  it  really  he  who  was  speaking,  and  his  cousin 
who  was  sending  him  back  her  dusky  smile?  Well- 
why  not,  again?  The  seasons  renewed  themselves,  and 
he  too  was  putting  out  a  new  growth.  "My  book— my 
book— my  book,"  kept  repeating  itself  under  aU  his 
thoughts,  as  Undine's  name  had  once  perpetually  mur- 
mured there.  That  night  as  he  went  up  to  bed  he  said 
to  himself  that  he  was  actually  ceasing  to  think  about 
his  wife. . . 

As  he  passed  Laura's  door  she  called  him  in,  and  put 
her  arms  about  him. 
"You  look  so  well,  dear!" 

"But  why  shouldn't  I?"  he  answered  gaily,  as  if 
ridiculing  the  fancy  that  he  had  ever  looked  otherwise. 
Paul  was  sleeping  behind  the  next  door,  and  the  sense 
of  the  boy's  nearness  gave  him  a  warmer  glow.  His  little 
world  was  rounding  itself  out  again,  and  once  more  he 
felt  safe  and  at  peace  in  its  ci-de. 

His  sister  looked  as  if  she  had  something  more  to 
say;  but  she  merely  kissed  him  good  night,  and  he 
went  up  whistling  to  his  room. 
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The  next  monung  he  was  to  take  a  walk  with  Claie, 
and  while  he  lounged  about  the  drawing-room,  waiting 
for  her  to  come  down,  a  servant  came  in  with  the 
Sunday  papers.  Ralph  picked  one  up,  and  was  absently 
unfolding  it  when  his  eye  fell  on  his  own  name:  a  sight 
he  had  been  spared  since  the  last  echoes  of  his  divorce 
had  subsided.  His  impulse  was  to  fling  the  paper  down, 
to  hurl  it  as  far  from  him  as  he  could;  but  a  grim  fas- 
cination tightened  his  hold  and  drew  his  eyes  back  to 
the  hated  head-line. 

NEW  YORK  BEAUTY  WEDS  FRENCH 
NOBLEMAN 

Mes.  Undink  Martxll  Confident  Pope  Wnxi 

Annul  Fbeviocs  Mabriaoe 

mbs.  mabvell  talks  abox7t  beb  case 

There  it  was  before  him  in  all  its  long-drawn  horror 
—an  "interview"— an  "interview"  of  Undine's  about 
her  coming  marriage!  Ah,  she  talked  about  her  case 
indeed!  Her  confidences  filled  the  greater  part  of  a 
column,  and  the  only  detail  she  seemed  to  have  omitted 
was  the  name  of  her  future  husband,  who  was  referred 
to  by  herself  as  "my  fianc£"  and  by  the  interviewer  as 
"the  Count"  or  "a  prominent  scion  of  the  French 
nobility." 

Ralph  heard  Laura's  step  behind  him.  He  threw  the 
paper  aside  and  their  eyes  met. 

"Is  this  what  you  wanted  to  tell  me  last  night?" 

"Last  night?— Is  it  in  the  papers?" 
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"Who  told  you?  Bowen?  What  else  has  he  heaid? 

"Oh,  Ralph,   what  does  it  matter—what 
matter?" 

"Who's  the  man?  Did  he  tell  you  that?"  B 
stated.  He  saw  her  growing  agitation, 
answer?  Is  it  any  one  I  know?" 

"He  was  told  in  Paris  it  was  his  friend  Raymond  de 
CheUea." 

Ralph  laughed,  and  his  laugi.  sounded  in  his  own 
ears  like  an  echo  of  the  dteaiy  mirth  with  wh'ch  he  had 
filled  Mr.  Spragg's  office  the  day  he  had  learned  that 
Undine  intended  to  divorce  him.  But  now  his  wrath 
was  seasoned  with  a  wholesome  irony.  The  fact  of  his 
wife's  having  reached  another  stage  in  her  ascent  fell 
into  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  huge  human  buffoonery. 
"Besides,"  Laura  went  on,  "it's  all  perfect  non- 
sense, of  course.  How  it  the  world  can  she  have  her 
marriage  annulled?" 

Ralph  pondered:  this  put  the  matter  in  another  light. 
"With  a  great  deal  of  money  I  suppose  she  mi^t." 

"Well,  she  certainly  won't  get  that  from  Chelles. 
He's  far  from  rich,  Charles  tells  me."  Laura  waited, 
watching  him,  before  she  risked:  "That's  what  con- 
vinces me  she  wouldn't  have  him  if  she  could." 

Ralph  shrugged.  "There  may  be  other  inducements. 
But  she  won't  be  able  to  manage  it."  He  heard  himself 
speaking  quite  collectedly.  Had  Undine  at  last  lost  her 
power  of  wounding  him? 
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Clare  came  in,  dressed  for  their  walk,  and  under 
Laura's  anxious  eyes  he  picked  up  the  newspaper  and 
held  it  out  with  a  careless:  "Look  at  this!" 

Hb  cousin's  glance  flew  down  the  column,  and  he 
saw  the  tremor  of  her  lashes  as  she  read.  Then  she 
lifted  her  head.  "But  you'll  be  free!"  Her  face  was  as 
vivid  as  a  flower. 
"Free?  I'm  free  now,  as  far  as  that  goes!" 
"Oh,  but  it  will  go  so  much  farther  when  she  has 
another  name— when  ihe's  a  different  person  altogether! 
Then  you'll  really  have  Paul  to  yourself." 

"Paul?"  Laura  intervened  with  a  nervous  laugh. 
"But  there's  never  been  the  least  doubt  about  his 
having  Paul!" 

They  heard  the  boy's  laughter  on  the  lawn,  and  she 
went  out  to  join  him.  Ralph  was  still  looking  at  his 
cousin. 

"You're  glad,  then?"  came  from  him  involuntarily; 
and  she  startled  him  by  bursting  into  tears.  He  bent 
over  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 


XXXII 

■jOALPH,  as  the  days  passed,  felt  that  Clare  was 
XV  right:  if  Undine  married  again  he  would  possess 
himself  more  completely,  be  more  definitely  rid  of  his 
past  And  he  did  not  doubt  that  she  would  gain  her 
end:  he  knew  her  violent  desires  and  her  cold  tenacity. 
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If  she  had  faOed  to  capture  Van  Degen  it  was  probably 
because  she  lacked  experience  of  that  particular  type 
of  man,  of  his  huge  immediate  wants  and  feeble  vacil- 
lating purposes;  most  of  all,  because  she  had  not  yet 
measured  the  strength  of  the  social  considerations  that 
restrained  him.  It  was  a  mistake  she  was  not  likely  to 
repeat,  and  her  failure  had  probably  been  a  useful  pre- 
liminary to  success.  It  was  a  long  time  since  Ralph 
had  allowed  himself  to  think  of  her,  and  as  he  did  so 
the  overwhelming  fact  of  her  beauty  became  present 
to  him  again,  no  longer  as  an  element  of  his  being  but 
as  a  power  dispassionately  estimated.  He  said  to  him- 
self: "Any  man  who  can  feel  at  all  will  feel  it  as  I  did"; 
and  the  conviction  grew  in  him  that  Raymond  de 
Chelles,  of  whom  he  had  formed  an  idea  through 
Bowen'g  talk,  was  not  the  man  to  give  her  up,  even 
if  she  fuled  to  obtain  the  release  his  religion  ex- 
acted. 

Meanwhile  Ralph  was  gradually  beginning  to  feel 
himself  freer  and  lighter.  Undine's  act,  by  cutting  the 
last  link  between  them,  seemed  to  have  given  him 
back  to  himself;  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  could  con- 
sider his  case  in  all  its  bearings,  impartially  and  iron- 
ically, showed  him  the  distance  he  had  travelled,  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  renewed  himself.  He  had  been 
moved,  too,  by  Clare's  cry  of  joy  at  his  release.  Though 
the  nature  of  his  feeling  for  her  had  not  changed  he 
was  aware  of  a  new  quality  in  their  friendship.  When  he 
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w»t  b«j,  to  hi.  book  .gain  hi,  .en^  crf  p„,^  h^ 

ort  .U  «penty,  and  the  spectacle  of  life  «emed  le« 

Uce  a  w.U«»  dangling  of  limp  dolU.  He  w«,  weU  on  in 

nw  second  chapter  now. 

This  lightn«„  of  n.ood  was  stiU  on  him  when,  re- 
turnmg  one  afternoon  to  Washington  Square,  full  of 
pro,^  for  a  long  evening's  work,  he  found  his  mother 
awamng  h,m  with  a  strange  face.  He  followed  her  into 
the  drawmg-room.  a,d  she  explained  that  there  had 
«>eei.  .  telephone  message  she  didn't  understand- 
Bomethmg  perfectly  c,.^  about  Pa„l-of  course  it 
was  all  a  mistake. . . 

R*lph'.  first  thought  was  of  an  accident,  and  his 
heart  contracted.  "Did  Laura  telephone?" 

"No  no;  not  Laura.  It  seemed  to  be  a  message  from 
M™  Sp««5:  ^^,aung  about  sendmg  some  one  here 
to  fetch  h.m-a  queer  name  like  ^eeny-to  fetch  him 
to  a  steams  on  Saturday.  I  was  to  be  sur,  to  have  his 
thuigs  padced  ...  but  of  cou«e  it's  a  misunderstand- 

S^nV  ,"«'r"""'*'*»^  •-"«*•  ""d  looked  up  at 
Balph  as  though  entreating  Um  to  return  the  reassur- 
ance she  had  given  him. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  he  echoed. 
He  made  his  mother  repeat  her  statement;  but  the 
«rfo«««n  dways  flurried  her.  and  she  was  confused 
andmaccurate  She  didn't  actuaUy  know  who  had  .^e- 
phoned:  the  vo.ce  hadn't  sounded  like  Mrs.  Sp,a«,'s 
A  woman's  voice;  yes-^h.  not  a  Udy'..  And  S  wh' 
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certainly  something  about  a  steamer ...  but  he  knew 
how  the  telephone  bewildered  her . . .  and  she  was  sure 
she  was  getting  a  litUe  deaf.  Hadn't  he  better  caU  up 
the  Malibran?  Of  course  it  was  all  a  mistake— but 
well,  perhaps  he  had  better  go  there  himself. . . 

As  he  reached  the  front  door  a  letter  clinked  in  the 
box,  and  he  saw  his  name  on  an  ordinary  looking 
business  envelope.  He  turned  the  door-handle,  paused 
again,  and  stooped  to  take  out  the  letter.  It  bore  the 
address  of  the  firm  of  lawyers  who  had  represented 
Undine  in  the  divorce  proceedings  and  as  he  tore  open 
the  envelope  Paul's  name  sUrted  out  at  him. 

Mrs.  MarveU  had  followed  him  into  the  haU,  and  her 
cry  broke  the  sUence.  "Ralph— Ralph— is  it  anything 
she's  done?" 

"Nothing— it's  nothing."  He  stared  at  her.  "What's 
the  day  of  the  week?" 

"Wednesday.  Why.what ?"  She  suddenly  seemed 

to  understand.  "She's  not  going  to  take  him  away  from 
us?" 

Ralph  dropped  into  a  chair,  crumpling  the  letter  in 
his  hand.  He  had  been  in  a  dream,  poor  fool  that  he  was 
—a  dream  about  his  child!  He  sat  gazing  at  the  type- 
written phrases  that  spun  themselves  out  before  him. 
"My  client's  circumstances  now  happily  permitting . . . 
at  last  in  a  position  to  offer  her  son  a  home . . .  long 
sepaitttion ...  a  mother's  feeBngs  . . .  eveiy  social  and 
educational  advantage"  ...  and  then,  at  the  end,  the 
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poisoned  dart  that  struck  him  speechless:  "The  courts 
having  awarded  her  the  sole  custody. . ." 

The  sole  custody!  But  that  meant  that  Paul  was  here, 
here  only,  here  for  always:  that  his  father  had  no  more 
claim  on  him  than  any  casual  stranger  in  the  street! 
And  he,  Ralph  Marvell,  a  sane  man,  young,  able-bodied, 
in  full  possession  of  his  wite,  had  assisted  at  the  per- 
petration of  this  abominable  wrong,  had  passively  for- 
feited his  right  to  the  flesh  of  his  body,  the  blood  of 
his  being!  But  it  couldn't  be— of  course  it  couldn't  be. 
The  preposterousness  of  it  proved  that  it  wasn't  true. 
There  was  a  mistake  somewhere;  a  mistake  his  own 
lawyer  would  instantly  rectify.  If  a  hammer  hadn't 
been  drumming  in  his  head  he  could  have  recalled  the 
terms  of  the  decree— but  for  the  moment  all  the  details 
of  the  agonizing  episode  were  lost  in  a  blur  of  un- 
certainty. 

To  escape  his  mother's  silent  anguish  of  interroga- 
tion he  stood  up  and  said:  "I'll  see  Mr.  Spragg— of 
course  it's  a  misteke."  But  as  he  spoke  he  retravelled 
the  hateful  months  during  the  divorce  proceedings,  re- 
membering his  incomprehensible  lassitude,  his  acqui- 
escence in  his  family's  determination  to  ignore  the 
whole  episode,  and  his  gradual  lapse  into  the  same 
Stete  of  apathy.  He  recalled  all  the  old  family  catch- 
words, the  full  and  elaborate  vocabulary  of  evasion: 
"dehcacy,"  "pride,"  "personal  dignity,"  "preferring 
not  to  know  about  such  things";  Mw.  Marvell's:  "All 
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I  ask  is  that  you  won't  mention  the  subject  to  your 
grandfather,"  Mr.  Dagonet's:  "Spare  your  mother, 
Ralph,  whatever  happens,"  and  even  Laura's  terrified: 
"Of  course,  for  Paul's  sake,  there  must  be  no  scandal." 

For  Paul's  sake!  And  it  was  because,  for  Paul's  sake, 
there  must  be  no  scandal,  that  he,  Paul's  father,  had 
tamely  abstained  from  defending  his  rights  and  con- 
testing his  wife's  charges,  and  had  thus  handed  the 
child  over  to  her  keeping! 

As  his  cab  whirled  him  up  Fifth  Avenue,  Ralph's 
whole  body  throbbed  with  rage  against  the  influences 
that  had  reduced  him  to  such  weakness.  Then,  gradually, 
he  saw  that  the  weakness  was  innate  in  him.  He  had 
been  eloquent  enough,  in  his  free  youth,  against  the 
conventions  of  his  class;  yet  when  the  moment  came  to 
show  his  contempt  for  them  they  had  mysteriously 
mastered  him,  deflecting  his  course  like  some  hidden 
hereditary  failing.  As  he  looked  back  it  seemed  as  though 
even  his  great  disaster  had  been  conventionalized  and 
sentimentalized  by  this  inherited  attitude:  that  the 
thoughts  he  had  thought  about  it  were  only  those  of 
generations  of  Dagonets,  and  that  there  had  been 
nothing  real  and  his  own  in  his  life  but  the  foolish  pas- 
sion he  had  been  trying  so  hard  to  think  out  of  existence. 

Halfway  to  the  Malibran  he  changed  his  direction, 

and  drove  to  the  house  of  the  kwyer  he  had  consulted 

at  the  time  of  his  divpree.  The  lawyer  had  not  yet  come 

up  town,  and  Ralph  had  a  half  hour  of  bitter  medita- 
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tion  before  the  sound  of  a  latch-key  brought  him  to 
his  feet.  The  visit  did  not  last  long.  His  host,  after  an 
affable  greeting,  listened  without  surprise  to  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  when  he  had  ended  reminded  him  with 
somewhat  ironic  precision  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
divorce,  he  had  asked  for  neither  advice  nor  informa- 
tion—had simply  declared  that  he  wanted  to  "turn  his 
back  on  the  whole  business"  (Ralph  recognized  the 
phrase  as  one  of  his  grandfather's),  and,  on  hearing 
that  in  that  case  he  had  only  to  abstain  from  action, 
and  was  in  no  need  of  legal  services,  had  gone  away 
without  farther  enquiries. 

"You  led  me  to  infer  you  had  your  reasons "  the 

slighted  counsellor  concluded;  and,  in  reply  to  Ralph's 
breathless  question,  he  subjoined,  "Why,  you  see,  the 
case  is  closed,  and  I  don't  exactly  know  on  what  ground 
you  can  re-open  it— unless,  of  course,  you  can  bring 
evidence  showing  that  the  irregularity  of  the  mother's 
life  is  such . . ," 

"She's  going  to  many  again,"  Ralph  threw  .'n. 

"Indeed?  Well,  that  in  itself  can  hardly  be  described 
as  irregular.  In  fact,  in  certain  circumstances  it  might 
be  ronstrued  as  an  advantage  to  the  child." 

"Then  I'm  powerless?" 

"Why— unless  there's  an  ulterior  motive— through 
which  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear." 

"You  mean  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what  she's  up  to?" 
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"Precisely.  Of  course,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a 
genuine  case  of  maternal  feeling,  I  won't  conceal  from 
you  that  the  outlook's  bad.  At  most,  you  could  prob- 
ably arrange  to  see  your  boy  at  stated  intervals." 

To  see  his  boy  at  stated  intervals!  Ralph  wondered 
how  a  sane  man  could  sit  there,  looking  responsible 
and  efiScient,  and  talk  such  rubbish.  .  .  As  he  got  up 
to  go  the  lawyer  detained  him  to  add:  "Of  course 
there's  no  immediate  cause  for  alarm.  It  will  take  time 
to  enforce  the  provision  of  the  Dakota  decree  in  New 
York,  and  till  it's  done  your  son  can't  be  taken  from 
you.  But  there's  sure  to  be  a  lot  of  nasty  talk  in  the 
papers;  and  you're  bound  to  lose  in  the  end." 

Ralph  thanked  him  and  left. 

He  sped  northward  to  the  Malibran,  where  he  learned 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spragg  were  at  dinner.  He  sent  his 
name  down  to  the  subterranean  restaurant,  and  Mr. 
Spragg  presently  appeared  between  the  limp  portieres 
of  the  "Adam"  writing-room,  fie  had  grown  older  and 
heavier,  as  if  illness  instead  of  health  had  put  more 
flesh  on  his  bones,  and  there  were  greyish  tints  m  the 
hv  '   vs  of  his  face. 

■      hat's  this  about  Paul?"  Ralph  exclaimed.  "My 
mother's  had  a  message  we  can't  make  out." 

Mr.  Spragg  sat  down,  with  the  effect  of  immersing 
his  spinal  column  in  the  depths  of  the  arm-chair  he 
selected.  He  crossed  his  legs,  and  swung  one  foot  to 
and  fro  in  its  high  wrinkled  boot  with  elastic  sides. 
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"Didn't  you  get  a  letter?"  he  asked. 
"From  my— from  Undine's  kwyera?  Yes."  Ralph 
held  it  out.  "If,  queer  «ading.  She  hasn't  hitherto 
been  very  keen  to  have  Paul  with  her." 

Mr.  Spragg.  adjusting  his  glasses,  read  the  letter 
dowly,  restored  it  to  the  envelope  and  gave  it  back. 
My  daughter  has  intimated  that  she  wishes  these 
gentlemen  to  act  for  her.  I  haven't  received  any  addi- 
tional instnicUons  fipm  her."  he  said,  with  none  of  the 
curtness  of  tone  that  his  stiff  legal  vocabukry  implied. 
But  the  first  communication  I  received  was  from 
you— at  least  from  Mrs.  Spragg." 

Mr.  Spragg  drew  his  beard  through  his  hand  "The 
Mes  are  apt  to  be  a  trifle  hasty.  I  believe  Mra.  Spragg 
had  a  letter  yesterday  instructing  her  to  select  a  reliable 

escort  for  Paul;  and  I  suppose  she  thought " 

"Oh.  this  is  all  too  preposterous!"  Ralph  burst  out 
spnnging  from  his  seat.  "You  don't  for  a  moment 
imagine,  do  you-any  of  you-that  I'm  going  to  de- 
_   liver  up  my  son  like  a  bale  of  goods  in  answer  to  any 
instructions  in  God's  world?-Oh,  yes,  I  know-I  let 
him  go-I  abandoned  my  right  to  him  .. .  but  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  doing. . .  I  was  sick  with  grief  and 
misery.  My  people  were  awfully  broken  up  over  the 
whole  business,  and  I  wanted  to  spare  them.  I  wanted, 
above  aU,  to  spare  my  boy  when  he  grew  up.  If  I'd 
contested  the  case  you  know  what  the  result  would 
have  been.  I  let  it  go  by  default-I  made  no  conditions 
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—all  I  wanted  was  to  keep  Paul,  and  never  to  let  him 
hear  a  word  against  his  mother!" 

Mr.  Spragg  received  this  passionate  appeal  in  a 
silence  that  implied  not  so  much  disdain  or  indiffer- 
ence, as  the  total  mability  to  deal  verbaUy  with  emo- 
tional crises.  At  length,  he  said,  a  slight  unsteadiness  in 
his  usually  calm  tones:  "I  presume  at  the  time  it  was 
optional  with  you  to  demand  Paul's  custody." 

"Oh,  yes— it  was  optional,"  Ralph  sneered. 

Mr.  Spragg  looked  at  him  compassionately.  "I'm 
sorry  you  didn't  do  it,"  he  said. 


xxxin 

THE  upshot  of  Ralph's  visit  was  that  Mr.  Spragg, 
after  considerable  deliberation,  agreed,  pending 
farther  negotiations  between  the  opposing  lawyers,  to 
undertake  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  re- 
move Paul  from  his  father's  custody.  Nevertheless,  he 
seemed  to  think  it  quite  natural  that  Undme.  on  the 
point  of  making  a  marriage  which  would  put  it  in  her 
power  to  give  her  rh'M  a  suitable  home,  should  assert 
her  claim  on  hun.  It  was  more  disconcerting  to  Ralph 
to  learn  that  Mrs.  Spragg,  for  once  departing  from  her 
attitude  of  passive  impartiality,  had  eagerly  abetted 
her  daughter's  move;  he  had  somehow  felt  that  Undine's 
desertion  of  the  child  had  estabUshed  a  kind  of  mute 
understanding  between  himself  and  his  mother-in-law. 
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"I  thou^t  Mn.  Spngg  wouM  know  thm't  ■» 
••rtWy  u«e  hying  to  Uke  Paul  from  me,"  he  Mid 
with  a  desperate  awkwardness  of  entreaty,  and  Mr. 
Spragg  startled  him  by  replying:  "I  presume  his  gnnd- 
ma  thinks  he'll  bek>ng  to  her  more  if  we  keep  him  in 
the  family." 

Ralph,  abruptly  awakened  from  his  dream  of  recov- 
ered peace,  found  himself  confronted  on  every  side  by 
indifference  or  hostility:  it  was  as  though  the  June 
Adds  in  which  his  bo^  was  pUying  had  suddenly  opened 
to  engulph  him.  Mrs.  MarveU's  fean  and  tremors  were 
almost  harder  to  bear  than  the  Spraggs'  antagonism; 
and  for  the  next  few  days  Ralph  wandered  about  miser- 
ably, dreading  some  fresh  communication  from  Undine's 
Uwyers,  yet  racked  by  the  strain  of  hearing  nothing 
more  from  them.  Mr.  Spragg  had  agreed  to  cable  his 
daughter  asking  her  to  await  a  letter  before  enforcing 
her  demands;  but  on  the  fourth  day  after  Ralph's  visit 
to  the  MaUbran  a  telephone  message  summoned  him 
to  his  father-in-law's  oflSce. 

Half  an  hour  later  their  talk  was  over  and  he  stood 
once  more  on  the  landing  outside  Mr.  Spragg's  door. 
Undine's  answer  had  come  and  Paul's  fate  was  sealed. 
His  mother  refused  to  give  him  up,  refused  to  await  the 
arrival  of  her  lawyer's  letter,  and  reiterated,  in  more 
peremptory  language,  her  demand  that  the  child  should 
be  sent  immediately  to  Paris  in  Mrs.  Heeny's  care. 
Mr.  Spragg,  in  face  of  Ralph's  entreaties,  remained 
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pwiflc  but  remote.  It  wm  evident  that,  though  he  had 
no  wish  to  quarrel  with  Ralph,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
reaUting  Undine.  "  I  guess  she's  got  the  law  on  her  side," 
he  said;  and  in  response  to  Ralph's  passionate  remon- 
rtrances  he  added  fatelisUcally:  "I  presume  youll 
have  to  leave  the  matter  to  my  daughter." 

Ralph  had  gone  to  the  office  resolved  to  conlrol  his 
temper  and  keep  on  the  watch  for  any  shred  of  infonna- 
tion  he  might  glean;  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  Mr. 
Spragg  knew  as  little  as  himself  of  Undine's  projects. 
or  of  the  stage  her  plans  had  reached  All  she  had  ap^ 
parently  vouchsafed  her  parent  was  the  sUtement  that 
she  intended  to  re-many,  and  the  command  to  send 
Paul  over;  and  Ralph  reflected  that  his  own  betrothal 
to  her  had  probably  been  announced  to  Mr.  Spragg  in 
the  same  curt  fashion. 

The  thought  brought  back  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  the  past.  One  by  one  the  detaib  of  that  incredible 
moment  revived,  and  he  felt  in  his  veins  the  glow  of 
rapture  with  which  he  had  first  approached  the  dingy 
threshold  he  was  now  leaving.  There  came  back  to 
Wm  with  peculiar  vividness  the  memory  of  his  rushing 
up  to  Mr.  Spiagg's  office  to  consult  him  about  a  neck- 
lace for  Undine.  Ralph  recaUed  the  incident  because 
his  eager  appe.  1  for  advice  had  been  received  by  Mr. 
Spragg  with  the  very  phrase  he  had  just  used:  "I  pre- 
sume you'll  have  to  leave  the  m-.tter  to  my  daughter." 

Ralph  saw  him  slouching  in  his  chair,  swung  sideways 
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from  the  untidy  desk,  his  legs  stretched  out,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  his  jaws  engaged  on  the  phantom  tooth- 
pick; and,  in  a  corner  of  the  office,  the  figure  of  a 
middle-sized  red-faced  young  man  who  seemed  to  have 
been  interrupted  in  the  act  of  saying  something  dis- 
agreeable. 

"Why,  it  must  have  been  then  that  I  first  saw 
Moffatt,"  Ralph  reflected;  and  the  thought  suggested 
the  memory  of  other,  subsequent  meetings  in  the  sama 
building,  and  of  frequent  ascents  to  Moffatt's  office 
during  the  ardent  weeks  of  their  mysterious  and  remu- 
nerative "deal." 

Ralph  wondered  if  MofiFatt's  office  were  still  ir  "\e 
Ararat;  and  on  the  way  out  he  paused  before  the  biacK 
tablet  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  vestibule  and  sought 
and  found  the  name  in  its  familiar  place. 

The  next  moment  he  was  again  absorbed  in  his 
own  cares.  Now  that  he  had  learned  the  imminence 
of  Paul's  danger,  and  the  futility  of  pleading  for  deky, 
a  thousand  fantastic  projects  were  contending  in  his 
head.  To  get  the  boy  away— that  seemed  the  first 
thing  to  do:  to  put  him  out  of  reach,  and  then  invoke 
the  law,  get  the  case  re-opened,  and  carry  the  fight 
from  court  to  court  till  his  righta  should  be  recrgnized. 
It  would  cost  a  lot  of  money— well,  the  money  would 
have  to  be  found.  The  firjt  step  was  to  secure  the  boy's 
temporary  safety;  after  that,  the  question  of  ways  and 
means  would  have  to  be  considered. . .  Had  there  ever 
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been  a  time,  Ralph  wondered,  when  that  question 
hadn't  been  at  the  root  of  all  the  others? 

He  had  promised  to  let  Clare  Van  Degen  know  the 
result  of  his  visit,  and  half  an  hour  later  he  was  in 
her  drawing-room.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  entered 
it  since  his  divorce;  but  Van  Degen  was  tarpon-fishing 
in  California— and  besides,  he  had  to  see  Clare.  His 
one  relief  was  in  talking  to  her,  in  feverishly  tumips 
over  with  her  every  possibility  of  delay  and  obstruc- 
tion; and  he  marvelled  at  the  intelligence  and  oiergy 
she  brought  to  the  discussion  of  these  questions.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  never  before  felt  strongly  enough 
about  anything  to  put  her  heart  or  her  brains  into  it; 
but  now  everything  in  her  was  at  work  for  him. 

She  listened  intently  to  what  he  told  her;  then  she 
said:  "You  tell  me  it  will  cost  a  great  deal;  but  why 
take  it  to  the  courts  at  all?  Why  not  give  the  money 
to  Undine  instead  of  to  your  lawyers?" 

Ralph  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and  she  continued: 
"Why  do  you  suppose  she's  suddenly  made  up  her 
mind  she  must  have  Paul?" 

"That's  comprehensible  enough  to  any  one  who 
knows  her.  She  wante  him  because  he'll  give  her  the 
appearance  of  respectability.  Having  him  with  her  will 
prove,  as  no  mere  assertions  can,  that  all  the  rights  are 
on  her  side  and  the  'wrongs'  on  mine." 

Clare  considered.  "Yes;  that's  the  obvious  answer. 
But  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think,  my  dear?  You  and  I 
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are  both  completely  out-of-date.  I  don't  believe  Undine 
cares  a  straw  for  'the  appearance  of  respectability." 
What  she  wants  is  the  money  for  her  annulment." 

Ralph  uttered  an  incredulous  exclamation.  "But 
d<m't  you  see?"  she  hurried  on.  "It's  her  only  hope 
— ^her  last  chance.  She's  much  too  clever  to  boiden 
herself  with  the  child  merely  to  annoy  you.  What  she 
wants  is  to  make  you  buy  him  back  from  her."  She 
stood  up  and  came  to  him  with  outstretched  hands. 
"Perhaps  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  at  last!  " 

"You?"  He  summoned  up  a  haggard  smile.  "As  if 
you  weren't  always— letting  me  load  you  with  all  my 
bothers!" 

"Oh,  if  only  I've  hit  on  the  way  out  of  this  one! 
Then  there  wouldn't  be  any  others  left!"  Her  eyes  al- 
lowed him  intently  as  he  turiud  aK^ay  to  the  window 
and  stood  staring  dowu  at  the  sultry  prospect  of  Pifth 
Avenue.  As  he  turned  over  her  conjecture  its  probabil- 
ity became  more  and  more  apparent.  It  put  into  logical 
relation  all  the  incoherencies  of  Undine's  recent  con- 
duct, completed  and  defined  her  anew  as  if  a  sharp  line 
had  been  drawn  about  her  fading  image. 

"If  it's  that,  I  shall  soon  know,"  he  said,  turning 
back  into  the  room.  His  course  had  instantly  become 
plain.  He  had  only  to  resist  and  Undine  would  have  to 
■how  her  hand.  Simultaneously  with  this  thought  there 
sprang  up  in  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  autumn 
afternoon  in  Paris  when  he  had  come  home  and  found 
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her,  among  her  half-packed  finery,  desperately  bewail- 
ing her  coming  motherhood. 

Clare's  touch  was  on  his  arm.  "If  I'm  right— you 
wiU  let  me  help?" 

He  laid  his  hand  on  hers  without  speaking,  and  she 
went  on: 

"It  will  take  a  lot  of  money:  all  these  law-suiU  do. 
Besides,  she'd  be  ashamed  to  sell  him  cheap.  You  must 
be  ready  to  give  her  anything  she  wants.  And  I've  got 
a  lot  saved  up— money  of  my  own,  I  mean. . ." 

"Your  own?"  As  he  looked  at  her  the  rare  blush 
rose  under  her  brown  skin. 

"My  very  own.  Why  shouldn't  you  believe  me?  I've 
been  hoarding  up  my  scrap  of  an  income  for  years, 
thinking  that  some  day  I'd  find  I  couldn't  stand  this 
any  k>nger. . ."  Her  gesture  embraced  their  sumptuous 
settmg.  "But  now  I  know  I  shall  never  budge.  There 
are  the  children;  and  besides,  things  are  easier  for  me 
since "  she  paused,  embarrassed. 

"Yes,  yes;  I  knctr."  He  felt  like  completing  her 
phrase:  "Since  my  wife  has  furnishetl  you  with  the 

means  of  putting  pressure  on  your  husband "  but 

he  simply  repeated:  "I  know." 

"And  you  wiU  let  me  help?" 

"Oh,  we  must  get  at  the  facts  first."  He  caught  her 
hands  in  his  with  sudden  energy.  "As  you  say,  when 
Paul's  safe  there  won't  be  another  bother  left!" 
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THE  means  of  raising  the  requisite  amount  of 
monqr  became,  during  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
anxious  theme  of  all  Ralph's  thoughts.  His  lawyers' 
enquiries  soon  brought  the  confirmation  of  Clare's  sur- 
mise, and  it  became  clear  that — ^for  reasons  swathed  in 
all  the  ingenuitiesi  of  legal  verbiage — Undine  might, 
in  return  for  a  substantial  consideration,  be  prevailed 
on  to  admit  that  it  was  for  her  son's  advantage  to  re- 
main with  his  father. 

The  day  this  admission  was  communicated  to  Ralph 
his  first  impulse  was  to  carry  the  news  to  his  cousin. 
His  mood  was  one  of  pure  exaltation;  he  seemed  to 
be  hugging  his  boy  to  him  as  he  walked.  Paul  and  he 
were  to  belong  to  each  other  forever:  no  mysterious 
threat  of  separation  could  ever  menace  them  again! 
He  had  the  blissful  sense  of  relief  that  the  child  himself 
might  have  had  on  waking  out  of  a  frightened  dream 
and  finding  the  jolly  daylight  in  his  room. 

Clare  at  once  renewed  her  entreaty  to  be  allowed 
to  aid  in  ransoming  her  little  cousin,  but  Ralph  tried 
to  put  her  off  by  explaining  that  he  meant  to  "look 
about." 

"Look  where?  In  the  Dagonet  coffers?  Oh,  Ralph, 
what's  the  use  of  pretending?  Tell  me  what  you've 
got  to  give  her."  It  was  amazing  how  his  cousin  suH- 
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denly  dominated  him.  But  as  yet  he  couldn't  go  into 
the  detaib  of  the  bargain.  That  the  reckoning  between 
himself  and  Undine  should  be  settled  in  doUars  and 
cents  seemed  the  last  bitterest  satire  on  his  dreams: 
he  felt  himself  miserably  diminished  by  the  smaUness 
of  what  had  filled  his  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  looking  about  had  to  be  done; 
and  a  day  came  when  he  found  himself  once  more  at 
the  door  of  Elmer  Moffatfs  office.  His  thoughts  had 
been  drawn  back  to  Moffatt  by  the  insistence  with 
which  the  latter's  name  had  lately  been  put  forward 
by  the  press  in  connection  with  a  revival  of  the  Ararat 
investigation.  Moffatt.  it  appeared,  had  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  witnesses  for  the  State; 
his  return  from  Europe  had  been  anxiously  awaited, 
his  unreadiness  to  testify  caustically  criticized;  then 
at  last  he  had  arrived,  had  gone  on  to  Washington— 
and  had  apparently  had  nothing  to  tell. 

Ralph  was  too  deep  in  his  own  troubles  to  waste  any 
wonder  over  this  anticlimax;  but  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  Moffatfs  name  in  the  morning  papers  acted 
as  an  unconscious  suggestion.  Besides,  to  whom  else 
could  he  look  for  help?  The  sum  hb  wife  demanded 
could  be  acquired  only  by  "a  quick  turn,"  and  the 
fact  that  Ralph  had  once  rendered  the  same  kind  of 
service  to  Moffatt  made  it  natural  to  appeal  to  him 
now.  The  market,  moreover,  happened  to  be  booming, 
and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  so  experienced  a  specy- 
lator  might  have  a  "good  thing"  up  his  sleeve. 
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Moflatt's  office  had  been  tranrfonned  amce  Balph's 
lart  viait.  Paint,  varnish  and  brass  railings  gave  an 
air  <rf  opulence  to  the  outer  precincts,  and  the  inner 
rown,  with  its  mahogany  bookcases  containing  mo- 
rocco-bound "sets"  and  its  wide  blue  leather  arm- 
chairs, lacked  only  a  palm  or  two  to  resemble  the  lounge 
of  a  fashionable  hotel.  Moffatt  himsdf,  as  he  came 
forward,  gave  Ralph  the  impression  of  having  been  done 
over  by  the  same  hand:  he  was  smoother,  broader, 
more  supremely  taifered,  and  his  whole  person  exhaled 
the  faintest  whiff  of  an  expensive  scent. 

He  installed  his  visitor  in  one  of  the  blue  arm-chaiis, 
and  sitting  opposite,  an  elbow  on  his  impienive  "  Wash- 
ington" desk,  listened  attentively  while  Ralph  made 
his  request. 

"You  want  to  h'.  put  onto  something  good  in  a 
damned  hurry?     M<  latt  twisted  his  moustache  be- 
tween two  plump  square-tipped  fingers  with  a  little 
black  growth  on  their  lower  joints.  "I  don't  suppose." 
he  remarked,  "there's  a  sane  man  between  here  and 
San  Francisco  who  isn't  consumed  by  that  yearning." 
Having  permitted  himself  this  pleasantry  he  passed 
on  to  business.  "Yes— it's  a  first-rate  time  to  buy: 
no  doubt  of  that.  But  you  say  you  want  to  make  a 
quick  turn-over?  Heard  of  a  soft  thing  that  won't  wait, 
I  presume?  That's  apt  to  be  the  way  with  soft  things 
—all  kinds  of  'em.  There's  always  other  fellows  after 
them."  Moffatt's  smile  was  pUyful.  "Well,  I'd  go 
conj^saUy  out  at  my  way  to  do  you  a  good  turn, 
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because  you  did  me  one  when  I  needed  it  mighty  bad. 
'In  youth  you  sheltered  me.'  Yes,  sir,  that's  the  kind 
I  am."  He  stood  up,  sauntered  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  took  a  small  object  from  the  top  of  the 
bookcase. 

"Fond  of  these  pink  crystals? "  He  held  the  oriental 
toy  against  the  light.  "Oh,  I  ain't  a  judge— but  now 
and  then  I  like  to  pick  up  a  pretty  thing."  Ralph 
noticed  that  his  eyes  caressed  it. 

"Well— now  let's  talk.  You  say  you've  got  to  have 
the  funds  for  youi--your  investment  within  three 
weeks.  That's  quick  work.  And  you  want  a  hundred 
thousand.  Can  you  put  up  fifty?" 

Ralph  had  been  prepared  for  the  question,  but  when 
it  came  he  felt  a  moment's  tremor.  He  knew  he  could 
count  on  half  the  amount  from  his  grandfather;  could 
possibly  ask  Fairford  for  a  small  additional  loan- 
but  what  of  the  rest?  Well,  there  was  Clare.  He  had 
always  known  there  would  be  no  other  way.  And  after 
all,  the  money  was  Clare's— it  was  Dagonet  money. 
At  least  she  said  it  was.  AU  the  misery  of  his  predica- 
ment was  distilled  into  the  short  silence  that  preceded 
his  answer:   "Yes— I  think  so." 

"Well,  I  guess  I  can  double  it  for  you."  Moffaft 
spoke  with  an  air  of  Olympian  modesty.  "Anyhow,  I'll 
try.  Only  don't  tell  the  other  girls!" 

He  proceeded  to  develop  his  plan  to  ears  which  Ralph 
tried  to  make  alert  and  attentive,  but  in  which  per- 
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petually,  through  the  intricate  concert  of  facts  and 
figures,  there  broke  the  shout  of  a  small  hay  radag 
across  a  suburban  lawn.  "^Vhen  I  pick  him  up  to- 
night he'll  be  mine  for  good!"  Ralph  thought  as  M<rf- 
fatt  summed  up:  "There's  ike  whole  scheme  in  a  nut- 
shell; but  you'd  better  think  it  over.  I  don't  want  to 
let  you  in  for  anything  you  ain't  quite  sure  about." 

"Ob,  if  you're  sure "  Ralph  was  already  calcu- 
lating the  time  it  would  take  to  dash  up  to  Clare  Van 
Degen's  on  his  wa^  to  catch  the  train  for  the  Fair- 
fmds'. 

His  impatience  made  it  hard  to  pay  due  regard  to 
Moffatt's  parting  civilities.  "Glad  to  have  seen  you," 
he  heard  the  latter  assuring  him  with  a  final  hand- 
grasp.  "Wish  you'd  dine  with  me  some  evening  at  my 
dub";  and,  as  Ralph  murmured  a  vague  acceptance: 
"How's  that  boy  of  yours,  by  the  way?"  Moffatt  con- 
tinued. "He  was  a  stunning  chap  last  time  I  saw  him. 
— Excuse  me  if  I've  put  my  foot  in  it;  but  I  under- 
stood you  kept  him  with  you . . .?  Yes:  that's  what  I 
thought. . .  Well,  so  long." 


Clare's  inner  sitting-room  was  empty;  but  the  ser- 
vant, presently  returning,  led  Ralph  into  the  gilded 
and  tapestried  wilderness  where  she  occasionally  chose 
to  receive  her  visitors.  There,  under  Popple's  effigy  of 
herself,  she  sat,  small  and  alone,  on  a  monumental  sofa 
behind  a  tea-table  laden  with  gold  plate;  while  from 
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his  lofty  frame,  on  the  opposite  wall  Van  Degen,  por^ 
trayed  by  a  "powerful"  artist,  c»st  on  her  the  satisfied 
eye  of  proprietorship. 

Ralph,  swept  forward  on  the  blast  of  his  excitement, 
felt  as  in  a  dream  the  frivolous  perversity  of  her  re- 
ceiving him  in  such  a  setting  instead  of  in  their  usual 
quiet  comer;  but  there  was  no  room  in  his  mind  for 
anything  but  the  cry  that  broke  from  him:  "I  believe 
I've  done  it!" 

He  sat  down  and  explained  to  her  by  what  means, 
trying,  as  best  he  could,  to  restate  the  particulars  of 
Moffatt's  deal;  and  her  manifest  ignorance  of  business 
methods  had  the  effect  of  making  his  vagueness  appear 
less  vague. 

"Anyhow,  he  seems  to  be  sure  it's  a  safe  thing.  I 
understand  he's  in  with  Rolliver  now,  and  RoUiver 
practically  controls  Apex.  This  is  some  kind  of  a  scheme 
to  buy  up  all  the  works  of  public  utility  at  Apex. 
They're  practically  sure  of  their  charter,  and  Moffatt 
tells  me  I  can  count  on  doubling  my  investment  with- 
in a  few  weeks.  Of  course  I'll  go  into  the  details  if  you 

\ilip " 

"Oh,  no;  you've  made  it  all  so  clear  to  me!"  She 
really  made  him  feel  he  had.  "And  besides,  what  on 
earth  does  it  matter?  The  great  thing  is  that  it's  done." 
She  lifted  her  sparkling  eyes.  "And  now — my  share — 
you  haven't  told  me.  .  . " 
He  explained  that  Mr.  Dagonet,  to  whom  he  had 
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already  named  the  amount  demanded,  had  at  once 
promised  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
eventually  deducted  from  his  share  of  the  estate. 
His  mother  had  something  put  by  that  she  insisted  on 
contributing;  and  Henley  Fairford,  of  his  own  accord, 
had  come  forward  with  ten  thousand:  it  was  awfully 
decent  of  Henley. . . 

"Even  Henley!"  Clare  sighed.  "Then  I'm  the  only 
one  left  out?" 

Ralph  felt  the  dolour  in  his  face.  "Well,  you  see,  I 
shall  need  as  much  as  fifty " 

Her  hands  flew  together  joyfully.  "But  then  you've 
got  to  let  me  help!  Oh,  I'm  so  glad — so  glad!  I've  twenty 
thousand  waiting." 

He  looked  about  the  room,  checked  anew  by  all  its 
oppressive  implications.  "You're  a  darling ...  but  I 
couldn't  take  it." 

"I've  told  you  it's  mine,  every  penny  of  it!" 

"Yes;  but  supposing  things  went  wrong?" 

"Nothing  can — if  you'll  only  take  it. . ." 

"I  may  lose  it " 

"/  sha'n't,  if  I've  given  it  to  you!"  Her  look  followed 
his  about  the  room  and  then  came  back  to  him.  "Can't 
you  imagine  all  it  will  make  up  for?" 

The  rapture  of  the  cry  caught  him  up  with  it.   Ah, 
yes,  he  could  imagine  it  all!  He  stooped  his  bead  above 
her  hands.  "I  accept,"  he  siud;   and  they  stood  and 
looked  at  each  other  like  radiant  children. 
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9ie  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  aa  he  turned  to 
leave  he  broke  into  a  laugh.  "It's  queer,  though,  its 
happening  in  this  room!" 

She  was  close  beside  him,  her  hand  on  the  heavy 
tapestry  curtaining  the  door;  and  her  gUnce  shot  past 
him  to  her  husband's  portrait.  Ralph  caught  the  look, 
and  a  flood  of  old  tendernesses  and  hates  welled  up  in 
him.  He  drew  her  under  the  portrait  and  kissed  her 
vehemently. 


XXXV 

WITHER  forty-eight  hours  Ralph's  money  was 
in  Moffatt's  hands,  and  the  interval  of  sus- 
pense had  begun. 

The  transaction  over,  he  felt  the  deceptive  buoy- 
ancy that  follows  on  periods  of  painful  indecision.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  now  at  last  life  had  freed  him  from 
all  trammelling  delusions,  leaving  him  only  the  best 
thing  in  its  gift — his  boy. 

The  things  he  meant  Paul  to  do  and  to  be  filled  his 
fancy  with  happy  pictures.  The  child  was  growing 
more  and  more  interesting — throwing  out  countless 
tendrils  of  feeling  and  perception  that  delighted  Ralph 
but  preoccupied  the  watchful  Laura. 

"He's  going  to  be  exactly  like  you,  Ralph "  she 

paused  and  then  risked  it:  "For  his  own  sake,  I  wish 
there  were  just  a  drop  or  two  of  Spragg  in  him." 
[466] 
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Ralph  laughed,  understanding  her.  "Oh,  the  plod- 
ding citizen  I've  become  will  keep  him  from  taking 
after  the  lyric  idiot  who  begot  him.  Paul  and  I,  between 
us,  are  going  to  turn  out  something  first-rate." 

His  book  too  was  spreading  and  throwing  out  ten- 
drils, and  he  worked  at  it  in  the  white  heat  of  energy 
which  his  factitious  exhilaration  produced.  For  a  few 
weeks  everything  he  did  and  said  seemed  as  easy  and 
unconditioned  as  the  actions  in  a  dream. 

Clare  Van  DegeW,  in  the  light  of  this  mood,  became 
again  the  comrade  of  his  boyhood.  He  did  not  see  her 
often,  for  she  had  gone  down  to  the  country  with  her 
children,  but  they  communicated  daily  by  letter  or 
telephone,  and  now  and  then  she  came  over  to  the 
Fairfords'  for  a  night.  There  they  renewed  the  long 
rambles  of  their  youth,  and  once  more  the  summer 
fields  and  woods  seemed  full  of  ma^c  presences.  Clare 
was  no  more  intelligent,  she  followed  him  no  farther  in 
his  flights;  but  some  of  the  qualities  that  had  become 
most  precious  to  him  were  as  native  to  her  as  its  per- 
fume to  a  flower.  So,  through  the  long  June  afternoons, 
they  ranged  together  over  many  themes;  and  if  her 
answers  sometimes  missed  the  mark  it  did  not  matter, 
because  her  silences  never  did. 

Meanwhile  Ralph,  from  various  sources,  continued 
to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  more  or  less  contradictory  in- 
formation about  Elmer  Moffatt.  It  seemed  to  be  gen- 
erally understood  that  Moffatt  had  come  back  from 
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Europe  with  the  intention  of  testifying  in  the  Ararat 
investigation,  and  that  his  former  patron,  the  great 
Harmon  B.  DriscoU,  had  managed  to  silence  him; 
and  it  was  implied  that  the  price  of  this  silence,  which 
was  set  at  a  considerable  figure,  had  been  turned  to 
account  in  a  series  of  speculations  likely  to  lift  Moffatt 
to  permanent  eminence  among  the  rulers  of  Wall 
Street.  The  stories  as  to  his  latest  achievement,  and  the 
theories  as  to  the  man  himself,  varied  with  the  visual 
angle  of  each  reporter:  and  whenever  any  attempt  was 
made  to  focus  his  hard  sharp  personality  some  guardian 
divinity  seemed  to  throw  a  veil  of  mystery  over  him. 
His  detractors,  however,  were  Ihe  first  to  own  that 
there  was  "something  about  him";  it  was  felt  that  he 
had  passed  beyond  the  meteoric  stage,  and  the  busi- 
ness world  was  unanimous  in  recognizing  that  he  had 
"come  to  stay."  A  dawning  sense  of  his  stability  was 
even  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  Fifth  Avenue. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  bought  a  house  in  Seventy- 
second  Street,  then  that  he  meant  to  build  near  the 
Park;  one  or  two  people  (always  "taken  by  a  friend") 
had  been  to  his  flat  in  the  Pactolus,  to  see  his  Chinese 
porcelains  and  Persian  rugs;  now  and  then  he  had  a 
few  important  men  to  dine  at  a  Fifth  Avenue  restau- 
rant; his  name  began  to  appear  in  philanthropic  reports 
and  on  municipal  committees  (there  were  even  rumours 
of  its  having  been  put  up  at  a  well-known  club);  and 
the  rector  of  a  wealthy  parish,  who  was  raising  funds 
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for  a  chantiy,  was  known  to  have  met  him  at  dinner 
and  to  have  stated  afterward  that  "the  man  was  «ot 
wholly  a  materialist." 

All  these  converging  proofs  of  Moffatt's  solidity 
strengthened  Ralph's  faith  in  his  venture.  He  remem- 
bered with  what  astuteness  and  authority  Mcffatt  had 
conducted  their  real  estate  transaction — how  far  off 
and  unreal  it  all  seemed! — and  awaited  events  with  the 
passive  faith  of  a  sufferer  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
surgeon. 

The  days  moved  on  toward  the  end  of  June,  and 
each  morning  Ralph  opened  his  newspaper  with  a 
keener  thrill  of  expectation.  Any  day  now  he  might 
read  of  the  granting  of  the  Apex  charter:  Mcffatt  had 
assured  him  it  would  "go  through"  before  the  close  of 
the  month.  But  the  announcement  did  not  appear,  and 
after  what  seemed  to  Ralph  a  decent  lapse  of  time  he 
telephoned  to  ask  for  news.  Moffatt  was  away,  and 
when  he  came  back  a  few  days  later  he  answered 
Ralph's  enquiries  evasively,  with  an  edge  of  irritation 
in  his  voice.  The  same  day  Ralph  received  a  letter 
from  his  lawyer,  who  had  been  reminded  by  Mrs. 
Marvell's  representatives  that  the  latest  date  agreed 
on  for  the  execution  of  the  financial  agreement  was  the 
end  of  the  following  week. 

Ralph,  alarmed,  betook  himself  at  once  to  the 
Ararat,  and  his  first  glimpse  of  Moffatt's  round  com- 
mon face  and  fastidiously  dressed  person  gave  him  an 
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immediate  sense  of  reassurance.  He  felt  that  under  the 
cirele  of  baldness  on  top  of  that  carefully  brushed  head 
lay  the  solution  of  eveiy  monetary  problem  that  could 
beset  the  soul  of  man.  Moffatt's  voice  had  recovered  its 
usual  cordial  note,  and  the  warmth  of  his  welcome  dis- 
pelled Ralph's  last  apprehension. 

"Why,  yes,  everything's  going  along  first-rate.  They 
thought  they'd  hung  us  up  last  week— but  they  haven't. 
There  may  be  another  week's  delay;  but  we  ought  to 
be  opening  a  bottle  of  wine  on  it  by  the  Fourth." 

An  oflSce-boy  came  in  with  a  name  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  Moffatt  looked  at  his  watch  and  held  out  a  hearty 
hand.  "Glad  you  came.  Of  course  I'll  keep  you  posted. 
. .  No,  this  way. .  .  Look  in  again  . . ."  and  he  steered 
Ralph  out  by  another  door. 

July  came,  and  passed  into  its  second  week.  Ralph's 
lawyer  had  obtai-ed  a  postponement  from  the  other 
side,  but  Undine's  representatives  had  given  him  to 
understand  that  the  transaction  must  be  closed  before 
the  first  of  August.  Ralph  telephoned  one-  or  twice  to 
Moffatt,  receiving  •~maUy-worded  assurances  that 
everything  was  "go^g  their  way";  but  he  felt  a  cer- 
tain embarrassment  in  returning  again  to  the  office, 
and  let  himself  drift  through  the  days  in  a  state  of 
hungry  apprehension.  Finally  one  afternoon  Henley 
Fairford,  coming  back  from  town  (which  Ralph  had 
left  in  the  morning  to  join  his  boy  over  Sunday). 
brought  word  that  the  Apex  consolidation  scheme  had 
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faUed  to  get  its  charter.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
reach  Moffatt  on  Sunday,  and  Ralph  wore  on  as  he 
could  through  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours.  Clare 
Van  Degen  had  come  down  to  stay  with  her  youngest 
boy,  and  in  the  afternoon  she  and  Ralph  took  the  two 
children  for  a  sail.  A  light  breeze  brightened  the  waters 
of  the  Sound,  and  they  ran  down  the  shore  before  it 
and  then  tacked  out  to\  <  the  sunset,  coming  back 
at  last,  under  a  failing  breeze,  as  the  summer  sky  passed 
from  blue  to  a  translucid  green  and  then  into  the  ac- 
cumulating greys  of  twilight. 

As  they  left  the  Unding  and  walked  up  behind  the 
children  across  the  darkening  lawn,  a  sense  of  security 
descended  again  on  Ralph.  He  could  not  believe  that 
such  a  scene  and  such  a  mood  could  be  the  disguise  of 
any  impending  evil,  and  all  his  doubts  and  anxieties 
fell  away  from  him. 

The  next  morning,  he  and  Clare  travelled  up  to 
town  together,  and  at  the  station  he  put  her.  in  the 
motor  which  was  to  take  her  to  Long  Island,  and  has- 
tened down  to  Moffatt's  oflSce.  When  he  arrived  he 
was  told  that  Moffatt  was  "engaged,"  and  he  had  to 
wait  for  nearly  half  an  hour  in  the  outer  office,  where, 
to  the  steady  click  of  the  type-writer  and  the  spasmodic 
buzzing  of  the  telephone,  his  thoughts  again  began 
their  restless  circiings.  Finally  the  inner  door  opened, 
and  he  found  himself  in  the  sanctuary.  Moffatt  was 
seated  behind  his  desk,  examining  another  little  crystal 
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vase  somewhat  like  the  one  he  had  shown  Ralph  a  few 
weeks  earlier.  As  his  vUitor  entered,  he  held  it  up 
against  the  light,  revealmg  on  its  dewy  sides  an  in- 
cised design  as  fraU  as  the  shadow  of  grass-blades  on 
water. 

"Ain't  she  a  peach.'"  He  put  the  toy  down  and 
reached  across  the  desk  to  shake  hands.  "Well,  well," 
he  went  on,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  pushing  out 
his  lower  lip  in  a  half-comic  pout,  "they've  got  us  in 
the  neck  this  time  and  no  mistake.  Seen  this  morning's 
Radiator?  I  don't  know  how  the  thing  leaked  out— 
but  the  reformers  somehow  got  a  smell  of  the  scheme, 
and  whenever  they  get  swishing  round  something's 
bound  to  get  spilt." 

He  talked  gaily,  geniaUy,  in  his  roundest  tones  and 
with  his  easiest  gestures;  never  had  he  conveyed  a 
TOmpleter  sense  of  unhurried  power;  but  Ralph  no- 
ticed for  the  first  time  the  crow's-feet  about  his  eyes, 
and  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast  between  the  white 
of  his  forehead  and  the  redness  of  the  fold  of  neck 
above  his  collar. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  it's  not  going  through?" 
"Not  this  time,  anyhow.  We're  high  and  dry." 
Something  seemed  to  snap  in  Ralph's  head,  and  he 
sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair.  "Has  the  common  stock 
dropped  a  lot?" 

"Well,  you  ve  got  to  lean  over  to  see  it."  Moffatt 
pressed  his  iinger-tips  together  and  added  thought- 
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fully:  "But  it's  there  all  right.  We're  bound  to  get  our 
ch;  rter  in  the  end." 

"What  do  you  caU  the  end?" 
"Oh,  before  the  Day  of  Judgment,  sure:  next  year, 
I  guess." 

"Next  year?"  Ralph  flushed.  "What  earthly  good 
•will  that  do  me?" 

"I  don't  say  it's  as  pleasant  as  driving  your  best 
giri  home  by  moonlight.  But  that's  how  it  is.  Am'  the 
stuff's  safe  enough  any  way— I've  told  you  that  right 
along." 

"But  you've  told  me  all  along  I  could  count  on  a 
rise  before  August.  You  knew  I  had  to  have  the  money 
now." 

"I  knew  you  wanted  to  have  the  money  now;  and 
so  did  I,  anJ  several  of  my  friends.  I  put  you  onto  it 
because  it  was  the  only  thing  in  sight  likely  to  give  you 
the  return  you  wanted." 
"You  ought  at  least  to  have  warned  me  of  the  risk!" 
"Risk?  I  don't  caU  it  much  of  a  risk  to  lie  back  in 
your  chair  and  wait  another  few  months  for  fifty  thou- 
sand to  drop  into  your  lap.  I  tell  you  the  thing's  as  safe 
as  a  bank." 

"How  do  I  know  it  is?  You've  misled  me  about  it 
from  the  first." 

Moffatt's  face  grew  dark  red  to  the  forehead:  for 
the  first  time  in  their  acquaintance  Ralph  saw  him  on 
the  verge  of  anger. 
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"  WeU,  if  you  get  stuck  so  do  I.  I'm  in  it  a  good  deal 
deeper  than  you.  That's  about  the  best  guarantee  I 
can  give;  unless  you  won't  take  my  wo,d  for  that 
either."  To  control  himself  Moffatt  spoke  with  extreme 
ddiberaUon,  separating  his  syllables  like  a  machine 
cutting  something  into  even  lengths. 

Ralph  listened  through  a  cloud  of  confusion;  but 
he  saw  the  madness  of  offending  Moffatt.  and  tried  to 
take  a  more  conciliatory  tone.  "Of  course  I  take  your 
word  for  it.  But  I  can't-I  simply  can't  afford  to 
lose. . . " 

"You  ain't  going  to  lose:  I  don't  believe  you'U  even 
have  to  put  up  any  margin.  It's  there  safe  enough.  I 
tell  you.  .."  *^' 

"Yes,  yes;    I  understand.  I'm  sm«  you  wouldn't 

have  advised  me "  Ralph's  tongue  seemed  swollen 

and  he  had  diflScuity  in  bringing  out  the  words.  "Only 
you  see-I  can't  wait;  it's  not  possible;  and  I  want  to 

know  if  there  isn't  a  way " 

Moffatt  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  resigned  com- 
passion, as  a  doctor  looks  at  a  despairing  mother  who 
will  not  understand  what  he  has  tried  to  imply  without 
uttenng  the  word  she  dreads.  Ralph  understood  the 
look,  but  hurried  on. 

"You'U  think  I'm  mad,  or  an  ass,  to  talk  like  this- 
but  the  fact  is.  I  must  have  the  money."  He  waited 
and  drew  a  hard  breath.  "I  must  have  it:  that's  aU 

Perhaps  I'd  better  tell  you " 
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Moffatt,  who  had  risen,  as  if  assuming  that  the  inter- 
view was  over,  sat  down  again  and  turned  an  attentive 
look  on  him.  "Go  ahead,"  he  stud,  more  humanly  than 
he  had  hitherto  spoken. 

"My  boy  . . .  you  spoke  of  him  the  other  day  . . . 
I'm  awfully  fond  of  him- — "  Ralph  broke  off,  de- 
terred by  the  impossibility  of  confiding  his  feeling  for 
Paul  to  this  coarse-grained  man  with  whom  he  hadn't 
a  sentiment  in  common. 

M  "^att  was  still  looking  at  him.  "I  should  my  you 
would  be!  He's  as  smart  a  little  :hap  as  I  ever  saw; 
and  I  guess  he's  the  kind  chat  gets  belter  every  day." 

Ralph  had  collected  himself,  and  went  on  with 
sudden  resolution:  "Well,  you  see — when  my  wife  ard 
I  separated,  I  never  dreamed  she'd  want  the  boy :  the 
question  never  came  up.  If  it  had,  of  course — ^but  she'd 
left  him  with  me  when  she  went  away  two  years  before, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  divorce  I  wat  a  fool. . .  I  didn't 
take  the  proper  steps.  . . " 

"You  mean  she's  got  sole  custody?" 

Ralph  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  Moffatt  pondered. 
"That's  bad— bad." 

"And  now  I  understan'  she's  going  to  marry  again 
— and  of  course  I  can't  give  up  my  son." 

"She  wants  you  to,  eh?" 

Ralph  again  assented. 

Moffatt  swung  his  chair  about  and  leaned  back  in 
it,  stretching  out  his  plump  legs  and  contemplating 
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the  tips  of  his  varnished  boots.  He  hummed  a  low  tone 

-^d  inscrutable  lips. 

"That's  what  you  want  the  mon^  for?"  he  fbally 
raised  his  head  to  ask. 

The  word  came  out  of  the  depths  of  Ralph's  anguish: 
"Yes." 

"And  why  you  want  it  in  such  a  huny.  I  see." 
Moffatt  reverted  to  the  study  of  his  boots.  "It's  a  lot 
of  money." 

"Yes.  That's  the  diflSculty.  And  I . . .  she  . . ." 

Ralph's  tongue  was  again  too  thick  for  his  mouth. 
"I'm  afraid  she  won't  wait ...  or  take  less. . ." 

Moffatt,  abandcniiig  the  boots,  was  scrutinizing  him 
through  half-shut  lids.  "No,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  don't 
believe  Undine  Spragg'll  take  a  single  cent  less." 

Ralph  felt  himself  whiten.  Was  it  insolenci;  or  igno- 
rance that  had  prompted  Moffatt's  speech?  Nothing  in 
his  voice  or  face  showed  the  sense  of  any  shades  of 
^zprassion  or  of  feelLig:  he  seemed  to  «pply  to  every- 
thing the  measure  of  the  same  crude  flippancy.  But 
such  considerations  could  not  curb  Ralph  now.  He  said 

to  himst^lf  "  Keep  your  temper — keep  you  r  iemper- " 

and  his  i.nger  suddenly  boiled  over. 

"Look  here,  Moffatt,"  he  said,  getting  L,  his  feet, 

"the  fact  that  I've  been  divorced  from  M.s.  Mar  veil 

doesn't  authorize  any  one  to  tai'e  ihat  tone  to  me  in 

speaking  of  her." 

Moffatt  met  the  cLalleuge  with  a  cr  m  stare  under 
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which  there  were  dawning  signs  of  surprise  and  in- 
terest. "That  so?  Well,  if  that's  the  case  I  presume  .' 
ought  to  feel  the  same  way:  I've  been  divorced  from 
her  myself." 

For  an  instant  the  words  conveyed  no  meaning  to 
Ralph;  then  they  surged  up  into  his  brain  and  flung 
him  forward  with  half-raised  arm.  But  he  felt  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  the  gesture  and  his  arm  dropped  back 
to  his  side.  A  series  of  unimportant  and  irrelevant 
things  raced  through  his  mind:  then  obscurity  settled 
down  on  it.  "This  man  . . .  this  man  ..."  was  the  one 
fiery  point  in  his  darkened  consciousness. . .  "What  on 
earth  are  you  talking  about?"  he  brought  out. 

"Why,  facts,"  said  Moffatt,  in  a  cool  half-humorous 
voice.  "You  didn't  know?  I  understood  from  Mrs. 
Marvell  your  folks  had  a  prejudice  a(,'ainst  divorce,  so 
I  suppose  she  kept  quiet  about  that  early  episode.  The 
truth  is,"  he  continued  amicably,  "I  wouldn't  have 
alluded  to  it  now  if  you  hadn't  taken  rather  a  high  tone 
with  me  about  our  little  venture;  but  now  it's  out  I 
guess  you  may  as  well  hear  the  whole  sto.y.  T  j  mighty 
wholesome  for  a  man  to  have  a  rouna  now  and  theii 
with  a  few  facts.  Shall  I  go  on?" 

Ralph  had  stood  listenipg  without  a  sign,  but  as 
Moffatt  ended  he  made  a  slight,  motion  of  acquiescence. 
He  did  not  otherwise  change  his  attitude,  except  to 
grasp  with  one  hand  the  back  of  the  chair  that  Moffatt 
pushed  toward  him. 
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"Rather  stand? ..."  Moffatt  himself  dropped  back 
into  hia  seat  and  took  the  pose  of  easy  narrative.  "  Well, 
i .  was  this  way.  Undine  Spragc  and  I  were  .^ade  one 
at  Opake,  Nebraska,  juit  nine  years  u„'o  last  month. 
My!  She  wns  a  beauty  then.  Nothing  much  had  hap- 
pened to  her  before  but  being  engaged  for  a  year  or 
two  to  a  soft  called  Millard  Binch;  the  same  she  passed 
on  to  Indiana  Rolliver;  and— well,  I  guess  he  liked 
the  change.  We  didn't  have  what  you'd  called  a  society 
wedding:  no  best  mart  or  bridesmaids  or  Voice  that 
Breathed  o'er  Eden.  Fact  is.  Pa  ard  Ma  didn't  know 
about  it  till  it  was  over.  But  it  ^.^s  a  marriage  fast 
enough,  as  they  found  out  when  they  tried  to  undo  it. 
Trouble  was,  they  caught  on  too  soon;  we  only  had  a 
fortnight.  Then  they  hauled  Undine  back  to  \pex, 
and— well,  I  hadn't  the  cash  or  the  pull  to  fig  'em. 
Uncle  ALner  was  a  pretty  big  man  out  there  then;  and 
he  had  James  J.  Rolliver  behind  him.  I  always  know 
when  1  m  licked;  and  I  vas  licked  that  time.  So  we 
unlooped  the  loop,  and  they  fixed  it  up  for  me  to  make 
a  trip  to  Alaska.  Let  me  see— that  was  the  year  before 
they  moved  over  to  New  York.  Next  time  I  saw  Undine 
I  sat  alongside  of  her  at  the  theatre  the  day  your  en- 
gagement was  announced." 

He  still  kept  to  his  half-humorous  minor  key,  as 

though  he  were  in  the  first  stages  of  an  after-dinner 

speech;   but  as  he  went  on  his  bodily  presence,  which 

hitherto  had  seemed  to  Ralph  the  mere  average  gar- 
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ment  of  vulgarity,  began  to  loom,  huge  and  portentous 
as  some  monster  released  from  a  magician's  bottle. 
His  redness,  his  glossiness,  his  baldness,  and  the  care- 
fully brushed  ring  of  hair  endrding  it;  the  square  Upe 
of  his  shoulders,  the  too  cutsful  fit  of  his  clothes,  the 
prominent  lustre  of  his  scarf-pin,  the  growth  of  short 
black  hair  on  his  manicured  hands,  even  the  tiny 
cracks  and  crows'-feet  beginning  to  show  in  the  hard 
close  surface  of  his  complexion:  aU  these  solid  witnesses 
to  his  reality  and  his  proximity  pressed  on  Ralph  with 
the  mounting  pang  of  physical  nausea. 

"This  man  .  .  .  Jiis  man  .  .  ."  he  couldn't  get  be- 
yond the  thought:  whichever  way  he  turned  his  hag- 
gard thought,  there  was  MoJFatt  bodily  blocking  the 
perspective. . .  Ralph's  eyes  roamed  toward  the  crystal 
toy  that  stood  on  the  desk  beside  Mofifatt's  hand. 
Faugh!  That  such  a  hand  should  have  touched  it! 

Suddenly  he  heard  himself  speaking.  "Before  my 
marriage— did  you  know  they  hadn't  told  me?" 
"Why,  I  understood  as  much. . ." 
Ralph  pushed  on:  "You  knew  it  the  day  I  met  you 
in  Mr.  Spragg's  oflSce?" 

Moffatt  considered  a  moment,  as  if  the  incident  had 
escaped  him.  "Did  we  meet  there?"  He  seemed  benev- 
olently ready  for  enliglitenment.  But  Ralph  had  been 
assailed  by  another  metioiy;  he  recalled  that  Moffatt 
had  dined  one  night  in  Ids  house,  that  he  and  the  man 
who  now  faced  him  had  sat  at  the  same  table,  their 
wife  between  them. . . 
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He  was  seized  with  another  dumb  gust  of  fury- 
but  It  died  out  and  left  him  face  to  face  with  the  use-' 
lessness.  the  irrelevance  of  all  the  old  attitudes  of  ap- 
propnation  and  defiance.  He  seemed  to  be  stumbling 
about  in  his  mherited  prejudices  like  a  modem  man  in 
mediKval  armour. . .  Moffatt  stiU  sat  at  his  desk,  un- 
moved  and  apparently  uncomprehending.  "He  doesn't 
even  know  what  I'm  feeling."  flashed  through  Ralph- 
and  the  whole  archaic  structure  of  his  rites  and  sane' 
tions  tumbled  down  about  him. 

Through  the  noise  of  the  crash  he  heard  Moffatt's 
voice  gomg  on  without  pereepUble  change  of  tone- 
About  that  other  matter  now  . . .  you  can't  feel  any 
meaner  about  it  than  I  do.  I  can  tell  you  that 
hut  aU  we've  got  to  do  is  to  sit  tight.  .  . " 

Ralph  turned  from  the  voice,  and  found  himself 
outside  on  the  landing,  and  then  in  the  street  below 
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TTE  stood  at  the  comer  of  Wall  Street,  looking  up 
X  J.  and  down  its  hot  summer  perspective.  He  no- 
Uced  the  swirls  of  dust  in  the  cracks  of  the  pavement 
the  rubbish  in  the  gutters,  the  ceaseless  stream  of 
perspiring  faces  that  poured  by  under  tilted  hats. 

He  found  himself,  next,  slipping  northward  between 

the  glazed  walls  of  the  Subway,  another  languid  crowd 

m  t»,e  seats  about  him  and  the  nasal  yelp  of  the  sUtions 

nnging  through  the  car  like  some  repeated  ritual  wail. 
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TTie  blindness  within  him  seemed  to  have  intensified 
his  physical  perceptions,  his  sensitiveness  to  the  heat, 
the  noise,  the  smeUs  of  the  dishevelled  midsummer 
city;  but  combined  with  the  acuter  perception  of  these 
offenses  was  a  complete  indifference  to  them,  as  though 
he  were  some  vivisected  animal  deprived  of  the  power 
of  discrimination. 

Now  he  had  turned  into  Waverly  Place,  and  was 
walking  westward  toward  Washington  Square.  At  the 
comer  he  pulled  himself  up,  saying  half-aloud:  "The 
officii  ought  to  be  at  the  office."  He  drew  out  his 
watch  and  stared  at  it  blankly.  What  the  devil  had  he 
taken  it  out  for?  He  tad  to  go  through  a  laborious  proc- 
ess  of  readjustment  to  find  out  what  it  had  to  say. 
Twelve  o'clock. . .  Should  he  turn  back  to  the  offire? 
It  seemed  easier  to  cross  the  square,  go  up  the  steps 
of  the  old  house  and  slip  his  key  into  the  door. . . 

The  house  was  empty.  His  mother,  a  few  days 
previously,  had  departed  with  Mr.  Dagonet  for  their 
usual  two  months  on  the  Maine  coast,  where  Ralph 
was  to  join  them  with  his  boy.  . .  The  blinds  were  all 
drawn  down,  and  the  freshness  and  silence  of  the 
marble-paved  haU  laid  soothing  hands  on  him. . .  He 
said  to  himself:  "ru  jump  into  a  cab  presently,  and 

go  and  lunch  at  the  club "  He  laid  down  his  hat  and 

stick  and  climbed  the  carpeUess  stairs  to  his  room 

When  he  entered  it  he  had  the  shock  of  feeling  himself 

m  a  strange  place:  it  did  not  seem  like  anything  he 
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had  ev^  ,een  befo«.  Then,  one  by  one.  all  the  old  rtale 
usual  u^  ,„  it  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

«ck  mtensity  to  be  in  a  place  that  was  really  strange 

How  on  earth  can  I  go  on  living  here?  "  he  wondered 
A  careless  servant  had  left  the  outer  shutters  open, 
and  the  sun  was  beating  on  the  window-panes.  Ralph 
pushed  open  the  windows,  shut  the  shutters,  and 
wandered  toward  his  arm-chair.  Beads  of  perspiraUon 
stood  on  his  forehead:  the  temperature  of  the  room 
renunded  h,m  of  the  heat  under  the  itees  of  the  Sienese 
y^  where  he  and  Undine  had  sat  through  a  long  July 
afternoon.  He  saw  her  before  him,  leaning  against  the 
tree-trunk  m  her  white  dress,  limpid  and  inscruUble. 
We  were  made  one  at  Opake.  Nebraska. . ."  Had  she 

been  thinkingof  it  that  afternoon  at  Siena,  he  wondered? 
^^tr"  tW°k  of  it  at  aU? . . .  It  was  she  who  had 
asked  Moffatt  to  dine.  She  had  said:  "Father  brought 
him  home  one  day  at  Apex. . .  I  don't  remember  ever 
having  seen  him  since»-and  the  ma^  she  spoke  of 
had  had  her  in  his  arms  ...  and  perhaps  it  was  really 
all  she  remembered! 

She  had  lied  to  him-lied  to  him  from  the  first 
there  hadn't  been  a  moment  when  she  hadn't  lied  to 
him.  dehberately.  ingeniously  and  inventively.  As  he 
thought  of  it,  there  came  to  him.  for  the  first  time  in 
months  that  overwhelming  sense  of  her  physical  near- 
ness which  had  once  so  haunted  and  tortured  him. 
Her  freshness,  her  fragrance,  the  luminous  haze  of  her 
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youth,  filled  the  room  with  a  mocking  glory;  and  he 
dropped  his  head  on  his  hands  to  shut  it  out. . . 

The  vision  was  swept  away  by  another  wave  of 
hurrying  thoughts.  He  felt  it  was  intensely  important 
that  he  should  keep  the  thread  of  every  one  of  them, 
that  they  all  represented  things  to  be  said  or  done,  or 
guarded  against;  and  his  mind,  with  the  unwondering 
versatility  and  tireless  haste  of  the  dreamer's  brain, 
seemed  to  be  pursuing  them  all  simultaneously.  Then 
they  became  as  unreal  and  meaningless  as  the  red 
specks  dancing  behind  the  lids  against  which  he  had 
pressed  his  fists  clenched,  ana  he  had  the  feeling  that 
if  he  opened  his  eyes  they  would  vanish,  and  the 
familiar  daylight  look  in  on  him. . . 

A  knock  disturbed  him.  The  old  parlour-maid  who 
was  always  left  in  charge  of  the  house  had  come  up  to 
ask  if  he  wasn't  well,  and  if  there  was  anything  she 
could  do  for  him.  He  told  her  no ...  he  was  perfectly 
well ...  or,  rather,  no,  he  wasn't ...  he  supposed  it 
must  be  the  heat;  and  he  began  to  scold  her  for  having 
forgotten  to  close  the  shutters. 

It  wasn't  her  fault,  it  appeared,  but  Eliza's:  her 
tone  implied  that  he  knew  what  one  had  to  expect  of 
Eliza .  . .  and  wouldn't  he  go  down  to  the  nice  cool 
shady  dining-room,  and  let  her  make  him  an  iced  drink 
and  a  few  sandwiches? 

"I've  always  told  Mrs.  Marvell  I  couldn't  turn  my 
back  for  a  second  but  what  Eliza'd  find  a  way  to  make 
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trouble,"  the  old  woman  continued,  evidently  glad  of 
the  chance  to  air  a  perennial  grievance.  "It's  not  only 
the  things  she  Sorgeli  to  do,"  she  added  significantly; 
and  it  dawned  on  Ralph  that  she  was  making  an  ap- 
peal to  him,  expecting  him  to  take  sides  with  her  in 
the  chronic  conflict  between  herself  and  Eliza.  He  said 
to  himsdf  that  perhaps  she  was  right . . .  that  perhaps 
there  was  something  he  ought  to  do ...  that  his  mother 
was  old,  and  didn't  always  see  things;  and  for  a  while 
his  mind  revolved  this  problem  with  feverish  inten- 
sity. . . 

"Then  you'll  come  down,  sir?" 
"Yes." 

The  door  closed,  and  he  heard  her  heavy  heeb  along 
the  passage. 

"  But  the  money— Where's  the  money  to  come  from?  " 
The  question  sprang  out  from  some  denser  fold  of  the 
fog  in  hia  brain.  The  money— how  on  earth  was  he  to 
pay  it  back?  How  could  he  have  wasted  his  time  in 
thinking  of  anything  else  while  that  central  difficulty 
existed? 

"But  I  can't  ...  I  can't  . . .  it's  gone  ...  and  even 
if  it  weren't ..."  He  dropped  back  in  his  chair  and 
took  his  head  between  his  hands.  He  had  forgotten 
what  he  wanted  the  money  for.  He  made  a  great  effort 
to  regain  hold  of  the  idea,  but  all  the  whirring,  shut- 
tling, flying  had  abruptly  ceased  in  his  brain,  and  he 
sat  with  his  eyes  shut,  staring  straight  into  darkness. . . 
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The  clock  struck,  and  he  remembered  that  he  had 
said  he  would  go  down  to  the  dining-room.  "If  I  don't 
she'll  come  up "  He  raised  his  head  and  sat  listen- 
ing for  the  sound  of  the  old  woman's  step:  it  seemed 
to  him  perfectly  intolerable  that  any  one  should  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  room  again. 

"Why  can't  they  leave  me  alone?"  he  groaned. . . 
At  length  through  the  silence  of  the  empty  house,  he 
fancied  he  heard  a  doov  opening  and  closing  far  below; 
and  he  said  to  himself:  "She's  coming." 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  went  to  the  door.  He  didn't 
feel  anything  now  except  the  insane  dread  of  hearing 
the  woman's  steps  come  nearer.  He  bolted  the  door 
and  stood  looking 'about  the  room.  For  a  moment  he 
was  conscious  of  seeing  it  in  eveiy  detail  with  a  dis- 
tinctness he  had  never  before  Icnown;  then  everything 
in  it  vanished  but  the  single  narrow  panel  of  a  drawer 
imder  one  of  the  bookcases.  He  went  up  to  the  drawer, 
knelt  down  and  slipped  his  hand  into  it. 

As  he  raised  himself  he  listened  again,  and  this 
time  he  distinctly  heard  the  old  servant's  steps  on  the 
stairs.  He  passed  his  left  hand  over  the  side  of  his 
head,  and  down  tho  c-'jve  of  the  skull  behind  .ue  ear. 
He  said  to  himself:  "My  wife  . . .  this  will  make  it  all 
right  for  her . . ."  and  a  last  flash  of  irony  twitched 
through  him.  Then  he  felt  again,  more  deliberately, 
for  the  spot  he  wanted,  and  put  the  muzzle  of  his  re- 
volver against  it. 
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JN  a  drawing-room  hung  with  portraits  of  high- 
JL  nosed  personages  in  perukes  «.d  orders,  a  circle 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  looking  not  unlike  every^y 
versions  of  the  official  figures  above  their  heads.  «t  ex^ 
am^mg  with  friendly  interest  a  little  boy  in  moumir. 
The  boy  WM  slim,  fair  and  shy.  and  his  smaU  black 
figure^  u.landed  m  the  middle  of  the  wide  lustrous  flor. 
looked  cunously  lonely  and  remote.  This  effect  of  re-' 
moteness  seemed  to  strike  his  mother  as  something  in-. 

tent.omU.andahnostm»ughty.f„rafterhavinglaunched 
lum  from  the  door,  and  waited  to  judge  of  the  impres- 
s.on  he  produced,  she  came  forward  and.  giving  him  a 
slight  push,  said  impatienUy:  "Paul!  Why  don't  you 
go  and  kiss  your  new  granny? " 

The  boy.  without  turning  to  her.  or  moving,  sent  h^ 
blue  glance  gravely  about  the  circle.  "Does  she  want 
me  to?  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  evident  apprehension; 
«.d  on  has  mother's  answering:  "Of  course,  you  silly!" 
he^^d«,  ^jmestly:  "How  many  more  do  you  think 

Undine  blushed  to  the  ripples  of  her  brilliant  hair 
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"I  never  knew  such  a  child!  They've  turned  him  i'lto  a 
perfect  little  savage!" 

Raymond  de  Chelles  advanced  from  behind  his 
mother's  chair. 

"He  won't  be  a  savage  long  with  me,"  he  said, 
stooping  down  so  that  his  fatigued  finely-drawn  face 
was  close  to  Paul's.  Their  eyes  met  and  the  boy  smiled. 
"Come  along,  old  chap,"  Chelles  continued  in  English, 
drawing  the  little  boy  after  him. 

"II  ett  bien  beau,"  the  Marquise  do  Chriles  observed, 
her  «yes  turning  from  Paul's  grave  face  to  her  daughter- 
in-law's  vivid  countenance. 

"Do  be  nice,  datli/ig!  Say,  'honjour,  Madame,'  " 
Undine  urged. 

An  odd  mingling  of  emotions  stirred  in  her  while  she 
stood  watching  Paul  make  the  round  of  the  family 
group  under  her  husband's  guidance.  It  was  "lovely" 
to  have  the  r>  ild  back,  and  to  find  him,  after  their 
three  years'  separation,  grown  into  so  endearing  a 
figure:  her  nrst  glimpse  of  him  when,  in  Mrs.  Heeny's 
arms,  he  had  emerged  that  morning  from  the  steamer 
train,  had  shown  what  an  acquisition  he  would  be.  If 
she  had  had  any  lingering  doubts  on  the  point,  the  im- 
pression produced  on  her  husband  would  have  dis- 
pelled them.  Chelles  had  been  instantly  charmed,  and 
Paul,  in  a  shy  confused  way,  was  already  responding  to 
his  advances.  The  Count  and  Countess  Raymond  had 
returned  but  a  few  weeks  before  from  their  protracted 
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wedding  journey,  .nd  we«  rt.yi„g-„  they  were  .p- 
parently  to  do  whenever  they  came  to  Paru-with  the 
old  Marquis  Raymond's  father,  who  had  amicably  pro- 
po»ed  that  litUe  Paul  MarveU  should  also  share  the 
hospitality  of  the  H6tel  de  Chelles.  Undi       «t  fi„t. 
was  somewhat  dismayed  to  find  that  she  was  expects 
to  fit  the  boy  and  his  nurse  into  a  comer  of  her  con- 
tracted entresol.  B,a  the  possibility  of  a  mother's  not 
finding  room  for  her  son.  however  cramped  her  own 
qua^rs.  seemed  not  to  have  occurred  to  her  new  «s 
htaons.  and  the  preparing  of  her  dressing-room  and 
boudoir  for  Paul's  occupancy  was  carried  on  by  the 
household  with  a  zeal  vhich  obliged  her  to  dissemble 
ner  lukewarmness. 

Undine  had  supposed  that  on  her  marriage  one  of 
the  great  suites  of  the  Hfltel  de  Chelles  would  be  empUed 
of  ite  tenants  and  put  at  her  husband's  disposal;  but 
she  had  si,,ce  learned  that,  even  had  such  a  plan  oc 
curred  to  her  parent,-in-law,  considerations  of  economy 
would  have  hindered  it.  The  old  Marquis  and  his  wife, 
who  were  content,  when  they  came  up  from  Burgundy 
m  the  spring,  with  a  modest  set  of  rooms  looking  out 
on  the  court  of  their  ancestral  residence,  expected  their 
son  and  his  wife  to  fit  themselves  into  the  still  smaller 
apartment  which  had  served  as  Raymond's  bachelor 
odging.  The  rest  of  the  fine  old  mouldering  house- 
the  taU-windowed  premier  on  the  garden,  and  the 
whole  of  the  floor  above-had  been  let  for  years  to  old- 
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fashioned  tenants  who  would  have  been  more  suiprised 
than  their  landlord  had  he  suddenly  proposed  to  dis- 
possess  them.  Undine,  at  first,  had  regarded  these  ar- 
rangements as  merely  provisional.  She  was  persuaded 
that,  under  her  influence,  Raymond  would  soon  con- 
vert his  parenU  to  more  modem  ideas,  and  meanwhile 
she  was  still  in  the  flush  of  a  completer  ^        jeing  than 
she  had  ever  known,  and  disposed,  for  the  moment,  to 
lake  light  of  any  inconveniences  connected  with  it. 
lue  three  months  since  her  marriage  had  been  more 
nearly  like  what  she  had  dreamed  of  than  any  of  her 
previous  experiments  in  happiness.  At  last  she  had 
what  she  wanted,  and  for  the  first  time  the  glow  of 
triumph  was  warmed  by  a  deeper  feeling.  Her  husband 
was  r.»lly  charming  (it  was  odd  how  he  reminded  her 
of  Ralph!),  and  after  her  bitter  two  years  of  loneli- 
ness and  humiliation  it  was  delicious  to  find  herself 
once  more  adored  and  protected. 

The  i-ery  fact  that  Raymond  was  more  jealous  jf 
her  than  Ralph  had  ever  been — or  at  any  rate  less 
reluctant  to  show  it— ga\  ■  her  a  keener  -nse  of  re- 
covered power.  None  of  the  men  who  had  I  n  in  love 
with  her  before  had  been  so  frankly  possessive,  or  so 
eager  for  reciprocal  assurances  of  constancy.  She  knew 
that  Ralph  had  suffered  deeply  from  her  intimacy 
with  Van  Degen,  but  he  had  betrayed  his  feeling  only 
by  a  more  studied  detachment;  and  Van  Degen,  from 
the  first,  had  been  contemptuously  indifferent  to  what 
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e-riier  experience.,  .he  h«l  f«„kly  forgotten  them: 
W  MnUmentJ  memorie.  went  b«>k  no  father  Uun 
the  beginmng  of  her  New  York  cww 

Raymond  .eemed  to  .tt«h  mote' import«H»  to 
love,  m  .U  ,t,  m«ife.UUon..  th«>  wm  u.ual  or  co^ 

«««  that  he,  domination  over  him  involved  a  cone- 

Pan.  she  had  found  that  .he  wa.  expected  to  give  a 
a,cum.tan.id  «P°rt  of  eveiy  hour  .he  .pent  Tay 

ZT  •"  r^  °^  '"^''  ««Pt  tho«  connected  wi^ 
her  fn.^uent  and  co.tIy  scion,  at  the  dre»-maker.'- 
but  .he  h«,  ne.er  befo.  been  called  upon  to  a:Srnt' 
any  one  for  the  a-e  of  her  time,  and  after  the  fir.t 
nu.ed  ™rpn«.  at  Raymond's  always  wanting  to 
^w  where  rfie  had  been  and  whom  she  had  «en  Ae 
b^«  to  be  oppres^Ki  by  so  exacting  a  devotion.  Her 
Pa^nU,  from  her  tenderest  youth,  had  tacitly  recog- 
-^r*  •"!:  ;"'^«-"'=  "■«•>*  to  "go  round."  and  S^l 

tw  "^^  J  T  "•'  "^^  "^'  'or  her  freedom. 
„n!L  u  *«»°™rt5n«  to  find  that  Raymond 

expected  her  to  choose  her  friends,  and  even  her  ac- 
^amtance.,  in  conformity  not  only  with  his  personal 

famJy  prejudices  and  traditions;  and  she  was  espe- 
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cially  surprised  to  discover  that  he  viewed  with  dis- 
approval her  intimacy  with  the  Princess  Estradina. 

"My  cousin's  extremely  amusing,  of  course,  but 
utterly  mad  and  very  mal  entourie.  Most  of  the  people 
she  has  about  her  ought  to  be  in  prison  or  Bedlam: 
especially  that  unspeakable  Madame  Adelschein,  who's 
a  candidate  for  both.  My  aunt's  an  angel,  but  she's 
been  weak  enough  to  let  Lili  turn  the  Hdtel  de  Dor- 
dogne  into  an  annex  of  Montmartre.  Of  course  you'll 
have  to  show  yourself  there  now  and  then:  in  these 
days  families  like  ours  must  hold  together.  But  go  to 
the  riuniam  de  famille  rather  than  to  Lili's  intimate 
parties;  go  with  me,  or  with  my  mother;  don't  let 
yourself  be  seen  there  alone.  You're  too  young  and  good- 
looking  to  be  mixed  up  with  that  crew.  A  woman's 
classed — or  rather  unclassed — ^by  being  known  as  one 
of  Lili's  set." 

Agreeable  as  it  was  to  Undine  that  an  appeal  to  her 
discretion  should  be  based  on  the  ground  of  her  youth 
and  good-looks,  she  was  dismayed  to  Und  herself  cut  off 
from  the  very  circle  she  had  meant  them  to  establish 
her  in.  Before  she  had  become  Raymond's  wife  there 
had  been  a  moment  of  sharp  tension  in  her  relations 
with  the  Princess  Estradina  and  the  old  Duchess. 
They  had  done  their  best  to  prevent  her  marrying 
their  cousin,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  openly  to  accuse  her 
of  b'jing  the  cause  of  a  breach  between  themselves  and 
his  parents.  But  Ralph  Marvell's  death  had  brought 
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about  a  sudden  change  in  her  situation.  She  was  now 
no  longer  a  divorced  woman  struggling  to  obtain  ec- 
clesaasfcal  sancUon  for  her  remarriage,  but  a  widow 
whose  conspicuous  beauty  and  independent  situation 
made  her  the  object  of  lawful  aspirations.  The  first 
person  to  seize  on  this  distinction  and  make  the  most 
of  It  was  her  old  enemy  the  Marquise  de  Trfeac.  The 
latter,  who  had  been  loudly  charged  by  the  house  of 
Chelles  with  furthering  her  beautiful  compatriot's  de- 
signs had  instantly  seen  a  chance  of  vindicating  her- 
self by  taking  the  widowed  Mrs.  MarveU  mider  her 
wmg  and  favouring  the  attentions  of  other  suitors. 
These  we«  not  lacking,  and  the  expected  result  had 
foUowed.  Raymond  de  Chelles.  more  than  ever  in- 
fatuated as  attainment  became  less  certain,  had  claimed 
a  definite  promise  from  Undine,  and  his  family   dis- 
couraged by  his  persistent  bachelorhood,   and  their 
failure  to  fix  his  attention  on  any  of  the  amiable  maidens 
obviously  designed  to  continue  the  race,  had  ended  by 
withdrawing  their  opposition  and  discovering  in  Mrs 
MarveU  the  moral  and  financial  merits  necessaiy  to 
justify  their  change  of  front. 

"A  good  match?  If  she  isn't.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  Chelles  call  one!"  Madame  de  Tr^zac  went 
about  mdefatigably  proclaiming.  "Related  to  the  best 
people  m  New  York-well,  by  marriage,  that  is;  and 
her  husband  left  much  more  money  than  was  expected 
It  goes  to  the  boy.  of  course;  but  as  the  boy  is  with  his 
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mother  she  iwtuTally  enjoys  the  income.  And  her 
father's  a  rich  man — much  richer  than  is  generally 
known;  I  mean  what  we  call  rich  in  America,  you 
understand!" 

Madame  de  Trizac  had  lately  discovered  that  the 
proper  attitude  for  the  American  married  abroad  was 
that  of  a  militant  patriotism;  and  she  flaiuted  Undine 
Marvell  in  the  face  of  the  Faubourg  like  a  particularly 
showy  specimen  of  her  national  banner.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  emboldened  her  to  throw  off  the 
most  sacred  observances  of  uer  past.  She  took  up 
Madame  Adelschein,  she  entertained  the  James  J. 
BoUivers,  she  resuscitated  Creole  dishes,  she  patron- 
ized negro  melodists,  she  abandoned  her  weekly  teas 
for  impromptu  afternoon  dances,  and  the  prim  drawing- 
room  in  which  dowagers  had  droned  echoed  with  a  cos- 
mopolitan hubbub. 

Even  when  the  period  of  tension  was  over,  and  Un- 
dine had  been  officially  received  into  the  family  of  her 
betrothed,  Madame  de  Trizac  did  not  at  once  sur- 
render. She  laughingly  professed  to  have  had  enough 
of  the  proprieties,  and  declared  herself  bored  by  the 
social  rites  she  had  hitherto  so  piously  performed. 
"You'll  always  find  a  comer  of  home  here,  dearest, 
when  you  get  tired  of  their  ceremonies  and  solem- 
nities," she  said  as  she  embraced  the  bride  after  the 
wedding  breakfast;  and  Undine  hoped  that  the  de- 
voted Nettie  would  in  fact  provide  a  refuge  from  the 
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ertreme  domesticity  of  her  new  rtate.  But  ance  her 
^turn  to  Pan.  and  her  taking  up  her  domicile  in  the 
H6tel  de  CheUes.  she  had  found  Madame  de  Tr«zac 
less  and  less  disposed  to  abet  her  in  any  assertion  of 
mdependence. 

"My  dear,  a  woman  must  adopt  her  husband's  na- 
tionahty  whether  she  wants  to  or  not.  It's  the  law 
and  It  s  the  custom  besides.  If  you  wanted  to  amusi 
yourself  with  your  Nouveau  Luxe  friends  you  oughtn't 
to  have  married  Raymond-but  of  course  I  say  that 
only  m  joke.  A.  t  any  woman  would  have  hesitated 
who  d  had  your  chance!  Take  my  advice-keep  out  of 
IJi .'  t  just  at  first.  Later . . .  weU.  perhaps  Raymond 
won  t  be  so  particular;  but  meanwhile  you'd  make  a 

great  mistake  to  go  against  his  people "  and  Ma 

dame  de  Tr^zac.  with  a  "Chhe  Madame,"  swept  for- 
ward from  her  tea-table  to  receive  the  first  of  the  re- 
turmng  dowagers. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Heeny  arrived 
with  Paul;  and  for  a  while  Undine  was  pleasantly  ab- 
sorbs! m  her  boy.  She  kept  Mrs.  Heeny  in  Paris  for  a 
fortmght  and  between  her  more  pressing  occupations 
It  amused  her  to  listen  to  the  masseuse'.  New  York 
gossip  and  her  comments  on  the  social  organization  of 
the  old  world.  It  was  Mrs.  Heeny's  first  visit  to  Em^pe. 
and  sb     confessed  to  Undine  that  she  had  always 
wanted  to  "see  something  of  the  aristocracy  "-using 
the  phrase  as  a  naturalist  might,  with  no  hint  of  per- 
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sonal  pretensions.  Mrs.  Heeny's  democratic  ease  was 
combined  with  the  strictest  professional  discretion,  and 
it  would  never  have  occurred  to  her  to  regard  herself, 
or  to  wish  others  to  regard  her,  as  anything  but  a 
manipulator  of  muscles;  but  in  that  character  she  felt 
herself  entitled  to  admission  to  the  highest  circles. 

"They  certainly  do  things  with  style  over  here — 
but  it's  kinder  one-hors:  after  N^^w  York,  ain't  it?  Is 
this  what  they  call  their  season?  Why,  you  dined  home 
two  nights  last  week.  They  ought  to  come  over  to  New 
York  and  see!"  And  she  poured  into  Undine's  half- 
envious  ear  a  list  of  the  entertainments  which  had  illu- 
minated the  last  yeeks  of  the  New  York  winter.  "I 
suppose  you'll  begin  to  give  parties  as  soon  as  ever  you 
get  into  a  house  of  your  own.  You're  not  going  to  have 
one?  Oh,  well,  then  you'll  give  a  lot  of  big  week-ends 
at  yoiir  place  down  in  the  Shatter-country — that's 
where  the  swells  all  go  to  in  the  summer  time,  ain't  it? 
But  I  dunno  what  your  ma  would  say  if  she  knew  you 
were  going  to  live  on  with  Ma  folks  after  you're  done 
honey-mooning.  Why,  we  read  in  the  papers  you  were 
going  to  live  in  some  grand  hotel  or  othei — oh,  they 
call  their  houses  hoteU,  do  they?  That's  funny:  I  sup- 
pose it's  because  they  let  out  part  of  'em.  Well,  you 
look  handsomer  than  ever.  Undine;  I'll  take  thai  back 
to  your  mother,  anyhow.  And  he's  dead  in  love,  I  can 

see  that;  reminds  me  of  the  way "  but  she  broke 

off  suddenly,  as  if  something  in  Undine's  look  had 
silenced  her. 
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Even  to  herself,  Undine  did  not  like  to  call  up  the 
image  of  Ralph  MarveU;  and  any  mention  of  his  nan,e 
gave  her  a  vague  sense  of  distress.  His  death  had  re- 
lea»«i  her,  had  given  her  what  she  wanted;   yet  she 
could  honestly  say  to  herself  that  she  had  not  wanted 
lum  to  die-at  least  not  to  die  like  that.  . .  People  said 
at  the  fame  that  it  was  the  hot  weather-his  own 
family  had  said  so:    he  had  never  quite  got  over  his 
attack  of  pneumonia,  and  the  sudden  rise  of  tempera- 
ture-one of  the  fierce  "heat-waves"  that  devastate 
New  York  m  summer-had  probably  affected  his  brain- 
tte  uoctors  said  such  cases  were  not  uncommon. . . 
She  had  worn  black  for  a  few  weeks~not  quite  mourn- 
ing, but  something  decenUy  regretful  (the  dress-makers 
were  begimiing  to  provide  a  special  garb  for  such  cases)  • 
<md  even  since  her  reinarriage,  and  the  lapse  of  a  year' 
she  continued  to  wish  that  she  could  have  got  what  she 
wanted  without  having  had  to  pay  that  particular 
pnce  for  it. 

This  feeling  was  intensified  by  an  incident-in  it- 
self far  from  unwelcome-which  had  occurred  about 
three  months  after  Ralph's  death.  Her  lawyers  had 
written  to  say  that  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  paid  over  to  Marvell's  estate  by  the  Apex 
Consolidation  Company;  and  as  MarveU  had  left  a 
mil  bequeathing  everything  he  possessed  to  his  son, 
this  unexpected  windfall  handsomely  increased  Paul's 
patrimony.  Undine  had  never  relinquished  her  claim 
on  her  child;  she  had  merely,  by  the  advice  of  her 
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lawyers,  waived  the  assertion  her  right  for  a  few 
months  after  Marvell's  death,  with  the  express  stipu- 
lation that  her  doing  so  was  only  a  temporary  conces- 
sion to  the  feelings  of  her  husband's  family;  and  she 
had  held  out  against  all  attempts  to  induce  her  to  sur- 
render Paul  permanently.  Before  her  marriage  she  had 
somewhat  conspicuously  adopted  her  husband's  creed, 
and  the  Dagonets,  picturing  Paul  as  the  prey  of  the 
Jesuits,  had  made  the  mistake  of  appealing  to  the 
courts  for  his  custody.  Tbb  had  confirmed  Undine's 
resistance,  and  her  determination  to  keep  the  child. 
The  case  had  been  decided  in  her  favour,  and  she  had 
thereupon  demanded,  and  obtained,  an  allowance  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  the  bringing  up 
and  education  of  her  son.  This  sum,  added  to  what  Mr. 
Spragg  hn-i  agreed  to  give  her,  made  up  an  income 
which  had  appreciably  bettered  her  position,  and  jus- 
tified Madame  de  Tr^zac's  discreet  alli'.sions  to  her 
wealth.  Nevertheless,  it  was  one  of  t'ae  facts  about 
which  she  least  liked  to  think  when  any  chance  allusion 
evoked  Ralph's  image.  The  money  was  hers,  of  course; 
she  had  a  right  to  it,  and  she  was  an  ardent  believer 
in  "rights."  But  she  wished  she  could  have  got  it  in 
some  other  way — she  hated  the  thought  of  it  as  one 
more  instance  of  the  perverseness  with  which  things 
she  was  entitled  to  always  came  to  her  as  if  they  had 
been  stolen. 
The  i^proach  of  summer,  and  the  cidmination  of 
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the  Paris  season,  swept  aside  such  thoughts.  The  Coun- 

with  that  of  Mrs.  Undine  Marvell.  and  the  fulness  «,d 
ammation  of  her  new  life  with  the  vacant  di^tisf.^ 
days  which  had  foUowed  on  her  «rtum  from  Dakota, 
forgot  the  smallness  of  her  apartment,  the  inconvenient 
proomity  of  Paul  and  his  nurse,  the  interminable  round 
of  v«.ts  w,th  her  mother-in-law.  and  the  long  dinners 
m  the  solemn  hdteb  of  aU  the  family  comiection.  The 
world  was  radiant,  the  Mghts  were  lit.  the  music  play- 
ing; she  was  still  young,  and  better-looking  than  ever 
with  a  Countess's  coronet,  a  famous  chateau  and  a 
handsome  and  popular  husband  who  adored  her.  And 
then  suddenly  the  lights  went  out  and  the  music 
stopped  when  one  day  Raymond,  putting  his  arm  about 
her.  said  m  his  tenderest  tones:   "And  now.  my  dear, 
toe  worlds  had  you  long  enough  and  it's  my  turn. 
What  do  you  say  to  going  down  to  Saint  Dfaert?  " 


xxxvin 

TN  a  window  of  the  long  gallery  of  the  chAteau  de 
A  Saint  D&ert  the  new  Marquise  de  CheUes  stood 
lookmg  down  the  poplar  avenue  into  the  November 
ram.  It  had  been  raining  heavily  and  persistently  for  a 
onger  time  than  she  could  remember.  Day  after  day 
the  hills  beyond  the  park  had  been  curtained  by  mo- 
tionless  clouds,  the  gutters  of  the  long  steep  roofs  had 
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gurgled  with  a  perpetual  overflow,  the  opaque  sur- 
face of  the  moat  been  peppered  by  a  cuntinuoua  pelting 
of  big  drops.  The  water  lay  in  glassy  stretches  imder 
the  trees  and  along  the  sodden  edges  of  the  garden- 
paths,  it  rose  in  a  white  mist  from  the  fields  beyond,  it 
exuded  in  a  chill  moisture  from  the  brick  flooring  of  the 
passages  and  from  the  walls  of  the  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor.  Everything  in  the  great  empty  house  smelt  of 
dampness:  the  stuffing  of  the  chairs,  the  threadbare 
folds  of  the  faded  curtains,  the  splendid  tapestries, 
that  were  fading  too,  on  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which 
Undine  stood,  and  the  wide  bands  of  crape  which  her 
husband  had  insisted  on  her  keeping  on  her  black  dresses 
till  the  last  hour  of  her  mourning  for  the  old  Marquis. 

The  summer  had  been  more  than  usually  inclement, 
and  since  her  first  coming  to  the  country  Undine  had 
lived  through  many  periods  of  rainy  weather;  but  none 
which  had  gone  before  had  so  completely  epitomized,  so 
summed  up  in  one  vast  monotonous  blur,  the  image  of 
her  long  montiis  at  Saint  D&ert. 

When,  the  year  before,  she  had  reluctantly  suffered 
herself  to  be  torn  from  the  joys  of  Paris,  she  had  been 
sustained  by  the  belief  that  her  exile  would  not  be  of 
long  duration.  Once  Paris  was  out  of  sight,  she  had 
even  found  a  certain  lazy  charm  in  the  long  warm 
days  at  Saint  Desert.  Her  parents-in-law  had  remained 
in  town,  and  she  enjoyed  being  alone  with  her  husband, 
exploring  and  appraising  the  treasures  of  the  great  half- 
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jJ«ndo„ed  hou^.  and  watching  her  boy  scamper  over 
the  June  meadows  or  trot  about  the  gardenTon  Z 
poney  h.  stepfather  had  given  him.  AuTl^''^ 
Heeny-s  departure,  had  grown  fretful  and  restive  a^ 
Undine  had  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  fi't^ 

crowded  hfe.  He  irnteted  her  by  pimng  for  his  Aunt 
Laura,  his  Marvell  gram.y.  and  oldl    D^ot" 

hke  a  lesson  he  might  have  been  drilled  in  to  make  h« 
eel  how  htUe  he  belonged  to  her.  But  once  X^ 
from  Pans,  and  blessed  with  rabbits,  a  poney  «d^ 
freedom  of  the  fields,  he  became  again  allZ  a Xm 
7  <='^d  should  be.  and  for  a  time  it  amused  heT  to 

IrflTJr  °"'''~^'«=«^ty  gave  her  backabloom 
that  reflected  .tself  in  her  tranquillized  mood.  Shew^ 
the  mo.*  resigned  to  this  interlude  because  she  was  so 

looking  pale  and  puUed-down-was  in  urgent  need  of 

f'Tjult     :  I^^"'^^  "'  ''"°«  »  ^^'^^'^^  -'^  Deauville 
for  July  and  August,  when  this  plan,  and  with  it  everv 

aea^^fXld'CSl^-^-^^-e  sudden 
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Undine,  at  fint,  had  suppoMd  that  the  lenilting 
change  could  not  be  other  than  favourable.  She  had 
been  on  too  formal  terms  with  her  father-in-law — a  re- 
mote and  ceremonious  old  gentleman  to  whom  her  own 
personality  was  evidently  an  insoluble  enigma — to  feel 
more  than  the  merest  conventional  pang  at  his  death; 
and  it  was  certainly  "more  fun"  to  be  a  marchioness 
than  a  countess,  and  to  know  that  one's  husband  was 
the  head  of  the  house.  Besides,  nrw  they  would  have 
the  chAteau  to  themselves — or  at  least  the  old  Marquise, 
when  she  came,  would  be  there  as  a  guest  and  not  a 
ruler — and   visions   of  smart  house-parties   and   big 
shoots  lit  up  the  first  weeks  of  Undine's  enforced  se- 
clusion. Then,  by  degrees,  the  inexorable  conditions 
of  French  mourning  closed  in  on  her.  Immediately 
after  the  long-drawn  funeral  observances  the  bereaved 
family — mother,  daughters,    sons   and   sons-in-law — 
came  down  to  seclude  themselves  at  Saint  D&ert;  and 
Undine,  through  the  slow  hot  crape-smelling  months, 
lived  encircled  by  shrouded  images  of  woe  in  which 
the  only  live  points  were  the  eyes  constantly  fixed  on 
her  least  movements.  The  hope  of  escaping  to  the 
seaside  with  Pau    vanished  in  the  pained  stare  with 
which    her    mother-in-law    received    the    suggestion. 
Undine  learned  the  next  day  that  it  had  cost  the  old 
Marquise  a  sleepless  night,  and  might  have  had  more 
distressing  results  had  it  not  been  explained  as  a  harm- 
less instance  of  transatlantic  oddness.  Raymond  en- 
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toeatrf  hi.  wife  to  atone  for  her  involuntiuy  IfgireU 
by  .ubmitUng  with  .  good  grace  to  the  ^TZ 
«k>pted  country;  and  he  «.„.ed  to  ^gard^L  J„ 
ng  month,  of  the  .„n.n.er  a.  hardly  long  enough  for 
th,,  act  of  exp,abon.  A.  Undine  looked  back  on  them 
^^  appeared  to  have  been  composed  of  an  inter-' 
mmable  .uoc««„on  of  identical  day.,  in  which  attend- 

TZ  r  "^  1"^  ^'°  '^*'  ~™°''*'^  «>"«»y  »he  had 
bH  "  «'Tf /^P''^-'  ^  Van  Degen)  wa.  followed 
by  a  great  deal  of  conversational  sitting  about,  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  eating,  an  occasiomd  drive  to  tte 
nearest  town  behind  a  pair  of  heavy  draft  ho^es.  and 
ong  evewngs  m  a  lamp-heated  drawing-room  with  aU 
the  windows  shut,  and  the  .tout  cur^  making  an  asth- 
matic fourth  at  the  Marquise's  card-table 

and  the  isc,phne  of  the  last  years  had  trained  Undine 
to  wa.t  and  dissemble.  The  summer  over,  it  was  decided 
-after  a  protracted  family  c»nclave-that  the  state 
of  the  o^d  Marqmse-s  health  made  it  advisable  for  her 
to  jend  the  winter  with  the  married  daughter  who 
hved  near  Pau.  The  other  members  of  the  Lily  1 
turned  to  the.r  respective  estates,  and  Undine  once 
more  found  herself  alone  with  her  husband.  But  she 
knew  by  th..  time  that  there  was  to  be  no  thought  of 
Pans  that  winter,  or  even  the  next  spring.  Worse  stiU. 
she  was  presently  to  di«=over  that  Raymond's  accession 
of  rank   brought   with   it   no  financial   advantages 
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Having  but  the  vaguest  notion  of  French  testamAitaiy 
law,  she  was  dismayed  to  learn  that  the  compulsory  di- 
vision of  property  made  it  impossible  for  a  father  to 
benefit  his  eldest  son  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
Raymond  was  therefore  little  richer  than  before,  and 
with  the  debts  of  honour  of  a  troublesome  younger 
brother  to  settle,  and  Saint  D£sert  to  keep  up,  his 
avaOable  income  was  actually  reduced.  He  held  out, 
indeed,  the  hope  of  eventual  improvement,  since  the 
old  Marquis  had  managed  his  estates  with  a  lofty  con- 
tempt for  modem  methods,  and  the  application  of  new 
principles  of  agriculture  and  forestry  were  certain  to 
yield  profitable  results.  But  for  a  year  or  two,  at  any 
rate,  this  very  change  of  treatment  would  necessitate 
the  owner's  continual  supervision,  and  would  not  in 
the  meanw.'iile  produce  any  increase  of  income. 

To  /oire  valoir  the  family  acres  had  always,  it  t,i- 
peared,  been  Raymond's  deepest-seated  purpose,  and 
all  his  frivolities  dropped  from  him  with  the  prospect 
of  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
inhuman  enough  to  condemn  his  wife  to  perpetual  ex- 
ile. He  meant,  he  assured  her,  that  she  should  have  her 
annual  spring  visit  to  Paris — but  he  stared  in  dismay 
at  her  suggestion  that  they  should  take  possession  of 
the  coveted  premier  of  the  H6tel  de  Chelles.  He  was 
gallant  enough  to  express  the  wish  that  it  were  in  his 
power  to  house  her  on  such  a  scale;  but  he  could  not 
conceal  his  surprise  that  she  had  ever  seriously  ex- 
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Pected  it.  She  wu  begjiming  to  we  tLat  he  felt  her 
constitutional  inabUity  to  understand  anything  about 
money  as  the  deepest  difference  between  them.  It  was 
a  proficiency  no  one  had  ever  expected  her  to  acquire 
and  the  kck  of  which  she  had  even  been  encouraged 

to  regard  as  a  grace  and  to  use  as  a  pretext.  During  the 
interval  between  her  divorce  and  her  remarriage  she 
had  learned  what  things  cost,  but  not  how  to  do  with- 
out them;   and  mon.^  still  seemed  to  her  like  some 
mysterious  and  uncertun  stream  which  occasionally 
vamshed  underground  but  was  sure  to  bubble  up  again 
at  one's  feet.  Now.  however,  she  found  herself  in  a 
world  where  it  represented  not  the  means  of  individual 
gratrfication  but  ti,e  substance  binding  together  whole 
groups  of  interests,  and  where  the  uses  to  which  it 
might  be  put  in  twenty  yeara  were  considered  before 
the  reasons  for  spending  it  on  the  spot.  At  first  she  v.  a.. 
sure  she  could  laugh  Raymond  out  of  his  prudence  or 
coax  him  round  to  her  point  of  view.  She  did  not 
understand  how  a  man  so  romantically  in  love  could  be 
so  unpersuadable  on  certain  points.  Hitiierto  she  had 
had  to  contend  witii  personal  moods,  now  she  was  argu- 
mg  against  a  policy;   and  she  was  gradually  to  learn 
that  It  was  as  natural  to  Raymond  de  Chelles  to  adore 
her  and  resist  her  as  it  had  been  to  Ralph  Marvell  to 
adore  her  and  let  her  have  her  way. 

At  first,   indeed,   he  appealed   to  her  good   sense, 
using  argumenU  evidentiy  drawn  from  accumulations 
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of  hereditary  experience.  But  his  economic  plea  was 
as  unintelligible  to  her  as  the  silly  problems  about 
pen-knives  and  apples  in  the  "Mental  Arithmetic" 
of  her  infancy;  and  when  he  struck  a  tenderer  note  and 
spoke  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  son  he  hoped 
for,  she  put  her  arms  about  him  to  whisper:  "But  then 
I  oughtn't  to  be  worried. . . " 

After  that,  she  noticed,  though  he  was  as  charming 
as  ever,  he  behaved  as  if  the  case  were  closed.  He  had 
apparently  decided  that  his  arguments  were  unintel- 
ligible to  her,  and  under  all  his  ardour  she  felt  the 
difference  made  by  the  discovery.  It  did  not  make  him 
less  kind,  but  it  eyidently  made  her  less  important; 
and  she  had  the  half -frightened  sense  that  the  day  she 
ceased  to  please  him  she  would  cease  to  exist  for  him. 
That  day  was  a  long  way  off,  of  course,  but  the  chill 
of  it  had  brushed  her  face;  and  she  was  no  longer 
heedless  of  such  signs.  She  resolved  to  cultivate  all  the 
arts  of  patience  and  compliance,  and  habit  might  have 
helped  them  to  take  root  if  they  had  not  been  nipped 
by  a  new  cataclysm. 

It  was  barely  a  week  ago  that  her  husband  had  been 
called  to  Paris  to  straighten  out  a  fresh  tengle  in  the 
affairs  of  the  troublesome  brother  whose  difficulties 
were  apparently  a  part  of  the  family  tradition.  Ray- 
mond's letters  had  been  hurried,  his  telegrams  brief 
and  contradictory,  and  now,  as  Undine  stood  watching 
for  the  brougham  that  was  to  bring  him  from  the  ste- 
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tion.  she  had  the  sense  that  with  his  arrival  aU  her 
vague  fears  would  be  confirmed.  There  would  be  more 
money  to  pay  out.  of  cour-:-  si/ici.  ih?  funds  that 
could  not  be  found  for  her  ju.t  needs  ,-ere  appar- 
enUy  always  forthcoming  to  s.Mlie  Hubert  s  scandalous 
prodigalities-and  that  meant  a  longer  perspective  of 
soUtude  at  Saint  D&ert.  and  a  fresh  pretext  for  post- 
poning the  hospitalities  that  were  to  foUow  on  their 
period  of  mourning. 

The  brougham— a  vehicle  as  massive  and  lumber- 
ing as  the  pair  that  drew  it-prosenUy  roUed  into 
the  court,  and  Raymond's  sable  figure  (she  had  never 
before  seen  a  man  travel  in  such  black  cloUies)  sprang 
up  the  steps  to  Uie  door.  Whenever  Undine  saw  him 
after  an  absence  she  had  a  curious  sense  of  his  coming 
back  from  unknown  distances  and  not  belonging  to 
her  or  to  any  state  of  things  she  understood.  Then 
habit  reasserted  itself,  and  she  began  to  tiiink  of  him 
again  with  a  querulous  familiarity.  But  she  had  learned 
to  hide  her  feelings,  and  as  he  came  in  she  put  up  her 
face  for  a  kiss. 

"Yes-^verything's  settled "  his  embrace  ex- 

pressed  Uie  satisfaction  of  the  man  returning  from 
an  accomplished  task  to  Uie  joys  of  his  fireside. 

"Settled?"  Her  face  kindled.  "Without  your  hav- 
ing  to  pay?" 

He  looked  at  her  witii  a  shrug.  "Of  course  I've  had 
to  pay.  Did  you  suppose  Hubert's  creditors  would  be 
put  off  with  vanilla  eclairs?" 
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"Oh,  if  that's  what  you  mean— if  Hubert  has  only 
to  wire  you  at  any  time  to  be  sure  of  his  afiFairs  being 
settled !" 

She  saw  his  lips  narrow  and  a  line  come  out  between 
his  eyes.  "Wouldn't  it  be  a  happy  thought  to  teU 
them  to  bring  tea?"  he  suggested. 

"In  the  library,  then.  It's  so  cold  her«— and  the 
tapestries  smell  so  of  rain." 

He  paused  a  moment  to  scruUnize  the  long  walls, 
on  which  the  fabulous  blues  and  pinks  of  the  great 
Boucher  series  looked  as  livid  as  withered  roses.  "I  sup- 
pose they  ought  to  be  taken  down  and  aired,"  he  said. 
She  thought:  "In  this  aii— much  good  it  would  do 
them!"  But  she  had  already  repented  her  outbreak 
about  Hubert,  and  she  foUowed  her  husband  into  the 
library  with  the  resolve  not  to  lot  him  see  her  annoy- 
ance. Compared  with  the  long  grey  gallery  the  library, 
with  its  brown  walls  of  books,  looked  warm  and  home- 
like, and  Raymond  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
softer  atmosphere.  He  turned  to  his  wife  and  put  his 
arm  about  her. 

"I  know  it's  been  a  trial  to  you,  dearest;  but  this 
is  the  last  Ume  I  shall  have  to  pull  the  poor  boy  out." 
In  spite  of  herself  she  laughed  incredulously:   Hu- 
bert's "last  times"  were  a  household  word. 

But  when  tea  had  been  brought,  and  they  were 

alone  over  the  fire,  Raymond  unfolded  the  amazing 

sequel.  Hubert  had  found  an  heiress,  Hubert  was  to  be 

married,  and  henceforth  the  business  of  paying  his 
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debts  (which  „„-ght  be  counted  on  to  r«cur  as  inevita- 
bly as  the  changes  of  the  ^ns)  would  devolve  on 
his  Amencan  brid^the  charming  Afiss  Looty  Arling- 
ton whom  Raymond  had  remained  over  in  Paris  to 
meet. 

"An  American?  He's  manying  an  American?"  Un- 
dine wavered  between  wrath  and  satisfaction.  She  felt 
a  flash  of  resentment  at  any  other  intruder's  venturing 
upon  her  territory-(« Looty  Arlington?  Who  is  she? 
What  a  name..")-but  it  was  quickly  superseded  by 

H  tl  .    °^'  *^'  '"="'*^°^'  -  R«y«ond 

».d,  Hubert's  debts  would  be  some  one  else's  business, 
men  a  third  consideration  prevailed.  "But  if  he's  en 
gaged  to  a  rich  giri.  why  on  earth  do  we  have  to  pull 
him  out?  ^ 

Her  husband  explained  "  .     no  other  course  was 
possible.  Though  General  ton  was  immensely 

wealthy,  ("her  father's  a  general-a  General  Manager 
whatever  that  may  be,")  he  had  exacted  what  he  callci 
a  clean  slate"  from  his  future  son-in-law,  and  Hu- 
berts creditors  (the  boy  was  such  a  donkey!)  had  in 
their  possession  certain  papers  that  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  press  for  immediate  payment. 

"Your  compatriots'  views  on  such  matters  are  so 
ngid-and  it's  all  to  their  credit-that  the  marriage 
would  have  fallen  through  at  once  if  the  least  hint  of 
Hubert  s  mess  had  got  out-and  then  we  should  have 
nad  him  on  our  hands  for  life." 
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Yes — ^from  that  point  of  view  it  was  doubtleai  best 
to  pay  up;  but  Undine  obscurely  wished  that  their 
doing  so  had  not  incidentally  helped  an  unknown  com- 
patriot to  what  the  American  papers  were  no  doubt  al- 
ready announcing  as  "another  brilliant  foreign  al- 
liance." 

"Where  on  earth  did  your  brotbe  pick  up  anybody 
respectable?  Do  you  know  where  her  people  come  from? 
I  suppose  she's  perfectly  awful,"  she  broke  out  with  a 
sudden  escape  of  irritation. 

"I  believe  Hubert  made  her  acquaintance  at  a 
skating  rink.  They  come  from  some  new  state — the 
general  apologize<i  for  its  not  yet  being  on  the  map, 
but  seemed  surprised  I  hadn't  heard  of  it.  He  said  it 
was  already  known  as  one  of  'the  divorce  states,' 
and  the  principal  city  had,  in  consequence,  a  very 
agreeable  society.  La  petite  n'est  vraiTnent  paa  trap  mal." 

"I  daresay  not!  We're  all  good-looking.  But  she 
must  be  horribly  common." 

Raymond  seemed  sincerely  imable  to  formulate  a 
judgment.  "My  dear,  you  have  your  own  customs. . ." 

"Oh,  I  know  we're  all  alike  to  you!"  It  was  one  of 
her  grievances  that  he  never  attempted  to  discriminate 
between  Americans.  "You  see  no  difference  between 
me  and  a  girl  one  gets  engaged  to  at  a  skating  rink!" 

He  evaded  the  challenge  by  rejoining:  "Miss  Arling- 
ton's burning  to  know  you.  She  says  she's  heard  a 
great  deal  about  you,  and  Hubert  wants  to  bring  her 
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down  next  week.  I  think  we'd  bette, 


^  T  do  what  we 

"Of  course/'ButUndine  was  still  absorbed  in  theeco- 
nonuc  aspect  of  the  case.  "If  they'.  «,  ^ch  as  you  ^y 
I  supp^s..  Hubert  means  to  pay  you  back  by  and  by"'' 

Had       :r?''"''™"^«'''«^-° --pair" 

Hed^  her  hands  intohis."y„u  see  weVe  every  r^n 
to  be  kind  to  Miss  Arlington." 

"Oh.  m  be  as  kind  as  you  like!"  She  brightened  at 
«.e  pr™.pect  of  repayment.   Yes.  they  would  ask  the 

off-!ls^  H  "  "'"'  "'  ^''''  •"  '^  ^-^  ^-'  better 
de^n  "  "  r,  ^"^^  '^■"^  -  «-  of  Hubert's 
debts  to  wony  us."  And  leaning  back  far  enough  to 
g.ve  her  upwa:d  smile,  she  renewed  her  plea  fof  thi 

p»«- .n  the  H6teldeChelles:  "Because' J;;'; 
know  as  the  head  of  the  house  you  ought  to— 5' 

Ah.  my  dear,  as  the  head  of  the  house  I've  so  many 
obhgauons;  and  one  of  them  is  not  to  miss  a  gZ 
stroke  of  business  when  it  comes  my  way  " 

„^P..  '^'''  '°  '""^  "'-''  •'y  -  Kood  stroke  of  busi- 

"Why   an  incredible  piece  of  luck-ifs  what  kept 

monsoJongmParis.  Miss  Arlington'sfather  was look- 

Sm  r  ""  f  '"  *'''  ^°""«  '^"P''''  -<!  I've 
•T  .  !  """""^  ^°'  *^'^"''  y^  °"  the  understand- 
•"«  that  he  puts  electric  light  and  heating  into  the 
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whole  h6tel.  It's  a  wonderful  chance,  for  of  course  we 
all  benefit  by  it  as  much  as  Hubert." 

"A  wonderful  chance . . .  benefit  by  it  as  much  as 
Hubert!"  He  seemed  to  be  speaking  a  strange  lan- 
guage in  which  familiar-sounding  syllables  meant 
something  totally  unknown.  Did  he  really  think  she 
was  going  to  coop  herself  up  again  in  their  cramped 
quarttrs  while  Hubert  and  his  skating-rink  bride 
luxuriated  overhead  in  the  coveted  premier  f  All  the 
resentments  that  had  been  accumulating  in  her  during 
the  long  baffled  months  since  her  marriage  broke  into 
speech.  "It's  extraordinary  of  you  to  do  such  a  thing 
without  consulting  me!" 

"Without  consuming  you?  But,  my  dear  child, 
you've  always  professed  the  most  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  business  matters— you've  frequently  begged 
me  not  to  bore  you  with  them.  You  may  be  sure  I've 
acted  on  the  best  advice;  and  my  mother,  whose  head 
is  as  good  as  a  man's,  thinks  I've  made  a  remarkably 
good  arrangement." 

"I  daresay— but  I'm  not  always  thinking  about 
money,  as  you  are." 

As  she  spoke  she  had  an  ominous  sense  of  impending 
peril;  but  she  was  too  angiy  to  avoid  even  the  risks 
she  saw.  To  her  surprise  Raymond  put  his  arm  about 
her  with  a  smile.  "There  are  many  reasons  why  I  have 
to  think  about  money.  One  is  that  you  don't;  and  an- 
other is  that  I  must  look  out  for  the  future  of  our  son." 
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Undine  flushed  to  the  forehead.  She  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  such  allusions  and  the  thought  of  having 
a  child  no  longer  filled  her  with  the  resentful  terror 
she  had  felt  before  Paul's  birth.  She  had  been  insen- 
sibly influenced  by  a  different  point  of  view,  perhaps 
also  by  a  difference  in  her  own  feeling;  and  the  vision 
of  herself  as  the  mother  of  the  future  Marquis  de  Chelles 
was  softened  to  happiness  by  the  thought  of  giving 
Raymond  a  son.   But  all  these  lightly  rooted  senti- 
ments went  down  in  the  rush  of  her  resentment,  and 
she  freed  herself  with  a  petulant  movement.  "Oh   my 
dear,  you'd  better  leave  it  to  your  brother  to  perpetu- 
ate the  race.  There'll  be  more  room  for  nurseries  in 
their  apartment!" 

She  waited  a  moment,  quivering  with  the  expecta. 
tion  of  her  husband's  answer;  then,  as  none  came  except 
the  silent  darkening  of  his  face,  she  walked  to  the  door 
and  turned  round  to  fling  back:  "Of  course  you  can 
do  what  you  Uke  with  your  own  house,  and  make  any 
arrangements  that  suit  your  family,  without  consulting 
me;  but  you  needn't  think  I'm  ever  going  back  to  live 
m  that  stuffy  little  hole,  w-lh  Hubert  and  his  wife 
splurging  round  on  top  of  our  heads!" 
"^ "  ^^  Raymond  de  CheUes  in  a  low  voice. 
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XXXIX 

UTOINE  did  not  fulfil  her  threat.  The  month  of 
May  saw  her  back  in  the  rooms  she  had  declared 
she  would  never  set  foot  in,  and  after  her  long  sojourn 
among  the  echoing  vistas  of  Saint  Desert  the  exiguity 
of  her  Paris  quarters  seemed  like  cosiness. 

In  the  interval  many  things  had  happened.  Hu- 
bert, permitted  by  his  anxious  relatives  to  anticipate 
the  term  of  the  family  mourning,  had  been  showily 
and  expensively  united  to  his  heiress;    the  Hdtelde 
Chelles  had  been' piped,  heated  and  illuminated  in 
accordance  with  the  bride's  requirements;    and  the 
young  couple,  not  content  with  these  utilitarian  changes 
had  moved  doors,  opened  windows,  torn  down  par- 
titions, and  given  over  the  great  trophied  and  rilastered 
dining-room  to  a  decorative  painter  with  a  new  theory 
of  the  human  anatomy.  Undine  had  silently  assisted  at 
this  spectacle,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  old  Marquise's 
abject  acquiescence;  she  had  seen  the  Duchesse  de 
Dordogne  and  the  Princesse  Estradina  go  past  her 
door  to  visit  Hubert's  premier  and  marvel  at  the  Amer- 
ican bath-tubs  and  the  Annamite  bric-a-brac;  and  she 
had  been  present,  with  her  husband,  at  the  banquet  at 
which  Hubert  had  revealed  to  the  astonished  Faubourg 
the  prehistoric  episodes  depicted  on  his  dining-room 
walls.  She  had  accepted  all  these  necessities  with  the 
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rr"  "T  ""'  •"*  ""'°""  "^  ''-"oped  in  h«. 
ft.    more  ^  ^„«.  „  «.,  ^^^  ^    ^. 

t^^"^  *"  "I"""-  '^'  ^'''^  *"--  o^  extern^ 
hu,b«d  s  part,  intensified  the«n«>of  herhelpUn^I 

Which  she  did  not.  weigh  a  feather 

outburst  on  the  subject  of  Hubert's  marriage  That  in 
crfen^  had  left  her  half-ashan.ed.  half-f^h.^^  at" 
W  behaviour  and  she  had  tried  to  at.,ne  for  it  b7the 

^n«he^tf.n  the  w™„g.  Raymond  met  her  advanc^ 
2^  «  good  grace,  and  they  lived  through  the  rest  of 
^e  wmter  on  terms  of  apparent  understLding.  ^en 
«ie  spnng  approached  it  was  he  who  suggest^d^aT 
Zl^,  -other  had  «.nsente.'  to  HubeT^:' 
before  the  year  of  mourning  was  over,  there  was3v 
no  reason  why  they  ^ould  not  go  up  to  ParisT^:;' 

prepared  to  accompany  her. 

A  year  earlier  she  would  have  regarded  this  as  an- 
other  pnjof  of  her  power;  but  she  now  drew  hTr  Z 
erences  less  quickly.  Ray„„„d  was  as  "lovely"  Z 

"  ""e  country,  she  had  had  a  startled  sense  of  not 
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giving  him  all  he  expected  of  her.  She  had  admired 
him,  before  their  marriage,  as  a  model  of  social  dis- 
tinction; during  the  honeymoon  he  had  been  the  most 
ardent  of  lovers;  and  with  their  settling  down  at  Saint 
D^rt  she  had  prepared  to  resign  herself  to  the  society 
of  a  country  gentleman  absorbed  in  sport  and  agri- 
culture. But  Raymond,  to  her  surprise,  had  again  de- 
veloped a  disturbing  resemblance  to  his  predecessor. 
During  the  long  winter  afternoons,  after  he  had  gone 
^ver  his  accounts  with  the  bailiff,  or  written  his  busi- 
ness letters,  he  took  to  dabbling  with  a  paint-box,  or 
picking  out  new  scores  at  the  piano;  after  dinner,  when 
they  went  to  the  library,  he  seemed  to  expect  to  read 
aloud  to  her  from  '.r:ft  reviews  and  papers  he  was  al- 
ways receiving;  and  when  he  had  discovered  her  in- 
ability to  fix  her  attention  he  fell  into  the  way  of  ab- 
sorbing himself  in  one  of  the  old  brown  books  with 
which  the  room  was  lined.  At  first  he  tried — as  Ralph 
had  done — to  tell  her  about  what  he  was  reading  or 
what  was  happening  in  the  world;  but  her  sense  of 
inadequacy  made  her  slip  away  to  other  subjects, 
and  little  by  little  their  talk  died  down  to  monosyl- 
lables. 

Was  it  possible  that,  in  spite  of  his  books,  the  even- 
ings seemed  as  long  to  Raymond  as  to  her,  and  that  he 
had  suggested  going  back  to  Paris  because  he  was 
bored  at  Saint  Desert?  Bored  as  she  was  herself,  she 
resented  his  not  finding  her  company  all-sufficient,  and 
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wa.  mortified  by  the  discovery  that  there  were  region, 
of  his  Ufe  she  could  not  enter. 

But  once  back  in  Paris  she  had  less  time  for  intro- 
spection, and  Raymond  less  for  books.  They  resumed 
their  dispersed  and  busy  life,  and  in  spite  of  Hubert's 
ostentatious  vicinity,  of  the  perpetual  lack  of  money 
and  of  Paul's  innocent  encroachments  on  her  freedom' 
Undme,  once  more  in  her  element,  ceased  to  brood  upon 
her  gnevances.  She  enjoyed  going  about  with  her  hus- 
bf.  .d.  whose  presence  at  her  side  was  distinctly  ornamen- 
tal. He  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  younger  and 
more  animated,  and  when  she  saw  other  women  looking 
at  him  she  remembered  how  distinguished  he  was   It 
amused  her  to  have  him  in  her  train,  and  driving  about 
with  hira  to  dinners  and  dances,  waiting  for  him  on 
flower-decked  landings,  or  pushing  at  his  side  through 
b  azing  theatre-lobbies,  answered  to  her  inmost  ideal 
of  domesti''  "   '-"macy. 

He  seemeu  aisposed  to  allow  her  more  liberty  than 
before,  and  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  he  let  drop  a 
brief  reminder  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  ac- 
corded. She  was  to  keep  certain  people  at  a  distance 
she  ,as  not  to  cheapen  herself  by  being  seen  at  vulgar 
restaurants  and  tea-rooms,  she  was  to  join  with  him 
in  fulfilling  cerUin  family  obligations  (going  to  a  good 
many  dull  dinners  among  the  number);  but  in  other 
respects  she  was  free  to  fiU  her  days  as  she  pleased. 

"Not  that  it  leaves  me  much  time."  she  admitted 
to  Madame  de  Trfzac;    "what  ^nth  going  to  see  his 
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mother  evoy  d«y,  and  never  mianng  one  of  his  aisten' 
joun,  and  showing  myself  at  the  Hdtel  de  Dordogne 
whenever  the  Duchess  gives  a  pay-up  party  to  the 
stuffy  people  Lili  Estnidina  won't  be  bothered  with, 
there  are  days  when  I  never  Uy  eyes  on  Paul,  and 
barely  have  time  to  be  waved  and  manicured;  but, 
apart  from  that,  Raymond's  really  much  nicer  and  less 
fussy  than  he  was." 

Undine,  as  she  grew  older,  had  developed  her  mother's 
craving  for  a  confidante,  and  Madame  de  Tr^zac  had 
succeeded  in  that  capacity  to  Mabel  Lipscomb  and 
Bertha  Shallum.  , 

"Less  fussy?"  Madame  de  Tr£zac's  long  nose 
lengthened  thoughtfully.  "H'm — are  you  sure  that's  a 
good  sign?" 

Undine  stared  and  laughed.  "Oh,  my  dear,  you're 
so  quaint!  Why,  nobody's  jealous  any  more." 

"No;  that's  the  worst  of  it."  Madame  de  Trfzac 
pondered.  "It's  a  thousand  pities  you  haven't  got  a 
son. 

"Yes;  I  wish  we  had."  Undine  stood  up,  imptatient 
to  end  the  conversation.  Since  she  had  learned  that  her 
continued  childlessness  was  regarded  by  every  one  about 
her  as  not  only  unfortunate  but  somehow  vaguely  de- 
rogatory to  her,  she  had  genuinely  begun  to  regret  it; 
and  any  allusion  to  the  subject  disturbed  her. 

"Especially,"  Madame  de  Tr6zac  continued,  "as 
Hubert's  wife " 

"Oh,  if  that's  all  they  want,  it's  a  pity  Raymond 
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didn't  marry  Hubert's  wife."  Undine  flung  l»ck;  «,d 
on  the  .tairs  she  murmured  to  herself:  "Nettie  has  been 
talking  to  my  mother-in-law." 

But  this  explanation  did  not  quiet  her.  and  that 
evemng.  as  she  and  Raymond  drove  back  together 
from  a  party,  she  felt  a  sudden  impulse  to  speak  Sit- 
ting close  to  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  carriage   it 
ought  to  have  been  easy  for  her  to  find  the  needed 
word;  but  the  barrier  of  his  indifference  hung  between 
them,  and  street  after  street  sUpped  by.  and  the  span- 
gled blackness  of  the  river  unrolled   itself  beneath 
theu^wheels.  before  she  leaned  over  to  touch  his  hand. 
What  is  it.  my  dear?" 
She  had  not  yet  found  the  word,  and  already  his 
tone  told  her  she  was  too  late.  A  year  ago,  if  she  had 
slipped  her  hand  in  his.  she  would  not  have  had  that 
answer. 

"Your  mother  blames  me  for  our  not  having  a  child 
Everybody  thinks  it's  my  fault." 

He  paused  bclbre  answering,  and  she  sat  watching 
his  shadowy  profile  against  the  passing  lamps. 

"My  mother's  ideas  are  old-fashioned;  and  I  don't 
know  that  it's  anybody's  business  but  yours  and 
mine. 

"Yes.  but " 

"Here  we  are."  The  brougham  was  turning  under 
the  archway  of  the  hotel,  and  the  light  of  Hubert's 
taU  wmdows  feU  across  the  dusky  court.  Raymond 
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helped  her  out,  and  they  mounted  to  their  door  by  the 
stairs  which  Hubert  had  recarpeted  in  velvet,  with  a 
marble  nymph  lurking  in  the  azaleas  on  the  landing. 

In  the  antechamber  Raymond  paused  to  take  her 
doak  from  her  shoulders,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  her 
with  a  faint  smile  of  approval. 

"You  never  looked  better;  your  dress  is  extremely 
becoming.  Good-night,  my  dear,"  he  said,  kissing  her 
hand  as  he  turned  away. 


Undine  kept  this  incident  to  herself:  her  wounded 
pride  made  her  shrink  from  confessing  it  even  to  Ma- 
dame de  Tr6zac.  She  was  sure  Raymond  would  "come 
back";  Ralph  always  had,  to  the  last.  During  their  re- 
maining weeks  in  Paris  she  reassured  herself  with  the 
thought  that  once  they  were  back  at  Saint  Desert  she 
would  easily  regain  her  lost  hold;  and  when  Raymond 
suggested  their  leaving  Paris  she  acquiesced  without 
a  protest.  But  at  Saint  Desert  she  seemed  no  nearer 
to  him  than  in  Paris.  He  continued  to  treat  her  with 
tmvarying  amiabiUty,  but  he  seemed  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  management  of  the  estate,  in  his  books,  his 
sketching  and  his  music.  He  had  begim  to  interest 
himself  in  politics  and  had  been  urged  to  stand  for  his 
department.  This  necessitated  frequent  displacements: 
trips  to  Beaune  or  Dijon  and  occasional  absences  in 
Paris.  Undine,  when  he  was  away,  was  not  left  alone, 
for  the  dowager  Marquise  had  established  herself  at 
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Saint  msert  for  the  summer,  and  relay,  „f  b„u,. 

er,  and  s.sters-„.law.  aunts,  cousins  and  ecclesiastical 

fnends  and  connections  succeeded  each  other  under 

u  ""^'!^°"'  ~°'-  °"'y  ^^^  "nd  his  wife  were 
absent.  They  had  taken  a  villa  at  DeauviUe.  and  in  tt^ 
mormng  papers  Undine  followed  the  chronicle  of  Hu- 
Wt^  polo  scores  and  of  the  Countess  Hubert's  racing 

The  old  Marque  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  party  sat 
on  the  te„ace  w.th  their  needle-work,  the  cur^  or  one 
of  the  vsitrng  uncles  read  aloud  the  Journal  des  Dtbats 
»d  prognosticated  dark  things  of  the  Republic.  Paul 

Z^^  ^^  ""'  '"^""'  ""^  kitten-garden  with 
^e  other  chddren  of  the  family.  ti.e  inhabitanU  of 
the  adjacent  chAteaux  drove  over  to  call,  and  occa- 
—y  the  ponderous  pair  were  harnessed  to  a  laZ 
«b,mbenng  as  ti.e  brougham,  and  the  ladies  of  Saint 
D&ert  measured  tiie  dusty  kilometres  between  them- 
selves and  their  neighbours. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Undine  had  seriously  paused 
to  consider  the  conditions  of  her  new  life,  and  as  Z 
days  passed  she  began  to  understand  ti.at  so  they 
would  continue  to  succeed  each  other  tiU  the  end 

!Tr°l  r  '"  **"'  ''  '"'  <^'^  ^-'  -  long 
^  she  hved  she  would  spend  ten  months  of  every  year 

at  Saint  D..rt  and  tiie  remaining  two  in  v7JZ 

eou«..  n  healti.  required  it.  she  might  go  to  fe,  Z 
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with  her  husband;  but  the  old  Marquise  was  very 
doubtful  as  to  the  benefit  of  a  course  of  waters,  and  her 
uncle  the  Duke  and  her  cousin  the  Canon  shared  her 
view.  In  the  case  of  young  married  women,  especially, 
the  unwholesome  excitement  of  the  modem  watering- 
place  was  more  than  likely  to  do  away  with  the  possible 
benefit  of  the  treatment.  As  to  travel — had  not  Ray- 
mond and  his  wife  been  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  on 
their  wedding-journey?  Such  reckless  enterprise  was 
unheard  of  in  the  annab  of  the  house!  Had  they  not 
spent  days  and  days  in  the  saddle,  and  slept  in  tents 
among  the  Arabs?  (Who  could  tell,  indeed,  whether 
these  imprudences  were  not  the  cause  of  the  disappoint- 
ment which  it  had  pleased  heaven  to  inflict  on  the 
young  couple?)  No  one  in  the  family  had  ever  taken  so 
long  a  wedding-journey.  One  bride  had  gone  to  England 
(even  that  was  considered  extreme),  and  another — the 
artistic  daughter — had  spent  a  week  in  Venice;  which 
certainly  showed  that  they  were  not  behind  the  times, 
and  had  no  old-fashioned  prejudices.  Since  wedding- 
journeys  were  the  fashion,  they  had  taken  them;  but 
who  had  ever  heard  of  travelling  afterward?  What 
could  be  the  possible  object  of  leaving  one's  family, 
one's  habits,  one's  friends?  It  was  natural  that  the 
Americans,  who  had  no  homes,  who  were  bom  and  died 
in  hotels,  should  have  contracted  nomadic  habits;  but 
the  new  Marquise  de  Chelles  was  no  longer  an  American, 
and  she  had  Saint  Desert  and  the  Hdtel  de  Chelles  to 
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Kve  in.  M  gen«.tion.  of  ladie,  of  her  name  lud  done 
before  ner. 

Thus  Undine  behdd  her  future  kid  out  for  her,  not 
dwctly  and  in  blunt  words,  but  obUqueiy  and  aifably 
m  the  aUmnonii,  the  a«niniptions,  the  indnuations  of 
the  amnible  women  among  whom  her  days  were  spent. 
Ihei^  interminable  conversations  were  carried  on  to  the 
chck  of  knitting-needles  and  tiie  rise  and  faU  of  indus. 
tnous  fingers  above  embroideqr-frames;  and  as  Undine 
«it  staring  at  the  lustrous  nails  of  her  idle  hands  Ae 
felt  tiiat  her  inability  to  occupy  Uiem  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  her  restiessness.  The  innumer- 
able rooms  of  Saint  Desert  were  furnished  witi.  tiie 
embroidered  hanging,  and  Upestry  chairs  produced  by 
generations  of  diligent  chfttelaines.  and  the  untiring 
needles  of  tiie  old  Marquise,  her  daughters  and  depend- 
ents were  still  steadily  increasing  the  provision. 

It  struck  Undine  as  curious  that  tiiey  should  be 
'"Uuig  to  go  on  making  chairH»verings  and  bed^nir- 
tam,  for  a  house  tiiat  didn't  reaUy  belong  to  them,  and 

that  she  had  a  right  to  pull  about  and  rearrange  as  she 
cho«:  but  a.en  that  was  only  a  part  of  ti.eir  whole 
^comprehensible  way  of  regarding  Uiemselves  (in  spite 
of  their  acute  persomd  and  parochial  absoiptions)  as 
mmor  members  of  a  powerful  and  indivisible  whole, 
the  huge  voracious  fetish  tiiey  called  The  Family. 

Notwitiistanding  tiieir  very  definite  tiieoiies  as  to 
what  Americans  were  and  were  not,  tiiey  were  evidently 
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bewildered  at  finding  no  corresponding  sense  of  soli- 
darity in  Undine;  and  little  Paul's  rootlessness,  his 
lack  of  all  local  and  linear  ties,  made  them  (for  all  the 
charm  he  exercised)  regard  him  with  something  of  the 
shyness  of  pious  Christians  toward  an  elfin  child.  But 
though  mother  and  child  gave  them  a  sense  of  insu- 
perable strangeness,  it  plainly  never  occurred  to  them 
that  both  would  not  be  gradually  subdued  to  the  cus- 
toms of  Saint  Desert.  Dynasties  had  fallen,  institu- 
tions changed,  manners  and  morals,  alas,  deplorably  de- 
clined; but  as  far  back  as  memory  went,  the  ladies  of 
t  j'j  line  of  Chelles  had  always  sat  at  their  needle-work 
lyti  the  terrace  of  Saint  Desert,  while  the  men  of  the 
house  lamented  the  corruption  of  the  government  and 
the  cur^  ascribed  the  unhappy  state  of  the  coimtry  to 
the  decline  of  religious  feeling  and  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  It  was  inevitable  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  new  Marquise  should  come  to  understand  the  fun- 
damental necessity  of  these  things  being  as  they  were; 
and  meanwhile  the  forbearance  of  her  husband's  family 
exercised  itself,  with  the  smiling  discretion  of  their 
race,  through  the  long  succession  of  uneventful  days. 
Once,  in  September,  this  routine  was  broken  in  upon 
by  the  unannounced  descent  of  a  flock  of  motors  bear- 
ing the  Princess  Estradina  and  a  chosen  band  from  one 
watering-place  to  another.  Raymond  was  away  at  the 
time,  but  family  loyalty  constrained  the  old  Marquise 
to  welcome  her  kinswoman  and  the  latter's  friends; 
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and  Undine  once  more  found  herself  immersed  in  the 
worfd  f«m  which  her  marriage  had  remov^ 

The  Pnncess,  at  first,  seemed  totaUy  to  have  for- 
^ten  the.  former  intimacy,  and  Undine  was  made  to 

\^\.T  '  ""  ""  ^"^"•"'y  -8it*t«l  the  episode 
could  hardly  have  left  a  trace.  But  the  night  befr^er 
departure  the  incalculable  Lih.  with  one  5  her  redden 
^  of  humour   drew  her  former  friend  into  h" 
bedroom  and  plun.ed  into  an  exchange  of  confidences 
She  naturally  unfolded  her  own  history  first,  and  iT^' 
«.  packed  with  incident  that  the  courtyard  cl«.k  h^ 
stru^  two  before  she  tum^  w  attenL  to  UndL^ 
My  dear,  you're  handsomer  than  ever;   only  per- 
ba^  a  shade  too  stout.  Domestic  bliss.  I  suppT? 
Take  care-  You  need  an  emotion,  a  d;ama.  ""^J 
Amerrcar.  are  really  extraordinary.   You  appear  t^ 
bve  on  change  and  excitement;   and  then  suEy  ^ 
man  comes  along  and  claps  a  ring  on  your  finger  Ld 
you  never  look  through  it  to  see  what'  goingTn  o" 
.de.  Aren't  you  ever  the  least  bit  borj?  ^y  Tl 
never  see  anything  of  you  any  more?  I  suppl  if' 
U.e  fan  t  o   my  venerable  aunt-she's  never'^^;  n 
me  for  havng  a  better  time  than  her  daughters.  How 
an  I  help  .t  if  I  don't  look  like  the  cur^'slb^u!  T 

you  let  her  coop  you  up  here?  It's  a  thousand  pities 
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It  was  the  nine  perpetually  Teiterated  condolence; 
and  Undine  flushed  with  anger  as  she  listened.  Why 
indeed  had  she  let  herself  be  cooped  up?  She  could 
not  have  answered  the  Princess's  question:  she  merely 
felt  the  impossibility  of  breaking  through  the  myste- 
rious web  of  traditions,  conventions,  prohibitions  that 
enclosed  her  in  their  impenetrable  net-work.  But  her 
vanity  suggested  the  obvious  pretext,  and  she  murmured 
with  a  laugh:  "I  didn't  know  Raymond  was  going  to 
be  so  jealous " 

The  Princess  8t<ued.  "Is  it  Raymond  who  keeps  you 
shut  up  here?  And  what  about  his  trips  to  Dijon?  And 
what  do  you  suppose  he  does  with  himself  when  he 
runs  up  to  Paris?  Politics?"  She  shrugged  ironically. 
"Politics  don't  occupy  a  man  after  midnight.  Raymond 
jealous  of  you?  Ah,  merdl  My  dear,  it's  what  I  always 
say  when  people  talk  to  me  about  fast  Americans: 
you're  the  only  innocent  women  left  in  the  world. . . " 


XL 

AFTER  the  Princess  Estradina's  departure,  the 
jt\.  days  at  Saint  Dfaert  succeeded  each  other  indis- 
tinguishably;  and  more  and  more,  as  they  passed,  Un- 
dine felt  herself  drawn  into  the  slow  strong  current 
already  fed  by  so  many  tributary  lives.  Some  spell 
she  could  not  have  named  seemed  to  emanate  from  the 
<dd  house  which  had  so  long  been  the  custodian  of  an 
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unbroken  tradition:  thing,  had  happened  there  in  the 
«une  way  for  so  many  generations  that  to  to'  to  alter 
th^  seemed  as  vain  as  to  contend  with  the  elements. 
Winter  came  and  went,  and  once  more  the  calendar 
marked  the  fi„t  days  of  spring;  but  though  the  horse- 
ch«, tnuts  of  the  Champs  Elys^  were  budding  snow 
sbU  hngered  m  the  grass  drives  of  Saint  D6sert  and 
along  the  ndgcs  of  the  hills  beyond  the  park.  Some- 
Jmes    as  Undine  looked  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
Boucher  gaUery.  she  felt  as  if  her  ^es  had  never  «sted 
on  any  o^er  scene.  Even  her  occasional  brief  trips 
to  Pans  left  no  lastmg  trace:  the  life  of  the  vivid  streets 
faded  to  a  shadow  as  soon  as  the  black  and  white 
homon  of  Samt  Dfeert  closed  in  on  her  again 

Though  the  afternoons  were  stiU  cold  she  had  lately 

aken  to  sitting  in  the  gaUeiy.  The  smiling  scenes  on 

.ts  walls  and  the  tall  screens  which  broke  its  length 

made  xt  more  habiuble  than  the  drawing-rooms  be- 

satisfaction  she  found  in  having  fires  lit  in  both  the 
monumental  chimneys  that  faced  each  other  down  its 
ong  Pe«pective.  This  satisfaction  had  its  source  in 
the  old  Marquise's  disapproval.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  Saint  D&ert  had  the  consumption  of  fire- 
wood exceeds!  a  certain  carefuUy^culated  measure; 
but  smce  Undine  had  been  in  authority  this  allowance 
had  been  doubled.  If  any  one  had  told  her.  a  year 
earher,  that  one  of  the  chief  distractions  of  her 
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would  be  to  iivent  ways  of  annoying  her  mother-in- 
law,  she  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  wasting  her 
time  on  such  trifles.  But  she  found  herself  with  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  waste,  and  with  a  fierce  desire  to 
spend  it  in  upsetting  the  immemorial  customs  of  Sunt 
D&ert.  Her  hu  'mnd  had  mastered  her  in  essentials, 
but  she  had  discovered  innumerable  small  ways  of 
irritating  and  hurting  him,  and  one — and  not  the  least 
effectual — ^was  to  do  anything  that  went  counter  to 
his  mother's  prejudices.  It  was  cot  that  he  always 
shared  her  vievifs,  or  was  a  particularly  subservient 
son;  but  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  a  man  should  respect  his  mother's  wishes, 
and  see  to  it  that  his  household  respected  them.  All 
Frenchmen  of  his  class  appeared  to  share  this  view, 
and  to  regard  it  as  beyond  dis"ussion:  it  was  based  on 
something  so  much  more  immutable  than  personal 
feeling  that  one  might  even  hate  one's  mother  and  yet 
insist  that  her  ideas  as  to  the  consumption  of  fire-wood 
should  be  regarded. 

The  old  Marquise,  during  the  cold  weather,  always 
sat  in  her  bedroom;  and  there,  between  the  tapestried 
four-poster  and  the  fireplace,  the  family  grouped  itself 
around  the  ground-glass  of  her  single  carcel  lamp.  In 
the  evening,  if  there  were  visitors,  a  fire  was  lit  in  the 
library;  otherwise  the  family  again  sat  about  the  Mar- 
quise's lamp  till  the  footman  came  in  at  ten  with 
tisane  and  bitcuiit  de  Reinu;  after  which  every  one 
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ight  and  scattered  down  the 


corridors 

in  cups  of  oil. 

Since  Undine's  coming  the  library  fire  had  never 
been  aUowed  to  go  out;  and  of  late,  after  experiment- 
ing w,th  the  two  drawing-rooms  and  the  so-called 
study     where  Raymond  kept  his  guns  and  saw  the 
badrflF  she  had  selected  the  gaUery  as  the  most  suiteble 
place  for  the  new  and  unfamiliar  ceremony  of  after- 
noon tea    Afternoon  refreshments  had  never  before 
been  served  at  Saint  D&ert  except  when  company  was 
expected;    when  they  had  invariably  consisted  in  a 
decanter  of  sweet  port  and  a  plate  of  small  d^r  cakes- 
the  kmd  that  kept.  That  the  complicated  rites  of  the 
tea-urn    with  its  offering-„p  of  perishable  dehcacies. 
should  be  emu^ted  for  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  family 
w^  a  thmg  so  unheard  of  that  for  a  while  Undine  found 
sufficient  amusement  in  elaborating  the  ceremonial, 
and  m  making  the  ancestral  plate  groan  under  more 
varied  viands;    and  when  this  palled  she  devised  the 
plan  of  performing  the  office  in  the  gaUery  and  lighting 
sacrificial  fires  in  both  chimneys. 

She  had  said  to  Raymond,  at  first:  "It's  ridiculous 
ttat  your  motiier  should  sit  in  her  beditK,m  aU  day 
She  says  she  does  it  to  save  fires;  but  if  we  have  a  fire 
downstai^  why  can't  she  let  hers  go  out.  and  come 
down?  I  don  t  see  why  I  should  spend  my  life  in  your 
■nother's  bedroom." 
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Raymond  made  no  answer,  and  the  Marquise  did, 
in  fact,  let  her  fire  go  out.  But  she  did  not  come  down 
— she  simply  continued  to  sit  upstairs  without  a  fire. 

At  first  this  also  amused  Undine;  then  the  tacit 
criticism  implied  began  to  irritate  her.  She  hoped 
Raymond  would  speak  of  his  mother's  attitude:  she 
had  her  answjr  ready  if  he  did!  But  he  made  no  com- 
ment, he  took  no  notice;  her  impulses  of  retaliation 
spent  themselves  against  the  blank  surface  of  his  in- 
difference. He  was  as  amiable,  as  considerate  as  ever; 
as  ready,  within  reason,  to  accede  to  her  wishes  and 
gratify  her  whipis.  Once  or  twice,  when  she  suggested 
running  up  to  Paris  to  take  Paul  to  the  dentist,  or  to 
look  for  a  servant,  he  agreed  to  the  necessity  and  went 
up  with  her.  But  instead  of  going  to  an  hotel  they  went 
to  their  apartment,  where  carpets  were  up  and  cur- 
tains down,  and  a  care-taker  prepared  primitive  f -xjd 
at  uncertain  hours;  and  Undine's  first  glimpse  of  ' '  a- 
bert's  illuminated  windows  deepened  her  rancoi.;  and 
her  sense  of  helplessness. 

As  Madame  de  Trfaac  had  predicted,  Kaymond's 
vigilance  gradually  relaxed,  and  during  their  excursions 
to  the  capital  Undine  came  and  weni,  as  she  pleased. 
But  her  visits  were  too  short  to  permit  of  her  falling 
in  with  the  sc  »1  pace,  and  when  she  showed  herself 
among  her  friends  she  felt  countrified  and  out-of -place, 
as  if  even  her  clothes  had  come  from  Saint  Desert. 
Nevertheless  her  dresses  were  more  than  ever  her  chief 
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P««««P«tion:  in  Pari.  At  q>ent  hou™  ,t  the  A«. 
-^'s.  «d  in  the  count-y  the  arrival  of  ^^^ 

™.i,         L  .  "^       '  ^^y"'  without  beinif  able  tn 

Xv:.  w:rLL"^\^V--e-  o.  veil. 

indecision  she  eTd  j^Cinr^  '""'^  "'  '^"'"' 
I«t  tJ,~,     1,  .       '^  ***PWK  the  greater  number 

-t  those  she  sent  back  should  turn  out  to  be  thTo^* 

^;2-f-o-obu/::r/.irr.t 

^n^.  and  never  had  she  been  in  greater  need  of  sZ 

-:3t^rrrna^™r 

assage  and  other  processes  of  renovation    Odd 
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aUvisms  woke  in  ber,  and  she  began  to  pore  over 
patent  medicine  advertiaements,  to  send  stamped  en- 
velopes to  beauty  doctors  and  professors  of  physical 
development,  and  to  brood  on  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting futh-healers.  mind-readers  and  their  kindred 
adepts.  She  even  wrote  to  her  mother  'or  the  receipts 
of  some  of  her  grandfather's  forgotten  nostrums,  and 
modified  her  daily  life,  and  htr  l.ours  of  sleeping,  eating 
and  exercise,  in  accordaco,  with  each  new  experi- 
ment. 

Her  constitutional  restlessness  lapsed  into  an  apathy 
like  Mrt .  Spragg's,  and  the  least  demand  on  her  activity 
irrtsted  her.  But  she  was  beset  by  endless  annoyances: 
u.ckerings  with  discontented  maids,  the  difiSculty  of 
finding  a  tutor  for  Paul,  and  the  problem  of  keeping 
him  amused  and  occupied  without  having  him  too  much 
on  her  hands.  A  great  liking  had  sprung  up  between 
Raymond  and  the  little  boy,  and  during  the  sunmier 
Paul  was  perpetually  at  his  step-father's  side  in  the 
stables  and  the  park.  But  with  the  coming  of  winter 
Raymond  was  oftener  away,  and  Paul  developed  a 
persistent  cold  that  kept  him  frequently  indoors.  The 
confinement  made  him  fretful  and  exacting,  and  the 
old  Marquise  ascribed  the  change  in  his  behaviour  to 
the  deplorable  influence  of  his  tutor,  a  "Imc"  recom- 
mended by  one  of  Raymond's  old  professors.  Raymond 
himself  would  have  preferred  an  abb6:  it  was  in  the 
tradition  of  the  house,  and  though  Paul  was  not  of  the 
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hc^  it  .eemed  fitting  th-t  he  ri.„u,d  confonn  to  if 

the  utor.  «flue«»,  .„d  even  implied  thT7^2 
^ety  nught  be  co„t««mi,ating.  I?„t  Undine,  though 
Ae  had  «,  ««Uy  emb«ced  her  husband',  faith,  stut 
bomly  ^..ted  the  suggestion  that  she  should  h^^d 
over  her  son  to  the  Church.  The  tutor  the«fore  «- 
m«ned:  but  the  friction  caused  by  his  preseac.  y^JZ 
I™?  to  U„,^e  that  she  began  to  consider  th" 
^temauve  of  sending  Paul  to  school.  He  was  still  small 

^?tr^.  ^"'""'"*°'=  butshepe^uadedher- 
^elftha  what  he  needed  was  "hardening."  and  having 

S  f  I  "'''"'  ''^°'"'''''  ^»''«=y  --  ^ 

^  to  this  process,  she  entered  into  correspondence 
w,th  the  master.  His  first  letter  convinced  her  that  his 
estabhshment  was  just  the  place  for  Paul;    but  the 

t  with  the  tutor's  keep  and  salaiy  she  wrote  to  J 
y  she  fe^  her  little  boy  was  too  young  to  be  sZ 
away  from  home. 

Her  husband,  for  some  time  past,  had  ceased  to 
make  any  comment  on  her  expenditure.  She  knew  he 
thought  her  too  extravagant,  and  felt  sure  he  was 
mmutdy  awa«  of  what  she  spent;  for  Saint  D^rt 
projected  on  economic  details  a  light  as  different  as 
might  be  from  the  haze  that  veUed  them  in  West  End 
Avenue.  She  therefore  concluded  that  Raymond's  si- 
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lence  was  intentional,  and  ascribed  it  to  hia  having 
shortcomings  of  his  own  to  conceal.  The  Princess  Es- 
tradina's  pleasantry  had  reached  ita  mark.  Undine  did 
not  believe  that  her  husband  was  seriously  in  love  with 
another  woman— she  could  not  conceive  that  any  one 
could  tire  of  her  of  whom  she  had  not  first  tired— but 
she  was  humiliated  by  his  indifference,  and  it  was 
easier  to  ascribe  it  to  the  arts  of  a  rival  than  to  any 
deficiency  in  herself.  It  exasperated  her  to  think  that 
he  might  have  consolations  for  the  outward  monotony 
of  his  life,  and  she  resolved  that  when  they  returned  to 
Paris  he  should  see  that  she  was  not  without  similar 
Importunities. 

March,  meanwhile,  was  verging  on  April,  and  still 
he  did  not  speak  of  leaving.  Undine  had  learned  that 
he  expected  to  have  such  decisions  left  to  him,  and  she 
hid  her  impatience  lest  her  showing  it  should  incline 
him  to  delay.  But  onu  day,  as  she  sat  at  tea  in  the  gal- 
lery, he  came  in  in  his  riding-clothes  and  said:  "I've 
been  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
February  nuns  have  weakened  the  dam  of  the  Alette, 
and  the  vineyards  will  be  in  danger  if  we  don't  rebuild 
at  once." 

She  suppressed  a  yawn,  thinking,  as  she  did  so,  how 
dull  he  always  looked  when  he  talked  of  agriculture. 
It  made  him  seem  years  older,  and  she  reflected  with  a 
shiver  that  listening  to  him  probably  gave  her  the  same 
look. 
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He  went  on,  as  she  handed  him  his  tea:  "I'm  sony 
It  should  happen  just  now.  I'm  afraid  I  shaU  have  to 
ask  you  to  give  up  your  spring  in  Paris." 

"Oh  n<^no!"  she  broke  out.  A  throng  of  half- 
subdued  gnevances  choked  in  her:  she  wanted  to 
burst  mto  sobs  like  a  child. 

"I  know  it's  a  disappointment.  But  our  expenses 
have  been  unusually  heavy  this  year." 

"It  seems  to  me  they  always  are.  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  give  up  Paris  because  youVe  got  to  make  re- 
pairs to  a  dam.  Isn't  Hubert  ever  going  to  pay  back 
that  money?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  mild  surprise.  "But  surely 
you  understood  at  the  time  that  it  won't  be  possible 
till  his  wife  inherits?" 

"Till  General  Arlington  dies,  you  mean?  He  doesn't 
look  much  older  than  you!" 

"You  may  remember  that  I  showed  you  Hubert's 
note.  He  has  paid  the  interest  quite  regularly  " 

"That's  Idnd  of  him!"  She  stood  up,  flaming  with 
rebelhon.  'You  can  do  as  you  please;  but  I  mean  to 
go  to  Paris." 

"My  mother  is  not  going.  I  didn't  intend  to  open 
our  apartment." 

"I  understand.  But  I  shall  open  it-that's  all'" 

He  had  risen  too,  and  she  saw  his  face  whiten  "I 
prefer  that  you  shouldn't  go  without  me." 

"Then  I  shaU  go  and  stay  at  the  Nouveau  Luxe 
with  my  American  friends." 
ISiS] 
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"That  never!" 
"Why  not?" 

"I  consider  it  unsuitable." 
"Your  considering  it  so  doesn't  prove  it." 
They  stood  facing  each  other,  quivering  with  an 
equal  anger;  then  he  controlled  himself  and  said  in  a 
more  conciliatory  tone:  "You  never  seem  to  see  that 

there  are  necessities " 

"Oh,  neither  do  you— that's  the  trouble.  You  can't 

keep  me  shut  up  here  all  my  life,  and  interfere  with 

everything  I  want  to  do,  just  by  saying  it's  unsuitable." 

"I've  never  i interfered  with  your  spending  your 

money  as  you  please." 

It  was  her  turn  to  starj,  sincerely  wondering. 
"Mercy,  I  should  hope  not,  when  you've  always 
grudged  me  every  penny  of  yours!" 

"You  know  it's  not  because  I  grudge  it.  I  would 
gladly  take  you  to  Paris  if  I  had  the  money." 

"You  can  always  find  the  money  to  spend  on  this 
place.  Why  don't  you  sell  it  if  it's  so  fearfully  expen- 
sive?" 
"SeU  it?  Sell  Saint  Dfisert?" 

The  suggestion  seemed  to  strike  him  as  something 
monstrously,  almost  fiendishly  significant:  as  if  her  ran- 
dom word  had  at  last  thrust  into  his  hand  the  clue  to 
their  whole  unhappy  difference.  Without  understand- 
ing this,  she  guessed  it  from  the  change  in  his  face:  it 
was  as  if  a  deadly  solvent  had  suddenly  decomposed  its 
familiar  lines. 
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"WeU  why  not?"  His  horror  spurred  her  on.  "You 
might  seU  some  of  the  things  in  it  anyhow.  In  America 
were  not  ashamed  to  seU  what  we  can't  afford  to 

«<m    ^r  T  ?  °°  *^'  ''""'^  ^"-gi^g^  «t  Ws  back. 

Why  Uteres  a  fortune  in  this  one  room:  you  could 
8«t  anything  you  chose  for  those  tapestries.  And  you 
stand  here  and  tell  me  you're  a  pauper'" 

His  glance  followed  hers  to  the  tapestries,  and  then 
r^med  to  her  face.  "Ah,  you  don't  understand."  he 

"I  understand  that  you  car«  for  all  this  old  stuff 
more  than  you  do  for  me.  and  that  you'd  rather  see  me 
imhappy  and  miserable  than  touch  one  of  your  great- 
grandfather':'  arm-chairs." 

The  colour  came  slowly  back  to  hfa  face,  but  it 
h«dened  mto  lines  she  had  never  seen.  He  looked  at 
her  as  though  the  place  where  she  stood  were  empty. 
You  don  t  understand,"  he  said  again. 


XLI 

'-pHE  incident  left  Undine  with  the  baffled  feeling 
X  of  not  being  able  to  count  on  any  of  her  old 
weapons  of  aggression.  In  aU  her  struggles  for  author- 
ity her  sense  of  the  rightfulness  of  her  cause  had  been 
measured  by  her  power  of  making  people  do  as  she 
pleased.  Raymond's  firmness  shook  her  faith  in  her 
own  claims,  and  a  blind  desire  to  wound  and  destroy 
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replttced  her  usual  business-like  intentneas  on  gaining 
her  end.  But  her  ironies  were  as  ineffectual  as  her  argu- 
ments, and  his  imperviousness  was  the  more  exasper- 
ating because  she  divined  that  some  of  the  things  she 
said  would  have  hurt  him  if  any  one  else  had  said  them : 
it  was  the  fact  of  their  coming  from  her  that  made 
them  innocuous.  Even  when,  at  the  close  of  their 
talk,  she  had  burst  out:  "If  you  grudge  me  everything 
I  care  about  we'd  better  separatt,"  he  had  merely 
answered  with  a  shrug:  "It's  one  of  the  things  we 
jon't  Jo "  and  the  answer  had  been  like  the  slam- 
ming of  an  ironidoor  in  her  face. 

An  interval  of  silent  brooding  had  resulted  in  a  re- 
action of  rebellion.  She  dared  not  carry  out  her  threat 
of  joining  her  compatriots  at  the  Nouveau  Luxe:  she 
had  too  clear  a  memory  of  the  results  of  her  former  re- 
volt. But  neither  could  she  submit  to  her  present  fate 
without  attempting  to  make  Raymond  understand  his 
selfish  folly.  She  had  failed  to  prove  it  by  argument, 
but  she  had  an  innerited  faith  in  the  value  of  practical 
demonstration.  If  he  could  be  made  to  see  how  easily 
he  could  give  her  what  she  wanted  perhaps  he  might 
come  round  to  her  view. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  she  had  gone  up  to  Paris 
for  twenty-four  hours,  on  the  pretext  of  finding  a 
new  nurse  for  Paul;  and  the  steps  then  taken  had 
enabled  her,  on  the  first  occasion,  to  set  her  plan  in 
motion.  The  occasion  was  furnished  by  Raymond's 
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next  trip  to  Beaune.  He  went  off  e«ly  one  morning, 
leaving  word  that  he  should  not  be  back  tfll  night- 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  she  stood  at  her 
usual  post  in  the  gaUery.  scamiing  the  long  perspective 
of  the  poplar  avenue. 

She  had  not  stood  there  long  before  a  black  speck 
«t  the  end  of  the  avenue  expanded  into  a  motor  that 
was  presenUy  throbbing  at  the  entrance.  Undine,  at 
Its  approach,  turned  from  the  window,  and  as  she 
moved  down  the  gallery  her  glance  rested  on  the  great 
tapestries,  with  their  ineffable  minglings  of  blue  and 
r^.  as  compIacenUy  as  though  they  had  been  mirrors 
reflectmg  her  own  image. 

She  was  sUU  looking  at  them  when  the  doo.  opened 
and  a  servant  ushered  in  a  smaU  swarthy  man  who.  in 
spite  of  his  conspicuously  London-made  clothes,  had 
an  odd  exotic  air.  as  if  he  had  worn  rings  in  his  ears 
or  left  a  bale  of  spices  at  the  door. 

He  bowed  to  Undine,  cast  a  rapid  eye  up  rnd  down 
the  room,  and  then,  with  his  back  to  the  wiadows. 
stood  intensely  contemplaUng  the  wall  that  faced 
them. 

Undine's  heart  was  beaUng  excitedly.  She  knew  the 
old  Marquise  was  taking  her  afternoon  wip  in  her  room 
yet  each  sound  in  the  silent  house  seemed  to  be  that 
of  her  heels  on  the  stairs. 

"^ "  said  the  visitor. 

He  had  begun  to  pace  slowly  down  the  galleiy. 
[5S9] 
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keeping  his  face  to  the  tapestries,  like  an  actor  playing 
to  the  footlights. 

"Ah "  he  said  again.  ^ 

To  ease  the  tension  of  her  nerves  Undine  began: 
"They  were  given  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Chelles  who " 

"Their  history  has  been  published,"  the  visitor 
briefly  interposed;  and  she  coloured  at  her  blunder. 

The  swarthy  stranger,  fitting  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  to 
a  nose  that  was  like  an  instrument  of  precision,  had 
begun  a  closer  and  more  detailed  inspection  of  the 
tapestries.  He  seemed  totally  unmindful  of  her  pres- 
ence, and  his  air  W  lofty  indifference  was  beginning  to 
make  her  wish  she  had  not  sent  for  him.  His  manner 
in  Paris  had  been  so  different! 

Suddenly  he  turned  and  took  off  the  glasses,  which 
sprang  back  into  a  fold  of  his  clothing  like  retracted 
feelers. 

"Yes."  He  stood  and  looked  at  her  without  seeing 
her.  "Very  well.  I  have  brought  down  a  gentleman." 

"A  gentleman ?" 

"The  greatest  American  collector — he  buys  only  the 
best.  He  will  not  be  long  in  Paris,  and  it  was  his  only 
chance  of  coming  down." 

Undine  drew  herself  up.  "I  don't  understand — I 
never  said  the  tapestries  were  for  sale." 

"Precisely.  But  this  gentleman  buys  only  things 
that  are  not  for  sale." 
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It  »ui«led  daaling  and  d,e  wavenrf.  "I  don't  tn«- 
-you  we„  only  to  put  .  price  on  them-— " 

Ut  me  see  him  look  at  them  first;  then  I'U  p„t  . 

Ca2   T         '^'""*''='=  -<i  without  w«4„; 
her  answer  he  went  to  the  door  and  opened  rri. 

the  bust  of  a  seventeenth  centmy  field-marahal. 
Mottt?^'''  -dd^  the  b«.k  ^speotfuUy.  "Mr. 

Moffatt.  who  appeared  to  be  interested  in  the  bust. 
jWd_over   his   shoulder   without   moving.    "^ 

anf "  tT-***''  ^  ^'"^'  '^'^^"^  *°  -tonishment 
and  passed  ^.to  apostrophe.  "Well,  if  this  ain't  the 

Sri^ TTwu^*  '^'^  '"""^  '^  ^^  her  t 
both^hands.  "Why.  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  do wl 

She  kughed  and  bluAed.  in  a  tremor  at  the  odd 

tu™ofthe«iventure."Ihvehere.Didn'tyouknow1" 
Not  a  word-never  thought  of  asking  the  party's 

-I  told  you  those  tapestries  'd  have  to  be  out  and 
^ute^tomakeupforthetrip^butnowlseeir 

Undine  looked  at  him  curiouriy.  His  physical  ap- 
Pe-~nce  was  unchanged:    he  was  as  compact  and 
niddy  as  ever,  with  the  same  astute  eyes  mider  the 
[SSI] 
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nine  guileless  brow;  but  hu  sdf-confidence  had  become 
less  aggressive,  and  ihe  had  never  seen  him  so  gallantly 
at  ease. 

"I  didn't  know  you'd  become  a  great  collector." 

"The  greatest!  Didn't  he  tell  you  so?  I  thought  that 
was  why  I  was  allowed  to  come." 

She  hesitated.  "Of  course,  you  know,  the  tapestries 
ate  not  for  sale " 

"That  so?  I  thought  that  was  only  his  dodge  to  get 
me  down.  Well,  I'm  glad  they  ain't:  it'll  give  us  more 
time  to  talk." 

Watch  in  hand,  the  dealer  intervened.  "If,  never- 
theless, you  would  first  take  a  glance.  Our  train " 

"It  un't  mine!"  MoSatt  interrupted;  "at  least  not 
if  there's  a  later  one." 

Undine's  presence  of  mind  had  returned.  "Of  course 
there  is,"  she  said  gaily.  She  led  the  way  back  into  the 
gallery,  half  hoping  the  dealer  would  allege  a  pressing 
reason  for  departure.  She  was  excited  and  amused  at 
Moffatt's  unexpected  appearance,  but  humiliated  that 
he  should  suspect  her  of  being  in  financial  straits. 
She  never  wanted  to  see  Moffatt  except  when  she  was 
happy  and  triumphant. 

The  dealer  had  followed  the  other  two  into  the  gal- 
lery, and  there  was  a  moment's  pause  while  they  all 
stood  silently  before  the  tapestries.  "By  George!" 
Moffatt  finally  brought  out. 

"They're  historical,  you  know:  the  King  gave  them 
[SSS] 
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to  Raymond'.  g«at-gr«it-gr«uU.ther.  The  other  day 
when  I  w„  „.  Pari....  Undine  h^ried  on.  "I  „ked  mT 

srrorrrrrt^:-"-^" 

She  addressed  he^elf  n.ore  pointedly  to  the  dej«. 
I  m  soror  youVe  had  the  trip  for  nothing." 
Mr  Heischhauer  inclined  himself  eloquently.  "It  i, 
not  nothing  to  have  seen  such  beauty" 

J5^'S  ^r.  "^ " '""'"°"'  '-"'^  "i'<'  j-t^  to 

see  Mr.  Fleiachhauer  miss  his  train—" 
"I  shaU  not  miss  it:    I  miss  nothinit"  said  TIT, 

"See  here."  Moffatt  caUed  to  him  as  he  reached  «.« 
^M.  ".ou  let  the  motor  take  you  to  ^Uo^ 
and  charge  up  this  trip  to  me." 

kuT"  W  n  'r  t"^  ^^  *""*^  »°  Undine  with  a 
laugh.  Wen,  thu.Wts  the  band.  I  thought  of  course 
you  were  living  up  in  Paris."  "'course 

A^  she  felt  a  twinge  of  embarrassment.   "Oh. 
French  people-I  mean  my  husband's  kind-alwav 
^  a  part  of  the  vear  on  their  estate,."  ^ 

But  not  this  part,  do  th^?  y^T,y^  everythin.', 
humming  up  there  now.  I  was  diningTt  the  ZZl 
W  1„  mght  with  the  Driscoll,  and  Shallum  ^ 
^.  Rolhver.  and  all  your  old  c«wd  .^«  there 
whoopmg  things  up." 
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The  Driacolls  and  Shsllams  and  Mrs.  Rolliver! 
How  carelessly  he  reeled  off  their  names!  One  could 
see  from  his  tone  that  he  was  one  of  them  and  wanted 
her  to  know  it.  And  nothing  could  have  given  her  a 
completer  sense  of  his  achievement — of  the  number  of 
millions  he  must  be  worth.  It  must  have  come  about 
veiy  recently,  yet  he  was  already  at  ease  in  his  new 
honours — he  had  the  metropolitan  tone.  While  she 
examined  him  with  these  thoughts  in  her  mind  :.he 
was  aware  of  his  giving  her  as  close  a  scrutiny.  "But  I 
suppose  you've  got  your  own  crowd  now,"  he  con- 
tinued; "you  always  toere  a  lap  ahead  of  me."  He  sent 
his  glance  down  the  lordly  length  of  the  room.  "It's 
sorter  funny  to  see  you  in  this  kind  of  place;  but  you 
look  it — ^you  always  do  look  it!" 

She  laughed.  "So  do  you — I  was  just  thinking  it!" 
Their  eyes  met.  "I  suppose  you  must  be  awfully 
rich." 

He  laughed  too,  holding  her  eyes.  "Oh,  out  of  sight! 
The  Consolidation  set  me  on  my  feet.  I  own  pretty 
near  the  whole  of  Apex.  I  came  down  to  buy  these 
tapestries  for  my  private  car." 

The  familiar  accent  of  hyperbole  exhilarated  her.  "I 
don't  suppose  I  could  stop  you  if  you  really  wanted 
them!" 

"Nobody  can  stop  me  now  if  I  want  anything." 

They  were  looking  at  each  other  with  challenge  and 
complicity  in  their  eyes.  His  voice,  his  look,  all  the 
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loudcoirfident  vigo^u,  thing,  he  embodied  and  ex- 

^d^nt  know  you   and   RoUiver   we«,   friend..'  Ae 

(Md  J>n>  s  aJI  nght.  He's  in  Congre«  now.  IVe  got 
to  have  somebody  up  in  Washington."  He  had  thit 
Wt  ?J°.  pocket,,  and  with  hi.  head  thrown 
^  and  hu,  lip,  shaped  to  the  familiar  noi«>le«  wbV 

;!!!  T  /■*  ''""'^  ""•*  di^emingly  about  him. 

wh!rrh*^L  '^"  ""^'^  *°  ''"  ^»--  "So  this  i, 
what  I  helped  you  to  get."  he  »id.  "IVe  always  meant 
to  run  over  some  day  and  take  a  look.  What  is  it  they 
caU  you— a  Marquise?"  ' 

She  paled  a  little,  and  then  flushed  again.  "What 
r;::"'"  "•'"^•'^  "-''•' ""-''™^"- "I've  often 

He  laughed.  "What-lend  you  a  hand?  Why.  my 
busmess  mstinct.  I  suppose.  I  saw  you  were  in  a  tight 
place  that  t,me  I  ran  across  you  in  Paris-and  I  hadn't 
any  grudge  against  you.  Fact  is.  IVe  never  had  the 
fm  to  nuj^  old  scores,  and  if  you  neglect  "em  they  die 
off  hke  goU-fish.-  He  was  still  «.mpo.dly  regalg 

to  tV  I  iT?:  '^'"^  °'  ^""^  '"'^'"«  -«'«d  down 
to  th.s  k.nd  of  hfe;  I  hope  you've  got  what  you  wanted. 
1  his  IS  a  great  place  you  live  in." 

"Yes;  but  I  see  a  little  too  much  of  it.  We  live  her« 
most  of  the  year."  She  had  meant  to  give  him  the  il- 
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luaion  of  lucceu,  but  some  underlying  community  of 
instinct  drew  the  confession  from  her  lips. 

"That  so?  Why  on  earth  don't  you  cut  it  and  come 
up  to  Paris?" 

"Oh,  Raymond's  absorbed  in  the  estates — and  we 
haven't  got  the  money.  This  place  eats  it  all  up." 

"Well,  that  sounds  aristocratic;  but  ain't  it  rather 
out  of  date?  When  the  swells  are  hard-up  nowadays 
they  generally  chip  off  an  heirloom."  He  wheeled  round 
again  to  the  tapestries.  "There  are  a  good  many  Paris 
seasons  hanging  right  here  on  this  wall." 

"Yes — I  know.''  She  tried  to  check  herself,  to  sum- 
mon up  a  glittering  equivocation;  but  his  face,  his 
voice,  the  very  words  he  used,  were  like  so  many 
hammer-strokes  demolishing  the  unrealities  that  im- 
prisoned her.  Here  was  some  one  who  spoke  her  lan- 
guage, who  knew  her  meanings,  who  understood  in- 
stinctively all  the  deep-seated  wants  for  which  her 
acquired  vocabulary  had  no  terms;  and  as  she  talked 
she  once  more  seemed  to  herself  intelligent,  eloquent 
and  interesting. 

"Of  course  it's  frightfully  lonely  down  here,"  she 
began;  and  through  the  opening  made  by  the  ad- 
mission the  whole  flood  of  her  grievances  poured  forth. 
She  tried  to  let  him  see  that  she  had  not  sacrificed  her- 
self for  nothing;  she  touched  on  the  superiorities  of  her 
situation,  she  gilded  the  circumstances  of  which  she 
called  herself  the  victim,  and  let  titles,  offices  and  at- 
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tribute.  Hhed  their  utnH»t  Iurt«  on  her  Ule;  but  what 

||hel«d  to bo«t  of  .een.«l .mJl «d  tinkling comp. . .1 
with  the  evidences  of  his  power. 

"WeU  it's  .  downright  d.«ne  you  don't  go  round 
more,  he  kept  «iying:  and  Ae  felt  shamed  of  her 
tame  acceptance  of  her  fate. 

When  riie  had  told  her  story  die  ash-d  for  his;  and 
for  the  first  time  die  listened  to  it  wnh  interest.  He 
h«l  what  he  wanted  at  last.  The  Apr.v  CcscIMatiov 
•cheme,  after  a  long  interval  of  su,pen^.^  ha.l  ol,„-«n.^ 
It.  charter  and  Jiot  out  huge  ramifications.  B.iUver 
had     stood  in"  with  him  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
between  them  they  had  "chucked  out"  old  Harmon 
B.  DnscoU  bag  and  baggag.,  and  got  the  whole  town 
.n  their  control.  Absorbed  in  his  theme,  and  forgetting 
her  mabdity  to  follow  him.  Moffatt  launched  out  on 
an  epK:  recital  of  plot  and  counterplot,  and  she  hung 
a  new  Desdemona,  on  his  conflict  with  the  new  an- 
thropophagi. It  was  of  no  consequence  that  the  details 
and  the  technicalities  escaped  her:  die  knew  their 
meamngless  syUables  stood  for  success,  and  what  that 
meant  was  as  clear  as  day  to  her.  Every  Wall  Street 
term  had  Its  equivalent  in  the  language  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  while  he  talked  of  building  up  railways  she  was 
bmlding  up  paUces,  and  picturing  all  the  multiple  lives 
he  would  lead  in  them.  To  ha^^  things  had  always 
seemed  to  her  the  first  essential  of  existence,  and  as 
she  hstened  to  him  the  vision  of  the  things  he  could 
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have  unrolled  itsdf  before  her  lOce  the  long  triumph  of 
an  Asiatic  conqueror. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  neit?"  she  asked, 
almost  breathlessly,  when  he  had  ended. 

"Oh,  there's  always  a  lot  to  do  next.  Business  never 
goes  to  sleep." 

"Yes;  but  I  mean  besides  business." 

"Why — everything  I  can,  I  guess."  He  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  with  an  ur  of  placid  power,  as  if  he  were 
so  sure  of  getting  what  he  wanted  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  use  in  hurrying,  huge  as  his  vistas  had 
become. 

She  continued  to  question  him,  and  he  began  to 
talk  of  his  growing  passion  for  pictures  and  furniture, 
and  of  his  desire  to  form  a  collection  which  should  be  a 
great  representative  assemblage  of  unmatched  speci- 
mens. As  he  spoke  she  saw  his  expression  change,  and 
his  eyes  grow  younger,  almost  boyi'  1 ,  vith  a  concen- 
trated look  in  them  that  reminded  her  of  long-forgotten 
things. 

"  I  mean  to  have  the  best,  you  know;  not  just  to  get 
ahead  of  the  other  fellows,  but  because  I  know  it  when 
I  see  it.  I  guess  that's  the  only  good  reason,"  he  con- 
cluded; and  he  added,  looking  at  her  with  a  ^mile: 
"It  was  what  you  were  always  after,  wasn't  it?'" 
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XLn 

T  TNDINE  had  gained  her  point,  and  the  mtreM 
\U   of  the  HAtel  de  CheUes  reopened  its  doom  for 
the  season. 

Hubert  and  his  wife,  in  expectation  of  the  birth  of  an 
heir,  had  withdrawn  to  the  sumptuous  ch4teau  which 
General  Arlington  had  hir«l  for  them  near  Compi*gne. 
and  Undine  was  at  least  spared  the  sight  of  their  bright 
windows  and  animated  stairway.  But  she  had  to  take 
her  share  of  the  feUcitetions  which  the  whole  far- 
reaching  circle  of  friends  and  relations  distributed  to 
every  member  of  Hubert's  family  on  the  approach  of 
the  happy  event.  Nor  was  this  the  hardest  of  her  trials. 
Raymond  had  done  what  she  asked— he  had  stood 
out  against  his  mother's  protests,  set  aside  considera- 
tions of  prudence,  and  consented  to  go  up  to  Paris  for 
two  months;  but  he  had  done  so  on  the  understanding 
that  during  their  stay  they  should  exercise  the  most 
unremitting  economy.  As  dinner-giving  put  the  heaviest 
strain  on  their  budget,  aU  hospitality  was  suspended; 
and  when  Undine  attempted  to  invite  a  few  friends  in- 
formally she  was  warned  that  she  could  not  do  so  witii- 
out  causing  the  gravest  offense  to  the  many  others 
genealogically  entitied  to  the  same  attention. 

Raymond's  insistence  on  this  .-ule  was  simply  part 
of  an  eUborate  and  inveterate  system  of  "reUtions" 
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(the  whole  of  French  social  life  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
exact  interpietation  of  that  word),  and  Undine  fdt 
the  uselessness  nt  struggling  against  such  mysterious 
inhibitions.  He  reminded  her,  however,  that  their  in- 
ability to  receive  would  give  them  all  the  more  oppor- 
tunity for  going  out,  and  he  showed  himself  more 
socially  disposed  than  in  the  past.  But  his  concession 
did  not  result  as  she  had  hoped.  They  were  asked  out  as 
much  as  ever,  but  they  were  asked  to  big  dinners,  to 
impersonal  crushes,  to  the  kind  of  entertainment  it  is 
a  slight  to  be  omitted  from  but  no  compliment  to  be 
included  in.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  galling  to 
Undine,  and  she'frankly  bewailed  the  fact  to  Madame 
deTiizac. 

"Of  course  it's  what  was  sure  to  come  of  bong 
mewed  up  for  months  and  months  in  the  country. 
We're  out  of  everything,  and  the  people  who  are  having 
a  good  time  are  simply  too  busy  to  remember  us.  We're 
only  asked  to  the  things  that  are  made  up  from  visit- 
ing-lists." 

Madame  de  Tr£zac  listened  sympathetically,  but 
did  not  suppress  a  candid  answer. 

"It's  not  altogether  that,  my  dear;  Raymond's  not 
a  man  his  friends  forget.  It's  rather  more,  if  you'll 
excuse  my  saying  so,  the  fact  of  yoiur  being — you  per- 
sonally— in  the  wrong  set." 

"The  wrong  set?  Why,  I'm  in  his  set — ^the  one 
that  thinks  itself  too  good  for  all  the  others.  That's 
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what  you've  alw.y,  told  .e  whe.  IVe  «ud  it  bored 

bored."  '  *'"'^°"  °*  «^'  being 

Undine  coloured;    but  she  could  take  the  h.^    . 

thrusts  where  ber  personal  interest  .^.owj^t 

mean  that /'m  the  bore,  then?"  " 

"Well,  you  don't  work  hard  enough-you  don't 

J-P  up.  It's  not  that  they  don't  adnt  ^2-^2 

It^rr^   y**^  think  you  beautiful;   Ly'r^Z 

Sevres  and  tae  plate.  But  a  woman  has  cot  t„  k. 

ZTi  """^  """  «°^-'~'^«  *»  ^-Tchan^ 
to  be  mhmate  with  then.:   she's  got  to  know  what^ 

Tit  :'""*  *^- '  -"^^'-^  ^-  «■«  °ther  'ig^ 

wha  they  were  talking  about.  I  haven't  always,  either 

but  then  I  have  to  put  up  with  the  big  dinners."        ' 

Undine  w,nced  under  the  criticism;    but  she  had 

de  Tr&ac  so  bluntlj  phrased.  When  R.y„.ond  ceased 
to  be  mterested  in  her  conversation  she  L  conIZ 

.  twasthewayofhusbands;  but  since  then  itT:dit 
Wy  daw^„,  „„  ,„  ^^^  ^^  «« b^n 

hut  they  h«l  no  «H,uel.  As  soon  as  people  began  to 
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talk  they  ceased  to  see  her.  Any  sense  of  insufficiency 
etasperated  her,  and  she  had  vague  thoughts  of  cul- 
tivating herself,  and  went  so  far  as  to  spend  a  morning 
in  the  Louvre  and  go  to  one  or  two  lectures  by  a 
fashionable  philosopher.  But  though  she  returned  from 
these  expeditions  charged  with  opinions,  their  expres- 
sion did  not  excite  the  interest  she  had  hoped.  Her 
views,  if  abundant,  were  confused,  and  the  more  she 
said  the  more  nebulous  they  seemed  to  grow.  She  wsis 
disconcerted,  moreover,  by  finding  that  everybody  ap- 
peared to  know  about  the  things  she  thought  she  had 
discovered,  and  her  comments  clearly  produced  more 
bewilderment  thaii  interest. 

Remembering  the  attention  she  had  attracted  on  her 
first  appearance  in  Raymond's  world  she  concluded 
that  she  had  "gone  off"  or  grown  dowdy,  and  instead 
of  wasting  more  time  in  museums  and  lecture-halls 
she  prolonged  her  hours  at  the  dress-maker's  and  gave 
up  the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  scientific  cultivation  of 
her  beauty. 

"I  suppose  I've  turned  into  a  perfect  frump  down 
there  in  that  wilderness,"  she  lamented  to  Madame  de 
Trizac,  who  replied  inexorably:  "Oh,  no,  you're  as 
handsome  as  ever;  but  people  here  don't  go  on  looking 
at  each  other  forever  as  they  do  in  London." 

Meanwhile  financial  cares  became   more  pressing. 
A  dunning  letter  from  one  of  her  tradesmen  fell  into 
Raymond's  hands,  and  the  talk  it  led  to  ended  in  his 
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tenous  solution  of  her  difficulty.  Disagreeable  as  ufey 
we.    she  had  always,  vulgarly  speaking.  f„„„d  ^ 

Baynaond  took  his  stand  without  ill-temper  or  apolog^! 
he  s.mp,3.  ^^^  .^^^^^^  precedent.  But^t 

was  ::nposs,ble  for  Undine  to  understand  a  social  J 

™.onwh.chdid„ot.gardthei„du,gingofwon>a„ 
a^  .U  first  purpose,  or  to  believe  that  any  one  taking 
another  v.ew  was  not  n,oved  by  avarice  or  n.alice 
and  the  d.scuss.on  ended  in  mutual  acrimony 

The  morning  afterward,  Raymond  came  into  her 
room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

'fe  t^  your  doing?"  he  asked.  His  look  and  voice 
expressed  something  she  had  never  known  before  :r 

.nlS":^  ""T  t  "  """  *™"^  *°  ^-^  ^  -otiot 
m  fixed  chamiels,  but  knowing  how  to  fill  them  to  the 

The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Fleischhauer.  who  begged 
to  transmit  to  the  Marquis  de  Chelles  an  offer  forlls 
Boucher  tapestries  f..m  a  client  prepared  to  pay  the 
Wge  sum  named  on  condition  that  it  was  aLpted 
before  h.  approaching  departu.  for  America.       ' 

What  does  it  mean?"  Raymond  continued,  as  she 
Old  not  speak. 

"How  should  I  know?  Ifs  a  lot  of  money,"  she 
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Btammeted,  shaken  out  of  her  self-possesdon.  She  had 
not  expected  so  prompt  a  sequel  to  the  dealer's  visit, 
and  she  was  vexed  with  him  for  writing  to  Raymond 
without  consulting  her.  But  she  recognized  Moffatt's 
high-handed  way,  and  her  fears  faded  in  the  great  blaze 
of  the  sum  he  offered. 

Her  husband  was  still  looking  at  her.  "It  was  Fleisch- 
hauer  who  brought  a  man  down  to  see  the  tapestries 
one  day  when  I  was  away  at  Beaune?" 

He  had  known,  then — eveiything  was  known  at 
Saint  D^rt! 

She  wavered  a  moment  and  then  gave  him  back  his 
look.  ' 

"Yes— it  was  Fleischhauer;  and  I  sent  for  him." 
"You  sent  for  him?" 

He  spoke  in  a  voice  so  veiled  and  repressed  that  he 
seemed  to  be  consciously  saving  it  for  some  premedi- 
tated outbreak.  Undine  felt  its  menace,  but  the  thought 
<rf  Met  Sit  sent  a  flame  through  her,  and  the  words  he 
wotW  h-  ,e  spoken  seemed  to  fly  to  her  lips. 

"Why  shouldn't  I?  Something  had  to  be  done.  We 
can't  go  on  as  we  are.  I've  tried  my  best  to  economize 
— I've  scraped  and  scrimped,  and  gone  without  heaps 
of  things  I've  always  had.  I've  moped  for  months  and 
months  at  Saint  Desert,  and  given  up  sending  Paul  to 
school  because  it  was  too  expensive,  and  asking  my 
friends  to  dine  because  we  couldn't  afford  it.  And  you 
expect  me  to  go  on  living  like  this  for  the  rest  of  my 
[544] 
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Her  tauband  stood  looknur  at  W  «jji 

"topped  a  moment.  J^^^^  *°  "•■'"  H« 
with  the  v„l„„e  3he  h^  fe" ittt  Z^    "^  ""* 

you're  aU  alike"  u,        ,        *  *°'^«"thermg.  "And 

You  come  ^:,  u'f^^""^-  "'^•»^  -«  «''  you. 

»d  can't  i„.a^f  ;  j""'  ~'"*'y  -  <lo"'t  •™ow. 

before  youVeT^;  .r"*^  ''°"  **"  '"  *  «'*  that 

Wore  you  kZTy^  '*  "^'^  "^  "^ 

the  thiniis  we  w«n»       j  .  ^'^^  wanting 

themTSJoJ^L       ~*  """^  -hy  we  wan! 

^ote.  ^  hi,  a,  to^^irr.r^tzr^""' 

paper,  where  the  streets  haven't  had  faCt^f^  "^ 

HoCrttrh/zi-;  ^„«7-  ^e  a.^; 

magine  that  Iww-  '""'*  enough  to 
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giving  him  so  much  the  look  of  an  extremdy  distin- 
guished acto^  in  a  fine  part  that,  in  spite  of  the  vehe> 
mence  of  his  emotion,  his  silence  might  have  been  the 
deliberate  pause  for  a  riplique.  Undine  kept  him  wait- 
ing long  enough  to  give  the  effect  at  having  lost  her 
cue — ^then  she  brought  out,  with  a  little  soft  stare  of 
incredulity:  Do  you  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  re- 
fuse such  an  offer?" 

"Ah !"  He  turned  back  from  the  door,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  letter  that  lay  on  the  table  between  them, 
tore  it  in  pieces  and  tossed  the  pieces  on  the  floor. 
"That's  how  I  refuse  it!" 

The  violence  of  his  tone  and  gesture  made  her  feel 
as  though  the  fluttering  strips  were  so  many  lashes  laid 
across  her  face,  and  a  rage  that  was  half  fear  possessed 
her. 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  me  like  that?  Nobody's 
ever  dared  to  before.  Is  talking  to  a  woman  in  that  way 
one  of  the  things  you  call  decent  and  honourable? 
Now  that  I  know  what  you  feel  about  me  I  don't 
want  to  stay  in  your  house  another  day.  And  I  don't 
mean  to — I  mean  to  walk  out  of  it  this  very  hour!" 

For  a  moment  they  stood  face  to  face,  the  depths  of 
their  mutual  incomprehension  at  last  bared  to  each 
other's  angry  eyes;  then  Raymond,  his  glance  travelling 
past  her,  pointed  to  the  fragments  of  paper  on  the  floor. 

"If  you're  capable  of  that  you're  capable  of  any- 
thing!" he  said  as  he  went  out  of  the  room. 
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"7  'r^^  ^  '^«'-*  her:  people  she  had  „eZ  sL^ 

^be  plotting  and  contriving  ^^,  ^^  „XTh1 
««Jteheo„ed  grave-stones  of  Saint  D&ert 

beneath  the  J„ctures.  and  to  her  own  idle  image  in  the 
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minor  above  tbe  mantelpiece.  Even  in  that  one  imall 
room  there  were  enough  things  of  price  to  buy  a  re- 
lease from  her  most  pressing  cares;  and  the  great 
house,  in  which  the  room  was  a  mere  cell,  and  the  other 
greater  house  in  Burgundy,  held  treasures  to  deplete 
even  such  a  purse  as  Moffatt's.  She  liked  to  see  such 
things  about  her — ^without  any  real  sense  of  their  mean- 
ing she  felt  them  to  be  the  appropriate  setting  of  a 
pretty  woman,  to  embody  something  of  the  rareness 
and  distinction  she  had  always  considered  she  possessed; 
and  she  reflected  that  if  she  had  still  been  Moffatt's 
wife  he  would  have  given  her  just  such  a  setting,  and 
the  power  to  live  in  it  as  became  her. 

The  thought  sent  her  memory  flying  back  to  things 
she  had  turned  it  from  for  years.  For  the  first  time  since 
their  far^iff  weeks  together  she  let  herself  relive  the 
brief  adventure.  She  had  been  drawn  to  Elmer  Moffatt 
from  the  first — from  the  day  when  Ben  Frusk,  Indiana's 
brother,  had  brought  him  to  a  church  picnic  at  Mulvey's 
Grove,  and  he  had  taken  instant  possession  of  Undine, 
sitting  in  the  big  "stage"  beside  her  on  the  "ride"  to 
the  grove,  supplanting  Millard  Binch  (to  whom  she 
was  still,  though  intermittently  and  incompletely,  en- 
gaged), swinging  her  between  the  trees,  rowing  her  on 
the  lake,  catching  and  kissing  her  in  "forfeits,"  award- 
ing her  the  first  prize  in  the  Beauty  Show  he  hilariously 
organised  and  gallantly  carried  out,  and  finally  (no 
one  knew  how)  contriving  to  borrow  a  buggy  and  a  fast 
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colt  from  old  Mulvey,  and  driving  off  with  h       . 
two-forty  g«t  while  MiUarf  «dlZ  !.  V  ''  * 

du,t  in  the  c«wli„g  ™         ""  °'''^"  *«*  ^heir 

^~-rdi.e'^^"::'-:?-"'^Moiratthad»„e 

Luckaback's  Doll.,  ci,  ^'  counter  in 

o«eeofse:prardSr;:;rrj^r:-- 

^eneverwe:?.'rr„fr„^^',^«^ 
-ydesi^  to  i.p«.e  .  JtltS  T^h        "* 
»8ed  to  get  himself  invited  to  allTh        '  """■ 

-JaWe..  and  at  a  supj^oTi    Phi  U  T  "ll'^^'' 
to  which  he  had  «,„t  •  Cj\  ^P*''°°  ^'cty, 

«>e  Best  i^th^  r:i:„?^:rt;"'^!'-  '-^  "•-« 

Jim  Rolliver-s  first  flights  The  k.^""  ""  ^°""* 
Wends  all  pronounced  Sm 'Wt 'T":  'l"''"^'^ 
ofuncouthnessthatmad7»K  ^'""Kh  he  had  fits 

«i".itt.ng  him  S  Waters  mT"  '!'"'-  -■- 
picnic  he  suddenly  seemedTlf  ''"'^  "  ^™^"« 

Undine,  as  she  dmve  *"''""""»*•'  ^hem  all.  and 

«umph  :i;^  r  :zrtot'  "^*^  ^'-^  "-'•"^ 

ment.  necessary  to  her  personal  enjoy. 

Apex,  and  no  one  was  surprised  when  the 
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Sons  of  Jonadab,  (the  local  Temperance  Society)  in- 
vited him  to  deliver  their  Fourth  of  July  oration. 
The  ceremony  took  place,  as  usual,  in  the  Baptist 
church,  and  Undine,  all  in  white,  with  a  red  rose  in  her 
breast,  sat  just  beneath  the  platform,  with  Indiana 
jealously  glaring  at  her  from  a  less  privileged  seat, 
and  poor  Millard's  long  neck  craning  over  the  row  of 
prominent  citizens  behind  the  orator. 

Elmer  Mcffatt  had  been  magnificent,  rolling  out  his 
alternating  effects  of  humour  and  pathos,  stirring  his 
audience  by  mpving  references  to  the  Blue  and  the 
Gray,  convulsing  them  by  a  new  version  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  Cherry  Tree  (in  which  the  infant  patriot 
was  depicted  as  having  cut  down  the  tree  to  check  the 
deleterious  spread  of  cherry  bounce),  dazzling  them 
by  hb  erudite  allusions  and  apt  quotations  (he  con- 
fessed to  Undine  that  he  had  sat  up  half  the  night  over 
Bartlett),  and  winding  up  with  a  peroration  thai  drew 
tears  from  the  Grand  Army  pensioners  in  the  front  row 
and  caused  the  minister's  wife  to  say  that  many  a  ser- 
mon from  that  platform  had  been  less  uplifting. 

An  ice-cream  supper  always  followed  the  "exer- 
cises," and  as  repairs  were  being  made  in  the  church 
basement,  which  was  the  usual  scene  of  the  festivity, 
the  minister  had  offered  the  use  of  his  house.  The 
long  table  ran  through  the  doorway  between  parlour 
and  study,  and  another  was  set  in  the  passage  outside, 
with  one  end  under  the  stairs.  The  stair-rail  was 
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^thed  in  fire-weed  and  early  golden-rod.  and  Tern- 
perance  texts  in  smilax  decked  the  walk.  When  t^e 
fi"t  course  had  been  despatched  the  young  laZg^ 
an%  seconded  by  the  younger  of  the  "Sons^:;,^, 
to  ladle  out  and  carry  in  the  ice-cream,  wh  ch  s^^ 
«  great  pails  on  the  larder  floor,  and  to  r^plel^^ 

fatigable  in  performing  these  services,  and  when  the 
numster's  wife  pressed  him  to  sit  down  IZZ^ 
mouthful  himself  he  modestly  declined  Jp,:^;; 
^e^ed  for  him  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  ev^^ 

«^me  f«,m  th.s  comer  with  increasing  frequency,  and 
now  and  then  tumultuous  rappings  and  howls  of  ^Ci 
^ng;       oUowed  by  adjurations  to   "Cough  it^^.' 

.t  l^tLerlS;.   '^^^  '''  -~^°'-'  ^«- 

At  length  the  noise  subsided,  and  the  group  wa. 

«««n.g  to  attract  attention  when,  toward  SI  end  " 
theevemng.theupper  table.  d«x>pingundertheiy 

lemperance  Society,  caUed  on  the  orator  of  the  day 

for  a  few  remarks.  There  was  an  interval  of  ^Z 

nd^aughter  beneath  the  stai„.  and  then  the  m^r^ 

hft^^and  en^omed  silence  and  Elmer  Moffatt  got  to 

"Step  out  where  the  ladies  can  hear  you  better. 
[Ml] 
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Mr.  Moffatt!"  the  minister  called.  Moffatt  did  so, 
steadying  himself  against  the  table  and  twisting  his 
head  about  as  if  his  collar  had  grown  too  tight.  But  if 
his  bearing  was  vacillating  his  smile  was  unabashed, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  confidence  in  the  glance  he 
threw  at  Undine  Spragg  as  he  began:  "Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  if  there's  one  thing  I  like  better  than  an- 
other about  getting  drunk — and  I  like  most  everything 
about  it  except  the  next  morning — ^it's  the  opportunity 
you've  given  me  of  doing  it  right  here,  in  the  presence 
of  this  Society,  which,  as  I  gather  from  its  literature, 
knows  more  about  the  subject  than  anybody  else. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen" — ^he  straightened  himself,  and 
the  table-cloth  slid  toward  him — "ever  since  you  hon- 
oured me  with  ari  invitation  to  address  you  from 
the  temperance  platform  I've  been  assiduously  study- 
ing that  literature;  and  I've  gathered  from  your  own 
evidence — what  I'd  strongly  suspected  before — that  all 
your  converted  drunkards  had  a  hell  of  a  good  time 
before  you  got  at  'em,  and  that . . .  and  that  a  gooH 
many  of  'em  have  gone  on  having  it  since. . . " 

At  this  point  he  broke  off,  swept  the  audience  with 
his  confident  smile,  and  then,  collapsing,  tried  to  sit 
down  on  a  chair  that  didn't  happen  to  be  there,  and 
disappeared  among  his  agitated  supporters. 

There  was  a  night-mare  moment  during  which  Un- 
dine, through  the  doorway,  saw  Ben  Frusk  and  the 
others  close  about  the  fallen  orator  to  the  crash  of 
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crockeiy  and  tumbling  dbam-  tJ-„ 
"P  and  rf.ut  the  pariourlT  aS^!  T'^  'T,^'^^ 
day  school  teacher   wh     u^  u         '°°8-'>'*ked  Sun- 

;^  Chan.,  rjji  t.r>;rrv'^«- 

feet  and  recited  High  Tide  aSv  K  ""°  '^ 

ieal  applause.  "'**'»*  ^"y^^urg  amid  hyster- 

and  turned  ud  asain  ».f  i.     .  ...  *  ^'"" »  '^eek 

wTnelltol I     """■  ^*^'  *^«*  '•^  -Wfted 

ne."Jhu.°e::::c:-:----- 
reZLi^r-rrr--^ 

velopment  of  any  businrhe  ha^;::^~  ""^  '*^ 
m.  SomeUmes  his  suggestions  int^^^ t  'T'"^ 
but  proved  unpractical  and  ina^^^^U  ^^T" 
he  wore  out  their  patience  or  was  1^^  't^^e  ^^T" 
gerous  dreamer.  '       ,evpr  h<.  /      T,  " ''"°- 

less  failure,  and  he  Wt  th!  °^  J^  as  a  hope- 
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Baptist  and  Methodist  chuiches  weie  rdeasiiig  their 
congregations,  he  walked  up  Eubaw  Avenue  with  a 
young  woman  less  known  to  those  sacred  edifices  than 
to  the  saloons  of  North  Fifth  Street. 

Undine's  estimat'  .  people  had  always  been  based 
on  their  apparent  power  of  getting  what  th^  wanted 
— ^provided  it  came  under  the  category  of  things  she 
understood  wanting.  Success  was  beauty  and  romance 
to  her;  yet  it  was  at  the  moment  when  Elmer  Moffatt's 
failure  was  most  complete  and  flagrant  that  she  sud- 
denly felt  the  «rtent  of  his  power.  After  the  Eubaw 
Avenue  scandal  he  had  been  asked  not  to  return  to 
the  surveyor's  office  to  which  Ben  Frusk  had  man- 
aged to  get  him  admitted;  and  on  the  day  of  his  dis- 
missal he  met  Undine  in  Main  Street,  at  the  shopping 
hour,  and,  sauntering  up  cheerfully,  invited  her  to 
take  a  walk  with  him.  She  was  about  to  refuse  when  she 
saw  Millard  Binch's  mother  looking  at  her  disapprov- 
ingly from  the  opposite  street-comer. 

"Oh,  well,  I  will "  she  said;  and  they  walked 

the  length  of  Main  Street  and  oul  to  the  immature 
park  in  which  it  ended.  She  was  in  a  mood  of  aim- 
less discontent  and  unrest,  tired  of  her  engagement 
to  Millard  Binch,  disappointed  with  Moffatt,  half- 
ashamed  of  being  seen  with  him,  and  yet  not  sorry  to 
have  it  known  that  she  was  independent  enough  to 
choose  her  ;.-ompanions  without  regard  to  the  Apex 
verdict. 
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"WeU.  I  «,pp^  you  know  r„.  a^  ^^ 

W  got  a  «ove  „„  long  ^.^  '  •^^  '»'  ^^  I'«l 

;rr  *°  "^^  "^  «>•*  *«  ^-ad  had  ^o^e t  ^„d 

of  b«ng  able  to  .uceeed  where  she  had  t^Xl^ 
a  feehng  she  never  had  in  his  absence   burthatT 
nea™.^  always  instantly  revivedT^te  J^.^^ 

rr^X^trztd^r-^- 

bench  behmd  the  empty  band-stanj 

it  "llll^'^.T  '^  °"  P"*^'  -«•  you  know 

he'd  patentedTo^.     ""^  ^""^  "'""'^  '-'^^  -  « 
ISSS] 
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*You'v«  got  no  right "  she  intemipted;  and 

suddenly  she  was  in  his  arms,  and  feeling  that  no  one 
had  ever  kissed  her  before. . . 

The  week  that  followed  was  a  big  bright  blur — the 
wildest  vividest  moment  of  her  life.  And  it  was  only 
right  days  later  that  they  were  in  the  train  together. 
Apex  and  all  her  plans  and  promises  behind  them, 
and  a  bigger  and  brighter  blur  ahead,  into  which  they 
were  plunging  as  the  "Limited"  plunged  into  the  sun- 
set . . 

Undine  stood  up,  looking  about  her  with  vague 
eyes,  as  if  she  had  come  back  from  a  long  distance. 
Elmer  Moffatt  was  still  in  Paris — ^he  was  in  reach, 
within  telephone-call.  She  stood  hesitating  a  moment; 
then  she  went  into  her  dressing-room,  and  turning  over 
the  pages  of  the  telephone  book,  looked  out  the  number 
of  the  Nouveau  Luxe. . . 


XLIV 

T  TNDINE  had  been  right  in  supposing  that  her 
%_J  husband  would  expect  their  life  to  go  on  as 
before.  There  was  no  apprei.  lable  change  in  the  situa- 
tion save  that  he  was  more  often  absent — finding  abun- 
dant reasons,  agricultural  and  political,  fo-  frequent 
trips  to  Saint  D^tt — and  that,  when  in  Paris,  he  no 
longer  showed  any  curiosity  concerning  her  occupations 
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«.d  ewmenu.  They  lived  «  ,„uch  apart  i,  if  their 
cramped  domicile  had  been  a  palace-   JT  u      t^ 
^  *e  .„.  ,^„.„,,  did^^S ^"tJe^Sll- 
or  Rolhver,  for  a  dinner  at  the  Nouveau  10x7",^ 

P^rtir""'""^^"-*— '-"- 
^er  fi^mpube^ter  her  «»ne  with  Raymond,  had 

..».  .  ^^ewportj  had  organized  for  thp 

same  evemng  a  ahowy  cosmopolitan  banquet  in  wwS 
he  was  enchanted  to  include  the  Mar^uil  de  Chlu^ 

she  ha^rfi^  "''''  "P  *"  *^«  Nouveau  Luxe 

she  had  not  fixed  on  any  plan  of  action;  but  once  she 
had  crossed  its  mamc  threshoM  I.  • 

i.-t      I     .    .  mresJiold  her  enenjies  reviver? 

like  plants  m  water.  At  last  she  was  in  h.       .         • 
o™.!„  ^  '°  ™r  native  air 

»gam,  among  associations  she  shared  -„J  • 

^e  understood.  a.d  all  her  sell^drirrr 
the  famJar  ac«=nts  uttered  the  acustomed  thi^ 

).!»K  r        ."^  ''^'"'^  perfunctory  caU,  she  had 

2  , Her  seat  was  at  his  side,  and  her  old  sense  o^. 

umph  returned  as  she  perceived  the  importance  ^s 
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notice  conferred,  no<  only  in  the  eyes  of  her  own  party 
but  of  the  other  diners.  Moffatt  was  evidently  a  notable 
figure  in  all  the  worlds  represented  about  the  crowded 
tables,  and  Undine  saw  that  many  people  who  seemed 
personally  unacquainted  w;th  him  were  recognizing 
and  pointing  him  out.  She  was  conscious  of  receiving  a 
k.„-e  share  of  the  attention  he  attracted,  and,  bathed 
again  in  the  bright  a,"  of  publicity,  she  remembered 
the  evening  wh^n  Raymond  de  Chelles'  first  admiring 
glance  had  given  her  the  same  sense  of  triumph. 

This  inopportune  memory  did  not  trouble  her:  she 
was  almost  grateful  to  Raymond  for  giving  her  the 
touch  of  superiority  her  cojipatriots  clearly  felt  in  her. 
It  was  not  merely  her  title  and  her  "situation,"  but 
the  experiences  she  had  gained  thiough  them,  that  gave 
htr  this  advantage  over  the  loud  vague  company.  She 
had  learned  things  they  did  not  guess:  shades  of  con- 
duct, turns  of  speech,  tricks  of  attitude — and  easy  and 
frae  and  enviable  as  she  thought  them,  she  would  not 
for  the  world  have  been  back  among  them  at  the  cost 
of  knowing  vo  more  than  they. 

Moffatt  made  no  allusion  to  his  visit  to  Saint  Desert; 
but  when  the  party  had  re-grouped  itself  about  coffee 
and  liqueurs  on  the  terrace,  he  bent  over  to  ask  con- 
fidentially: "What  about  my  tapestries?" 

She  replied  in  the  same  tone:  "You  oughtn't  to 
have  let  Fleischhauer  write  that  letter.  My  husband's 
furious." 
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Why  not?  Why  won't  you  come  and  ^  me?  I've 
H.'ways  wanted  to  be  friends."  '^  «*  »«?  I  ve 

K,  a^e  the  ne.t  day  and  found  in  her  drawin.  .o.m 
two  L^es  whom  she  int«.duced  a,  ber  3bters Itw 
s^!  ".  lingered  on  for  a  long  time,  sipping  th Sr  ^ 
sUffly  „„d  exchanging  low-voiced  remarks  whijruT 

smaU  s.delong  bows  in  his  di-ection,  Undine  exdtij^ 
Now  you  see  how  they  all  watch  ro!" 

str     r      '  "^P""''''««  of  the  fi"t  month,  /or  in 

«tate.  She  could  thus,  without  g^at  exaggeration,  pict- 
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lire  henelf  m  entrapped  into  »  bondage  hardly  con- 
ceivable to  Moffatt,  and  she  saw  him  redden  with  ex- 
citement as  he  listened.  "I  call  it  darned  low— darned 
low "  he  broke  in  at  intervals. 

"Of  course  I  go  round  more  now,"  she  concluded. 
"I  mean  to  see  my  friends— I  don't  care  what  he  says." 

"What  con  he  say?" 

"Oh,  he  despises  Americans — they  all  do." 

"Well,  I  guess  we  can  still  sit  up  and  take  nourish- 
ment." I 

Thqr  laughed  and  slipped  back  to  talking  of  earlier 
things.  She  urged  him  to  put  off  his  sailing— there  were 
so  many  things  they  might  do  together:  sight-seeing 
and  excursions — and  she  could  perhaps  show  him  some 
of  the  private  collections  he  hadn't  seen,  the  ones  it 
was  hard  to  get  admitted  to.  This  Lasts.  ..Uy  roused 
his  attention,  and  after  naming  one  or  two  collections 
he  had  already  seen  she  hit  on  one  he  had  found  inac- 
cessible and  was  particularly  anxious  to  visit.  "There's 
an  Ingres  there  that's  one  of  the  things  I  came  over  to 
have  a  look  at;  but  I  was  told  tVere  was  no  use  trying." 

"Oh,  I  can  easily  manage  it;  the  Duke's  Raymond's 
uncle."  It  ??ave  her  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  say  it: 
she  tut  as  though  she  were  taking  a  surreptitious  re- 
venge on  her  husband.  "But  he's  down  in  the  country 
this  week,"  she  continued,  "and  no  one — not  even  the 
family — b  allowed  to  fee  the  pictures  when  he's  away. 
Of  course  his  Ingres  are  the  finest  in  France." 
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She  ran  it  o£f  glibly,  though 
heard  of  the 


» yew  ago  she  h«l  never 
wh,fh     u   *'*"""•  ""'''"''"o*''^  now.  remember 
whether  hew.,  an  Old  Master  or  one,     the  venrn^ 
on«  who*  name,  one  hadn't  had  time  to  learT 
Moffatt  pnt  off  «Uling.  «,w  the  Duke',  Ingres  under 

oL^      r.""  ■^"''"•^  •»"  *»  -»^  oth" 
pnvate  gallenes  inacce«.ible  to  stingers.   She  had 
Wed  .„  almost  total  ignorance  of  such  opportuniti« 
but  now  that  she  could  use  them  to  adv^tJ^^re' 
diowed  a  surprising  quickness  in  picking  up^ps  " 
^  out  rare  things  and  getting  a  si/    ^f  hSl 
t«^^««».    She  even  acquired  as  much  of  the  janfon 
«  a  pretty  woman  needs  to  produce  the  imp  J3 
^  weU-mformed;   and  Moffatfs  ruling  was  1^ 
than  once  postponed. 

They  saw  each  other  almost  daily,  for  she  continued 
to  come  and  go  as  she  pleased,  and  Raymond  showed 
neoher  surpnse  nor  disapproval.  When  they  were  askid 

to  famJy  dmner,  she  usuaUy  excused  herself  at  the  1^ 
jment  on  the  plea  of  a  headache  and.  caUing  up  l" 
^ana  or  Bertha  Shallum.  improvised  a  litUe^y  :t 
^e  Nouveau  Luxe;    and  on  other  occasionsWac 

Sto  h     hTT"  "  ^'^  '^'^-  ^"--^  -"Zon- 
ing to  her  husband  where  she  was  going 

oru'd  *"T!?  "'  ''*"^''  P'^"^  *«=  '-t  -hat  l.-ttie 
prudenoe  the  d«=.pline  of  Saint  D^rt  had  inculcated, 
ae  could  never  be  with  people  who  had  all  the  thing, 
Ae  env,ed  without  being  hypnotized  into  the  beS 
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that  she  had  only  to  put  her  hand  out  to  obtain  them, 
and  all  the  unassuaged  nuicours  and  hungers  of  her 
early  days  in  West  End  Avenue  came  back  with  in- 
creased acuity.  She  knew  her  wants  so  much  better  now, 
and  was  so  much  more  worthy  of  the  things  she  wanted ! 
She  had  ^ven  up  Loping  that  her  father  might  make 
another  hit  in  Wall  Street.  Mrs.  Spragg's  letters  gave 
the  impression  that  the  days  of  big  strokes  were  over 
for  her  husband,  chat  he  had  gone  down  in  the  conflict 
with  forces  beyond  his  measure.  If  he  had  remained 
in  Apex  the  tide  of  its  new  prosperity  might  have  carried 
him  to  wealth;  but  New  York's  huge  waves  of  success 
had  submerged  instead  of  floating  him,  and  Rolliver's 
enmity  was  a  hand  perpetually  stretched  out  to  strike 
him  lower.  At  most,  Mr.  Spragg's  tenacity  would  keep 
him  at  the  level  he  now  held,  and  though  he  ap''  'is 
wife  had  still  further  simplified  their  way  of  uving 
Undine  understood  that  their  self-denial  would  not 
increase  her  opportunities.  She  felt  no  compunction  in 
continuing  to  accept  an  undiminished  allowance:  it 
was  the  hereditary  labit  of  the  parent  animal  to  de- 
spoil himself  for  his  progeny.  But  this  conviction  did 
not  seem  incompatible  with  a  sentimental  pity  for  her 
parents.  Aside  from  all  interested  motives,  she  wished 
for  their  own  sakes  that  they  were  better  off.  Their 
personal  requirements  were  pathetically  limited,  but 
renewed  prosperity  would  at  least  have  procured  them 
the  happiness  of  giving  her  what  she  wanted. 
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Moffatt  lingered  on;  but  he  began  to  speak  more 
defimtely  of  «uh„g.  and  Undine  fore«.w  the  day  when, 
strong  as  her  attraction  was,  stronger  influences  would 

snapUhkeathread-Sheknewsheinterested  and  amused 
bim,  and  that  it  flattered  his  vanity  to  be  seen  with 
her.  and  to  hear  that  rumour  coupled  their  names; 
but  he  gave  her.  more  than  any  one  she  had  ever 
known,  the  sense  of  being  detached  from  his  life   in 
control  of  it.  and  able,  without  weakness  or  uncertainty, 
to  choose  which  of  its  caUs  he  should  obey.  If  the  call 
were  that  of  business-of  any  of  the  great  perilous 
affmrs  he  handled  like  a  snake^harmer  spinning  the 
deadly  reptUes  about  his  head^he  knew  she  would 
drop  from  his  life  like  a  loosened  leaf. 

These  anxieties  sharpened  the  intensity  of  her  en- 
joyment,  and  made  the  contrast  keener  between  her 
^wded  sparkling  hours  and  the  vacant  months  at 
Saint  D&ert  Little  as  she  understood  of  the  qualities 
that  made  Moffatt  what  he  was,  the  results  were  of  the 
kind  most  palpable  to  her.  He  used  life  exactly  as  she 
would  have  used  it  in  his  place.  Some  of  his  enjoyments 
were  beyond  her  range,  but  even  these  appealed  to  her 
because  of  the  money  that  was  required  to  gratify 
them.  When  she  took  him  to  see  some  inaccessible 
picture.  ,r  went  with  him  to  inspect  the  treasures  of  a 
famous  dealer,  she  saw  that  the  things  he  looked  at 
moved  him  in  a  way  she  could  not  understand,  and  that 
the  actual  touchmg  of  rare  textures-bronze  or  marble. 
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or  velvet*  flushed  with  the  bloom  of  age — gave  him 
sensations  like  those  her  own  beauty  had  once  roused 
m  him.  But  the  next  moment  he  was  laughing  over 
some  commonplace  joke,  or  absorbed  in  a  long  cipher 
cable  handed  to  him  as  they  re-entered  the  Nouv^au 
Luxe  for  tea,  and  his  testhetic  emotions  had  been  thrust 
back  into  their  own  compartment  of  the  great  steel 
strong-box  of  his  mind. 

Her  new  life  went  on  without  comment  or  inter- 
ference from  her  husband,  and  she  saw  that  he  had 
accepted  their  altered  relation,  and  intended  merely  to 
keep  up  an  external  semblance  of  harmony.  To  that 
semblance  she  knew  he  attached  intense  importance: 
it  was  an  article  of  his  complicated  social  creed  that  a 
man  of  his  class  should  appear  to  Uve  on  good  terms 
with  his  wife.  For  different  reasons  it  was  scarcely  less 
miportant  to  Undine:  she  had  no  wish  to  affront  again 
the  social  reprobation  that  had  so  nearly  wrecked  her. 
But  she  could  not  keep  up  the  life  she  was  leading  with- 
out more  money,  a  great  deal  more  money;  and  the 
thought  of  contracting  her  expenditure  was  no  longer 
tolerable. 

One  afternoon,  several  weeks  later,  she  came  in  to 
find  a  tradesman's  representative  waiting  with  a  bill. 
There  was  a  noisy  scene  in  the  anteroom  before  the 
man  threateningly  withdrew^-a  scene  witnessed  by  the 
servants,  and  overheard  by  her  mother-in-law,  whom 
she  found  seated  in  the  drawing-room  when  she  entered. 
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^^l^^  'fT'^'''  "^"^  *"  ''^  daughter-in-law 
w«e  made  at  long  u>tervak  but  with  rituai  regularity- 

fontotten  that  ahe  wa«  due  that  day.  Thi,  did  not  mie 

for  greater  cordiahty  between  tl,»™       j  x^   , 

in  tK.      *  ,     oetween  them,  and  the  altercation 

The  M  '"^  "^  *^  '»"'•  ^-  concealmenT 

The  Marquis  was  on  her  feet  when  her  daughterl 
W  came  m.  and  instantly  said  with  lowered  e^  "T; 
would  perhaps  be  best  for  me  to  go" 

"V-  Tn.     ^^  Marqmse  murmured. 

say  noUung  whatever  of  what  has  happened" 
Her  icy  magnanimity  added  the  last  touch  to  Un 

an:ri  T\'''''  '-''  '-  -trcmity  o-J^d!^: 

.^ t;^:  tTa's:  t:  r^r  -''"''  -- 

6  ii  uice  a  blot  on  thew  honour.  And  the 
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menace  grew  and  mounted,  and  not  a  hand  was 
stretched  to  help  her. . . 

Hardly  a  half-hour  earlier  Moffatt,  with  whom  she 
had  been  visi^'ng  a  "private  view,"  had  sent  her  home 
in  his  motor  with  the  excuse  that  he  must  hurry  back 
to  the  Nouveau  Luxe  to  meet  his  stenographer  and 
s-'gn  a  batch  of  letters  for  the  New  York  mail.  It  was 
therefore  probable  that  he  was  still  at  home — that  she 
should  find  him  if  she  hastened  there  at  once.  An  over- 
whelming desire  to  ciy  out  her  wrath  and  wretchedness 
brought  her  to  her  feet  and  sent  ber  down  to  hail  a 
passing  cab.  As  it 'whirled  her  through  the  bright  streets 
powdered  with  amber  sunlight  her  brain  throbbed  with 
confused  intentions.  She  did  not  think  of  Moffatt  as  a 
power  she  could  use,  but  simply  as  some  one  who  knew 
her  and  tmderstood  her  grievance.  It  was  essential  to 
her  at  that  moment  to  be  told  that  she  was  right  and 
that  every  one  opposed  to  her  was  wrong. 

At  the  hotel  she  asked  his  number  and  was  carried 
up  in  the  lift.  On  the  landing  she  paused  a  moment, 
disconcerted — it  had  occurred  to  her  that  he  might  not 
be  alone.  But  she  walked  on  quickly,  found  the  num- 
ber and  knocked. . .  Moffatt  opened  the  door,  and  she 
glanced  beyond  him  and  saw  that  the  big  bright 
sitting-room  was  empty. 

"Hullo!"  he  exclaimed,  surprised;  and  as  he  stood 
aside  to  let  her  enter  she  saw  him  draw  out  his  watch 
and  glance  at  it  surreptitiously.  He  was  expecting  some 
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one.  or  he  had  an  engagement  ekewhere-«>methi„g 

flrJ.        r  "'''^''  "'^  '"^  '"''"*'«'•  The  though! 
fl^hed  her  w,th  sudden  resoluUon.  She  knew  now  wL 

t"rhri°a.^r^-^"--— - 

on"£°Whtr"'"''^^''''-'^'^^ ''"•"-'' 

XLV 

QHE  advanced  into  the  room  and  slowly  looked 
VJ  about  her    The  big  vulgar  writing-table  wreathed 
n  bronze  was  heaped  with  letters  and  papers.  Among 
them  stood  a  lap.s  bowl  i„  .  Renaissance  mounting  cJ 
enamel  and  a  vase  of  Phenician  gla.s  that  was  like  a 
b.t  of  rainbow  caught  in  cobwebs.  On  a  table  against 
the  window  a  htUe  Greek  marble  Ufted  its  pure  lines 
On  every  s.de  some  rare  and  sensitive  object  seemed  U> 
be  shnnkmg  back  f«m  the  false  colours  and  crude  con- 
tours of  the  hotel  furniture.  There  were  no  books  in 
the  room,  but  the  florid  console  under  the  mirror  wa. 
slacked  with  old  numbers  of  Toum  Talk  and  the  New 

l°t^J^-  ^^"'''"^  '^""^•^  "^^  ^-^  hall-room 
^at  Moffatt  had  lodged  in  .t  Mrs.  Flynn's,  over 
Hobers  hvery  stable,  and  her  heart  beat  at  the  signs 
of  hrs  altered  state.  When  her  eyes  came  back  to  him 
tneir  ads  were  moi.st. 
""-n't  send  me  away."  she  repeated.  He  looked  at 
smiled.  "What  is  it?  Whafs  the  matter?" 
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"  I  don't  know— but  I  had  to  come.  To-d«y ,  when  you 
spoke  again  of  sailing,  I  felt  as  if  I  couldn't  stand  it." 
She  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  in  his  profoundly. 

He  reddened  a  little  under  her  gaze,  but  she  could 
detect  no  softening  or  confusion  in  the  shrewd  steady 
glance  he  gave  her  back. 

"Things  going  wrong  again — is  that  the  trouble?" 
he  merely  asked  with  a  comforting  inflexion. 

"They  always  are  wrong;  it's  all  been  an  awful  mis- 
take. But  I  shouldn't  care  if  you  were  here  and  I  could 
see  you  sometimes.  You're  so  strong:  that's  what  I 
feel  about  you,  Elmer.  I  was  the  only  one  to  feel  it 
that  time  they  all  turned  against  you  out  at  Apex. . . 
Do  you  remember  the  afternoon  I  met  you  down  on 
Main  Street,  and  we  walked  out  together  to  the  Paik? 
I  knew  then  that  you  were  stronger  than  any  of 
them.  . ." 

She  had  never  spoken  more  sincerely.  For  the  mo- 
ment all  thought  of  self-interest  was  in  abeyance,  and 
she  felt  again,  as  she  had  felt  that  day,  the  instinctive 
yearning  of  her  nature  to  be  one  with  his.  Something 
in  her  voice  must  have  attested  it,  for  she  saw  a  change 
in  his  face. 

"You're  not  the  beauty  you  were,"  he  said  irrel- 
evantly; "but  you're  a  lot  more  fetching." 

The  oddly  qualified  praise  made  her  laugh  with 
mingled  pleasure  and  annoyance. 

"I  suppose  I  must  be  dreadfully  changed " 
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h.7'!!''"'^'^*'"^"*  ''"•  got  to  go  Wk  home." 
he  broke  off  abruptly.  "I've  put  it  off  too  lo:..  " 

She  pJed  and  looked  away,  helples.  in  her  «.dden 

,"rt  be  left  he«. . ."  She  sat  down  on  the  soU  near 
whaeh  they  had  been  standing,  and  two  tears  wi 
on  her  lashes  and  fell. 
Moffatt  sat  down  beside  her.  and  both  we,«  sUent. 

attempt  to  draw  nearer,  or  to  use  any  of  the  arts  of 
cajolery;  but  presently  she  said,  without  rising-  "I 
saw  you  look  at  your  watch  when  I  came  in.  I  4po« 
somebody  else  is  waiting  for  you." 
"It  don't  matter." 

"Some  other  woman?" 

"It  don't  matter." 

"I've  wondered  so  often-tut  of  course  I've  «,t  no 
nght  to  ask."  She  stood  up  slowly.  unde^tanS^^;: 
he  meant  to  let  her  go. 

'•Just  tell  me  one  thing-did  you  never  miss  me?" 
tem^'  *^''"^'"  ^'  ^"'"H^'  o"t  with  sudden  bit- 

^^  She  came  nearer,  sinking  her  voice  to  a  low  whisper. 

It  s  aie  ottly  time  I  ever  really  eared-all  through^' 

He  had  nsen  too,  and  they  stood  intensely  gazing 

at  each  other.    Moffatt's  face  was  feed  anj  ^uv^ 

«hVi'n^     '^°  '* '° '"'""  "^^  "'"'  '"'^  ^^^  «Pi% 
"I  believe  you  did,"  he  said. 
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"(Ml,  Elmer— if  I'd  known— if  I'd  only  known!" 

He  n»«de  no  answer,  and  she  turned  away,  touching 
with  an  unconsdous  hand  the  edge  of  the  lapis  bowl 
among  his  papers. 

"Ehner,  if  you're  going  away  it  can't  do  any  harm 
to  tell  me — is  there  any  one  else?" 

He  gave  a  laugh  that  seemed  to  shake  him  free.  "In 
that  kind  of  way?  Lord,  no!  Too  busy!" 

Shd  came  close  again  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Then  why  not— why  shouldn't  we ?"  She  leaned 

her  head  back  so  that  her  gaze  slanted  up  through  her 
wet  Ushes.  "I  can  do  as  I  please-  -my  husband  does. 
They  think  so  differently  about  m'-riage  over  here: 
it's  just  a  business  contract.  A.  long  as  a  woman 
doesn't  make  a  show  of  herself  no  one  cares."  She  put 
her  other  hand  up,  so  tha.  she  held  him  facing  her. 
"I've  always  felt,  all  through  everything,  that  I  be- 
longed to  you." 

Moffatt  left  her  bands  on  his  shoulders,  but  did  not 
lift  his  own  to  clasp  them.  For  a  moment  she  thought 
she  had  mistaken  him,  and  a  leaden  sense  of  shame 
descended  on  her.  Then  he  asked:  "You  say  your 
husband  goes  with  other  women?" 

Lili  Estradina's  Uunt  flashed  through  her  and  she 
seized  on  it.  "People  have  told  me  so— his  own  rela- 
tions have.  I've  never  stooped  to  spy  on  him. . ." 

"And  the  women  in  your  set— I  suppose  it's  taken 
for  granted  they  all  do  the  same?" 
She  laughed. 
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"Everything  fixed  up  for  them,  same  as  it  is  for 
tte  hurf»nds.  eh?  Nobocly  meddleK  or  makes  trouble 
II  you  know  the  ropes?" 

"No,  nobody  . . .  it's  aU  quite  easy. . . "  She  stopped, 
her  famt  smile  checked,  as  his  backward  movement 
made  her  hands  drop  from  his  shoulders. 

"And  that's  what  you're  proposing  to  me?  That 
you  and  I  should  do  like  the  rest  of  'em?"  His  face 
had  lost  its  comic  roundness  and  grown  harsh  and 
dark,  as  it  had  when  her  father  had  taken  her  away 
from  h.m  at  Opake.  He  turned  on  his  heel,  walked  the 
length  of  the  room  and  halted  with  his  back  to  her  in 
the  embrasure  of  the  window.  There  he  paused  a  full 
mmute.  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  staring  out  at  the 
perpetual  interweaving  of  motors  in  the  luminous  set- 
ting  of  the  square.  Then  he  turned  and  spoke  from 
where  he  stood. 

"Look  here,  Undine,  if  I'm  to  have  you  again  I  don't 
want  to  have  you  that  way.  That  time  out  in  Apex, 
when  everybody  in  the  place  was  against  me,  and  I 
was  down  and  out,  you  stood  up  to  them  and  stuck 
by  me.  Remember  that  walk  down  Main  Street?  Don't 
l!-and  the  way  the  people  glared  and  hurried  by- 
ana  how  you  kept  on  alongside  of  me,  talking  and 
laughing,  and  looking  your  Sunday  best.  When  Abner 
Spragg  came  out  to  Opake  after  us  and  puUed  you 
back  I  was  pretty  sore  at  your  deserting;   but  I  came 
to  see  it  was  natural  enough.    You  were  only  a  spoflt 
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^,  iiaed  to  having  everything  you  wanted;  and  I 
couldn't  give  you  a  thing  then,  and  the  folks  «ou'd 
been  taught  to  believe  in  all  told  you  I  never  would. 
Well,  I  did  look  like  a  back  number,  and  no  bUune  to 
you  for  thinking  so.  I  used  to  say  it  to  myself  over  and 
over  again,  laying  awake  nights  and  totting  up  my 
mistakes . . .  and  then  there  were  days  when  the  wind 
set  another  way,  and  I  knew  I'd  pull  it  o9  yet,  and  I 
thought  you  might  have  held  on. . ."  He  stopped,  his 
head  a  little  lowered,  his  concentrated  gaze  on  her 
flushed  face.  "Wei!,  anyhow,"  he  broke  out,  "you  were 
my  wife  once,  and  you  were  my  wife  first — and  if  you 
want  to  come  back  you've  got  to  come  that  way:  not 
slink  through  the  back  way  when  there's  no  one  wateh- 
ing,  but  walk  in  by  the  front  door,  with  your  he&d 
up,  and  yc"  r  Main  Street  look." 

Since  the  days  when  he  had  poured  out  to  her  his 
great  foi-tune-building  projects  she  had  never  heard 
him  make  so  long  a  speech;  and  her  heart,  as  she  lis- 
tened, beat  with  a  new  joy  and  terror.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  the  great  moment  of  her  life  had  come  at  last 
— ^the  moment  all  her  minor  failures  and  successes  had 
been  building  up  with  blind  indefatigable  hands. 

"Elmer— Elmer "  she  sobbed  out. 

She  expected  to  find  herself  in  his  arms,  shut  in  and 
shielded  from  all  her  troubles;  but  he  stood  his  ground 
across  the  room,  immovable. 

"Is  it  yes?" 
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Slie  faltered  the  word  after  him:  "Yes ?•• 

"Are  you  going  to  many  me?" 

Y^;;^.'  •^''"^-  "^-  =''— y  you? 

whirrv-r.."^*  ^"^ '-''  --*  ^  -« - 

Why  I  m  a  Cathohc;  and  the  Catholic  Chu«:h " 

She  broke  off.  reading  the  end  in  his  face.  "But  later 
perhaps  thing,  might  change.  Oh.  Elmer,  if  o^ 
J  ou  d  sUy  over  he^  and  let  me  see  you  sometime.;" 

Ites-the  way  your  friends  see  each  other.  We're 
djff^entiy  m«le  out  in  Ap«.  When  I  want  thar^" 
of  ti.ng  I  go  down  to  North  Fifth  Street  for  it  " 

She  pakd  under  the  retort,  but  her  heart  beat  high 
wittu.  What  he  asked  was  impossibl.^a«i  she  ^oried 
2^  «la„g  it.  Feeling  her  power,  she  tried  ^^. 
ponze  «At  least  if  you  stayed  we  could  be  WendJl 
shouldn't  feel  so  terribly  alone."  'nends-I 

to  me.  Undine  Spragg.  I  g„ess  we  want  each  other  the 
-me  way.  Only  our  ideas  are  different.  You've  Z 
a^muddled.  living  out  here  among  a  lot  of  loafersM 
caU  .t  a  career  to  run  round  after  every  petticoat.  I've 

gotmy,„boutathome.andlbelongwhe„,myiobis." 
Are  you  go.ng  to  be  tied  to  business  aU  your  life?" 
Her  smile  was  fainUy  depreciatory. 
"I  guess  business  is  tied  to  m«;  Wall  Street  «-  ,, 
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if  it  couldn't  get  along  without  me."  He  gave  his 
shoulders  a  shake  and  moved  a  few  steps  nearer.  "See 
here.  Undine— you're  the  one  that  don't  understand. 
If  I  was  to  sell  out  to-morrow,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  reading  art  magazines  in  a  pink  ^  "'%  I  wouldn't 
60  what  you're  asking  me.  And  I've  aoout  as  much 
idea  of  dropping  business  as  you  have  of  taking  to  dis- 
;.rict  nursing.  There  are  things  a  man  doesn't  do.  I 
understand  why  your  husband  won't  sell  those  tapes- 
tries— till  he's  got  to.  His  ancestors  are  hit  business: 
Wall  Street's  mine. ' 

He  paused,  an^  they  silently  faced  each  other.  Un- 
dinn  made  no  attempt  to  approach  him:  she  under- 
stood that  if  he  yielded  it  would  be  only  to  recover  his 
advantage  and  deepen  her  feeling  of  defeat.  She  put 
out  her  hand  and  took  up  the  sunshade  she  had  dropped 
on  entering.  "I  suppose  it's  good-bye  then,"  she  p<ud. 

"You  haven't  got  the  nerve?" 

"The  nerve  for  what'" 

"To  come  where  you  belong:  with  n.  ." 

She  laughed  a  little  and  then  sighed.  She  wished 
he  would  come  nearer,  or  look  at  her  differently:  she 
felt,  under  his  cool  eye,  no  more  compelling  than  a 
woman  of  wax  in  a  show-case. 

"How  could  I  get  a  divorce?  With  my  religion " 

"Why,  you  were  bom  a  Baptist,  weren't  you?  That's 
where  you  used  to  attend  church  when  T  waited  roimd 
the  comer,  Sunday  mornings,  with  one  of  old  Hober's 
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buggie,."  Th^  both  laughed,  .„d  he  went  on-  "« 
you'U  con>e  along  home  with  me  I'U  JT  ^' 
Jvo«»  aM  Hght.  Who  ea^  what  iTd^  ^ h'::; 

wn,rz:"'"'^-^^^'--^" 

.^  .n««^bJ.ty  to  .11  her  a^^ents  and  obj^ 

You  dont  know-you  don't  understand—"  she 
part  of  h«  terrible  power,  and  that  it  was  hopeless  to 

Jfr  '''"'•.  ^^"•^'-■"  ''^  -d  slowly,  as  if  he  meas- 
"^  h-'  ~«stance  though  he  couldn't  Hthom  it  ^I 
Kuess  .t  had  better  be  yes  or  no  right  he'    It  ai„. 
«o.ng  to  ao  either  of  us  any  «ood  to  drag  th"    th^g 

dont   we'U  shake  hands  on  it  now.  Vn.  due  in  aLx 
-  a  directors'  nieeting  on  the  twentieth,  and  aslfb 

lUhavetocableforaspecialtogetnieout^here 
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No,  no,  don't  ciy — it  ain't  that  kind  of  a  stoiy  . . .  but 
I'll  have  a  deck  suite  for  you  on  the  Semantu:  if  you'll 
sail  with  me  the  day  after  to-morrow." 


XLVI 

IN  the  great  high-ceilinged  libraiy  of  a  private 
hitel  overlooking  one  of  the  new  .quarters  of  Paris, 
Paul  Miirvell  stood  listlessly  gazing  out  into  the 
twilight. 

The  trees  wer^  budding  symmetrically  along  the 
avenue  below;  and  Paul,  looking  down,  saw,  between 
windows  and  tree-tops,  a  pair  of  tall  iron  gates  with 
gilt  ornaments,  the  marble  curb  of  a  semi-circular 
drive,  and  bands  of  spring  flowers  set  in  turf.  He  was 
now  a  big  boy  of  nearly  nine,  who  went  to  a  fashionable 
private  school,  and  he  had  come  home  that  day  for 
the  Easter  holidays.  He  had  not  been  back  since 
Christmas,  and  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  the 
new  hotel  which  his  step-father  had  bought,  and  in 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffatt  had  hastily  established 
themselves,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  on  their  return  from 
a  flying  trip  to  America.  They  were  always  coming 
and  going;  during  the  two  years  since  their  marriage 
they  had  been  perpetually  dashing  over  to  New  York 
and  back,  or  rushing  down  to  Rome  or  up  to  the  Enga- 
dine:  Paul  never  knew  where  they  were  except  when 
a  telegram  announced  that  they  were  going  somewhere 
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egram  last  week."  ^    ^  «°'  "  ^e'- 

He  had  been  almost  sure— as  «.«.  »=  i, 

spot  in  the  whole  house   He  h«W  '"'* 

his  solita^  Iunch<»„.  L^'  tT^T""  "^  «"-  •^- 
dinine-room  hv  .  f    1  >mmense  marble 

wng  room  by  a  footman  on  the  same  scale,  and  had 
tned  to  occupy  himself  with  pasting  post^U  i'„:^ 
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his  album;  but  the  newness  and  sumptuousness  of  the 
txx>m  embarrassed  him — the  white  fur  rugs  and  bro- 
cade chairs  seemed  maliciously  on  the  watch  for  smears 
and  ink-spots — and  after  a  while  he  pushed  the  album 
aside  and  began  to  roam  through  the  house. 

He  went  to  all  the  rooms  in  turn:  his  mother's  first, 
the  wonderful  lacy  bedroom,  all  pale  silks  and  velvets, 
artful  mirrors  and  veiled  lamps,  and  the  boudoir  as 
big  as  a  drawing-room,  Trith  pictures  he  would  have 
liked  to  know  about,  and  tables  and  cabinets  holding 
things  he  was  afraid  to  touch.  Mr.  Moffatt's  rooms 
came  next.  They  were  soberer  and  darker,  but  as  big 
and  splendid;  and  in  the  bedroom,  on  the  brown  wall, 
hung  a  single  picture — the  portrait  of  a  boy  in  grey 
velvet — that  interested  Paul  most  of  all.  The  boy's 
hand  rested  on  the  head  of  a  big  dog,  and  he  looked 
infinitely  noble  and  charming,  and  yet  (in  spite  of  the 
dog)  so  sad  and  lonely  that  he  too  might  have  come 
home  that  very  day  to  a  strange  house  in  which  none 
of  his  old  things  could  be  found. 

From  these  rooms  Paul  wandered  downstairs  again. 
The  library  attracted  him  most:  there  were  rows  and 
rows  of  books,  bound  in  dim  browns  and  golds,  and 
old  faded  reds  as  rich  as  velvet:  they  all  looked  as  if 
they  might  have  had  stories  in  them  as  splendid  as 
their  bindings.  But  the  bookcases  were  closed  with 
gilt  trellising,  and  when  Paul  reached  up  to  open  one, 
a  servant  told  him  that  Mr.  Moffatt's  secretary  kept 
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them  locked  because  the  books  we«  too  valuable  to 
be  taken  down.  This  seemed  to  make  the  library  as 
strange  as  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  he  passed  on  to 
the  baUroom  at  the  back.  Through  iu  closed  doors  he 
heard  a  sound  of  hammering,  and  when  he  tried  the 
door-handle  a  servant  passing  with  a  tray-full  of  glasses 
told  h,m  that  "they"  hadn't  fini^ed,  and  wouldn't 
let  anybody  in. 

The  mys    rious  pronoun  somehow  increased  Paul's 
sense  of  isolation,  and  he  went  on  to  the  drawing-rooms, 
eenng  hw  way  prudenUy  between  the  gold  arm- 
-nai™  and  shining  tables,  and  wondering  whether  the 
wigged  ^d  corseleted  heroes  on  the  walls  represented 
Mr.  Moffatt  s  ancestors,  and  why,  if  they  did.  he  looked 
so  httle  hke  them.  The  dining-room  beyond  was  mor« 
amusing,  because  busy  servants  were  already  laying 
the  long  table.  It  was  too  early  for  the  florist,  and  the 
centre  of  the  table  was  empty,  but  down  the  sides  we«, 
gold  baskets  heaped  with  pulpy  summer  fruits-figs 
strawberries    and    big    blushing    nectarines.  Betwin' 

and  httie  dishes  full  of  sweets;  and  against  the  walls 
were  sideboards  with  great  pieces  of  gold  and  silver, 
ew^rs  and  urns  and  branching  candelabra,  which 
sprinkled  the  green  marble  walls  with  starlike  reflec- 
tions. 

After  a  whUe  he  grew  tired  of  watching  the  coming 
and  going  of  white-sleeved  footmen,  and  of  listening  to 
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the  butler's  vociferated  orders,  and  strayed  back  into 
the  library.  The  habit  of  solitude  had  given  him  a  pas- 
sion for  the  printed  page,  and  if  he  could  have  found  a 
book  anywhere — any  kind  of  a  book— he  would  have 
forgotten  the  long  hours  and  the  empty  house.  But 
the  tables  in  the  library  held  only  massive  unused 
inkstands  and  immecse  immaculate  blotters:  not  a 
single  volume  had  slipped  its  golden  prison. 

His  loneliness  had  grown  overwhelming,  and  ht  sud- 
denly thought  of  Mrs.  Heeny's  clippings.  His  mother, 
alarmed  by  an  insidious  gain  in  weight,  had  brought 
the  masseuse  bacjc  from  New  York  with  her,  and  Mrs. 
Heeny,  with  her  old  black  bag  and  waterproof,  was 
established  in  one  of  the  grand  bedrooms  lined  with 
mirrors.  She  had  been  loud  in  her  joy  at  seeing  her 
littlf!  friend  that  momiug,  but  four  years  had  passed 
since  their  last  parting,  and  her  personality  had  grown 
remote  to  him.  He  saw  too  many  people,  and  they 
too  often  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  others: 
his  scattered  affections  had  ended  by  concentrating 
themselves  on  the  charming  image  of  the  gentleman 
he  called  his  French  father;  and  since  his  French 
father  had  vanished  no  one  else  seemed  to  matter  much 
to  him. 

"Oh,  well,"  Mrs.  Heeny  had  said,  discerning  the 

reluctance  under  his  civil  greeting,  "I  guess  you're  as 

strange  here  as  I  am,  and  we're  both  pretty  strange  to 

each  other.  You  just  go  and  look  round,  and  see  what 
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I'^ZTzz^f'  r " ''-'  '-■'  -'  -'-  - 

familiar  taciturn  "jl        '^"^  '''"^*'  ^*-««»  t-o 

He  found  Mrs   wlr  ""'  °'  "^^'P^P^'- 

her  bonnet  pe^^L  o^    T?  '°  ''  ^^'^  """'^'hair, 

hernu.e.^tre;t:trrorr"--^ 

pink  toilet-table    V»^.„       i  •  "°  '""nense 

«he  gave  bin.  a^o  J^?,,::^^:.'^"-*-  "t  her  wa.. 
««  else  in  tbe  hou^  00^^^^  TdT^"*  ""*''- 
amined  all  her  scissor  Z7  *'  *"  """^  «'^- 

he  turned  to  the  bj   v  u    "  "''  -"-Polishers 

feet  as  tflh  ^'        '''  "'""^  °"  ^^e  carpet  at  her 

leet  as  rf  she  were  waiting  for  a  train 

a^ai^  Hr;:iutSt  ;'T"  ^"^  *°  «^^  -*°  ^-at 
-hen  .our  ^a  bCrX  VZ  "?'  "  '"'  -- 
o*  Saturdays-  Well   L  T-^   .        ""'''"''  ^P'agg's 

'•-ow=  b^tth!^;  XX;it7-"\''"^"^--- 

pings  you  ain't  seen."  ""'"'^  '"'^  <=«?- 

of  "n'^spX'"..M; plf  '"  '^"'^  "-"«  *»•«  «tHps 
Spragg.He"ne.erw:nt'rA:;ir-«-''- 

•andX^-irHr"^^""^— -^Why. 

--«ewar.'Le«-rS;^irS 
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remember  your  own  father,  you  that  bear  his  name?" 
she  exclaimed. 

The  boy  blushed  also,  conscious  that  it  must  have 
been  wrong  to  forget,  and  yet  not  seeing  how  he  was 
to  blame. 

"That  one  died  a  long  long  time  ago,  didn't  he?  I 
was  thinking  of  my  French  father,"  he  explained. 

"Oh,  mercy,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Heeny;  and  as  if  to 
cut  the  conversation  short  she  stooped  over,  creaking 
like  a  ship,  and  thrust  her  plump  strong  hand  into  the 
bag.  I 

"Here,  now,  just  you  look  at  these  clippings — I 
guess  you'll  find  a  lot  in  them  about  your  Ma.— Where 
do  they  come  from?  Why,  out  of  the  papers,  of  course," 
she  added,  in  response  to  Paul's  enquiry.  "You'd 
oughter  start  a  scrap-book  yourself— you're  plenty  old 
enough.  You  could  make  a  beauty  just  about  your  Ma, 
with  her  picture  pasted  in  the  front — and  another  about 
Mr.  Moffatt  and  his  collections.  There's  one  I  cut  out 
the  other  day  that  says  he's  the  greatest  collector  in 
America." 

Paul  listened,  fascinated.  He  had  the  feeling  that 
Mrs.  Heeny's  clippings,  aside  from  their  great  intrinsic 
interest,  might  furnish  him  the  clue  to  many  things  he 
didn't  understand,  and  that  nobody  had  ever  had  time 
to  explain  to  him.  His  mother's  marriages,  for  instance: 
he  was  sure  there  was  a  great  deal  to  find  out  about 
them.  But  she  always  said:  "I'll  tell  you  all  about 
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«...  b,^ .  crr„r*f.^r.^-"°'- 

circles  that  values  J,«™  estimated  in  art 

per  cent.-  "  '"  ^°''''  "^  »*  '«««*  ^venty-five 

my  .:;;'"    ""^  ""'"^■^""^=  -^-'l  »«•-  ^ear  about 

"To  be  sure  you  would!  You  waif  nn„  •>  ht      t, 
made  another  dive    and  ,„''""  °°''-    Mrs.  Heeny 
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dealers  in  precious  stones  that  since  Mr.  Moffatt  began 
to  buy  the  price  of  pearls  has  gone  up  over  fifty  per 
cent."' 

Even  this  did  not  fix  Paul's  attention.  He  wanted  to 
hear  about  his  mother  and  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  not  about 
their  things;  and  he  didn't  quite  know  how  to  frame 
his  question.  But  Mrs.  Heeny  looked  kindly  at  him 
and  he  tried.  "Why  is  mother  married  to  Mr.  Mo£fatt 
now?" 

"Why,  you  must  know  that  much,  Paul."  Mrs. 
Heeny  again  look^  warm  and  worried.  "She's  married 
to  him  because  she  got  a  divorce — that's  why."  And 
suddenly  she  had  another  inspiration.  "Didn't  she 
ever  send  you  over  any  of  those  splendid  clippings  that 
came  out  the  time  they  were  married?  Why,  I  declare, 
that's  a  shame;  but  I  must  have  some  of  'em  right 
here." 

She  dived  again,  shuffled,  sorted,  and  pulled  out  a 
long  discoloured  strip.  "I've  carried  this  round  with 
me  ever  since,  and  so  many's  wanted  to  read  it,  it's  all 
torn."  She  smoothed  out  the  paper  and  began: 

"  'Divorce  and  remarriage  of  Mrs.  Undine  Spragg- 
de  Chelles.  American  Marquise  renounces  ancient 
French  title  to  wed  Railroad  King.  Quick  work  un- 
tying and  tying.  Boy  and  girl  romance  renewed. 

"  'Reno,  November  23d.  The  Marquise  de  Chelles, 
of  Paris,  France,  formerly  Mrs.  Undine  Spragg  Marvell, 
of  Apex  City  and  New  York,  got  a  decree  of  divorce 
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«t  a  special  sesaion  of  the  Court  last  night   and  wa, 
-arned  fifteen  nnnutes  later  to  Mr.  eC   MoffJ 

2:th:za'^'^^----— -"- 

Mr   M„ff«H      -^1  "  '"«•""■  "*«  °f  «Peed:  as 

Mr.  Moffatt  said  last  night,  before  he  and  his  brid^ 

jumped  onto  their  east-bound  special,   every  r^J 

h-  been  broken.  It  was  Just  six  months  agojest^^ 

^at  the  p^sent  Mrs.  Moffatt  can.e  to  ^notllT 

for  he   d.vorce.  Owing  to  a  delayed  train,  her  J^, 

Z  ':     'T"^'  •"  """^'"^  --  »— ^  Tap^ 
and  rt  was  feared  the  decision  would  have  to  beXrd 

riirhra^--— onaif^;;^;^ 

r^dto^^^^^---^^^^^ 

^  sZd  tTI*'^^-  ^'^-^  •"  ^^ '-  M-  Moff;« 

Ta^r  T^e^      """^  "  ""'"  ^°*  -«■  her  aged 

the  station  '  ""^  ''°"^'''  "^"^  ^»---«  o-t  of 

"'At  tie  trial  Mrs.  Spragg-de  Chelles.  who  wore 

tahty  of  her  French  husband,  but  she  had  to  talk  fLt 
^t.n.  preyed,  and  Judge  Toon.ey  wroto  t^e  entry: 
top  speed,  and  then  i„n.ped  into  a  n.otor  with  the  h  ppy 
couple  and  drove  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  wW  be 
acted  as  best  n>an  to  the  bridegnx,..  The  latt^  J 
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Mid  to  be  one  of  the  six  wealthiest  men  east  of  the 
Rockies.  His  gifts  to  the  bride  are  a  necklace  and  tiara 
of  pigeon-blood  rubies  belonging  to  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette, a  million  dollar  cheque  and  a  house  in  New 
York.  The  happy  pair  will  pass  the  honeymoon  in  Mrs. 
Moffatt's  new  home,  5009  Fifth  Avenue,  which  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  Ktti  Palace,  Florence.  They  plan  to 
spend  their  springs  in  France.'" 

Mrs.  Heeny  drew  a  long  breath,  folded  the  paper 
and  took  off  her  spectacles.  "There,"  she  said,  with 
a  benignant  smile  and  a  tap  on  Paul's  cheek,  "now 
you  see  how  it  atf  happened. . ." 

Paul  was  not  sure  he  did;  but  he  made  no  answer. 
His  mind  was  too  full  of  troubled  thoughts.  In  the 
da.-zling  description  of  his  mother's  latest  nuptials  one 
fact  alone  stood  out  for  him — that  she  had  said  things 
that  weren't  true  of  his  French  father.  Something  he 
had  half-guessed  in  her,  and  averted  his  frightened 
thoughts  from,  took  his  little  heart  in  an  iron  grasp. 
She  said  things  that  weren't  true.  .  .  That  was  what 
he  had  always  '  lared  to  find  out.  . .  She  had  got  up 
and  said  before  a  lot  of  people  things  that  were  awfully 
false  about  his  dear  French  father.  .  . 

The  sound  of  a  motor  turning  in  at  the  gates  made 
Mrs.  Heeny  exclaim  "Here  they  are!"  and  a  moment 
later  Paul  heard  his  mother  calUng  to  him.  He  got 
up  reluctantly,  and  stood  wavering  till  he  felt  Mrs. 
Heeny's  astonished  eye  upon  him.  Then  he  heard  Mr. 
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Moffctf,  jovial  shout  of  "Paul  MarveU.  ahoy  there'" 
and  roused  himself  to  run  downstairs. 

A^  he  reached  the  landing  he  saw  that  the  ballroom 
doors  were  open  and  all  the  lustres  lit.  His  mother  and 
Mr  Moffatt  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  floor 
looking  up  at  the  walls;  and  Paul's  heart  gave  a  won- 
dermg  bonad.  for  there,  set  in  great  gilt  panels,  were 
the  Upestnes  that  had  always  hung  in  the  g^Jlery  at 
Saint  Desert. 

"Well,  Semitor.  it  feels  good  to  shake  your  fist 
agam-  his  step-father  said,  taking  him  in  a  friendly 
grasp;  and  h,s  mother,  who  looked  handsomer  and 
taUer  and  more  splendidly  dressed  than  ever,  exclaimed : 
Mercy!  how  they've  cut  his  hair!"  before  she  bent  to 
Joss  him. 

"Oh    mother,  mother!"  he  burst  out.  feeling,  be- 
tween his  mother's  face  and  the  others,  hardly  less 
famihar.  on  the  walls,  that  he  was  really  at  home  again 
and  not  in  a  strange  house. 

"Gracious,  how  you  squeeze!"  she  protested, 
loosening  his  arms.  "But  you  look  splendidly-and 
how  you  ve  grown!"  She  turned  away  from  him  and 
began  to  inspect  the  tapestries  critically.  "Somehow 
they  look  smaller  here."  she  said  with  a  tinge  of  disap- 
pomtmen*. 

Mr.  Motfatt  gave  a  slight  laugh  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  room,  as  if  to  study  its  effect.  As  he  turned 
back  his  wife  said:  "Ididn't  think  you'd  ever  get  them." 
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He  laughed  again,  more  complacently.  "Well,  I 
don't  know  aa  I  ever  ihould  have,  if  General  Arlington 
hadn't  happened  to  bust  up." 

They  both  smiled,  and  Paul,  seeing  hb  mother's 
softened   face,  stole  his   hand   in  here   and   began: 

"Mother,  I  took  a  prize  in  composition " 

"Did  you?  You  must  tell  me  about  it  to-monow. 
No,  I  really  must  rush  off  now  and  dress— I  haven't 
even  placed  the  dinner-cards."  She  freed  her  hand, 
and  as  she  turned  to  go  Paul  heard  Mr.  Moffatt 
say:  "Can't  you  ever  give  him  a  minute's  time. 
Undine?" 

She  made  no  answer,  but  sailed  through  the  door 
with  her  head  high,  as  she  did  when  anything  annoyed 
her;  and  Paul  and  his  step-father  stood  aloni;  iu  \'<e 
illuminated  ball-room. 

Mr.  Moffatt  smiled  good-naturedly  at  the  little  boy 
and  then  turned  back  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
hangings. 

"I  guess  you  know  where  those  come  from,  don't 
you?"  he  asked  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Paul  answered  eagerly,  with  a  hope  he 
dared  not  utter  that,  since  the  tepestries  were  there, 
his  French  father  might  be  coming  too. 

"You're  a  smart  boy  to  remember  them.  I  don't 
suppose  you  ever  thought  you'd  see  them  here?  " 
"I  don't  know,"  said  Paul,  embarrassed. 
"Well,  I  guess  you  wouldn't  have  if  their  owner 
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hudn't  been  in  .  p«tty  tight  pUce.  It  w«  like  drawing 
teeth  for  him  to  let  them  go." 

Paul  flushed  up.  and  again  the  iron  gra.p  wa,  on  hi, 
heart.  He  hadn  t.  hitherto.  actuaUy  disliked  Mr.  Mof- 
fatt.  who  was  always  in  a  good  humour,  and  seemed 
1«B  busy  and  absent-minded  than  his  mother;  but  at 
that  .nstant  he  felt  a  rage  of  hate  for  him.  He  turned 
away  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Why.   hullo,   old   chap-why.   what's   up?"   Mr 
Moffatt  was  on  his  knees  beside  the  boy.  and  the  arms ' 
embracmg  him  were  firm  and  friendly.  But  Paul,  for 
the  We  of  him,  couldn't  answer:  he  could  only  sob  and 
«>b  as  the  great  smges  of  loneliness  broke  over  him 

"Is  it  because  your  mother  hadn't  time  for  you? 
WeU.  shes  like  that,  you  know;  and  you  and  I  have 
got  to  lump  it."  Mr.  Moffatt  continued,  getting  to  his 
feet  He  stood  looking  down  at  the  boy  with  a  queer 
smde.  If  we  two  chaps  stick  together  it  won't  be  so 
bad-we  can  keep  each  other  warm,  don't  you  see?  I 
hke  you  first  rate,  you  know;  when  you're  big  enough  I 
mean  to  put  you  in  my  business.  And  it  looks  as  if  one 
of  these  days  you'd  be  the  richest  boy  in  America. .  ." 

The  lamps  were  lit.  the  vases  full  of  flowers,  the  foot- 
men assembled  on  the  landing  and  in  the  vestibule 
below,  when  Undine  descended  to  the  drawing-room 
As  she  passed  the  baUroom  door  she  glanced  in  ap- 
provmgly  at  the  tapestries.  They  really  looked  better 
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than  she  had  been  willing  to  admit:  they  made  her 
ballroom  the  handsomest  m  Paris.  But  something  had 
put  her  out  on  the  way  up  from  D»!auville,  and  the 
simplest  way  of  easing  her  nerves  had  been  to  a£Fect 
indifference  to  the  tapestries.  Now  she  had  quite  re- 
covered her  good  humour,  and  as  she  glanced  down 
the  list  of  guests  she  was  awaiting  she  said  to  herself, 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  that  she  was  glad  she  had 
put  on  her  rubies. 

For  the  first  time  since  her  marriage  to  Moffatt  she 
was  about  to  receive  in  her  house  the  people  she  most 
wished  to  see  thep.  The  beginnings  had  been  a  little 
difficult;  their  first  attempt  in  New  York  was  so  un- 
promising that  she  feared  they  might  not  be  able  to 
live  down  the  sensational  details  of  their  reunion,  and 
had  insisted  on  her  husband's  taking  her  back  to  Paris. 
But  her  apprehensions  were  unfounded.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  give  people  the  time  to  pretend  they  had 
forgotten;  and  already  they  were  all  pretending  beau- 
tifully. The  French  world  had  of  course  held  out  long- 
est; it  had  strongholds  she  might  never  capture.  But 
already  seceders  were  beginning  to  show  themselves, 
and  her  dinner-list  that  evening  was  graced  with  the 
names  of  an  authentic  Duke  and  a  not  too-damaged 
Countess.  In  addition,  of  course,  she  had  the  Shallums, 
the  Chauncey  EUings,  May  Beringer,  Dicky  Bowles, 
Walsingham  Popple,  and  the  rest  of  the  New  York 
frequenters  of  the  Nouveau  Luxe;  she  had  even,  at  the 
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last  minute^  had  the  «n.,„.o„c  of  adding  Peter  Van 

be T  K  r  """'"  ''  ^'''^  ^'^--^  ^'-^  -re  to 
be  Sparn^h  dancrng  ani  Uus^iau  «  „gi„g;  and  Dicky 

Bowles  had  promised  her  a  Grand  Duke  for  her  next 
dinner^  rf  she  could  secure  the  new  tenor  who  always 
refused  to  sing  in  private  houses. 

Even  now.  however,  she  was  not  always  happy. 
She  had  everything  she  wanted,  but  she  still  felt  at 
Umes.  that  there  were  other  things  she  might  want  if 
she  knew  about  them.  And  there  had  been  moments 
la  ely  when  she  had  had  to  confess  to  herself  that  Mof- 
fatt  d,d  not  fit  into  the  picture.  At  first  she  had  been 
dazzled  by  h,s  success  and  subdued  by  his  authority. 
He  had  g,ven  her  all  she  had  ever  wished  for,  and  more 

Tott   f       T:  ^r^^  "'  '"'^'"«=  '•^  '""I  -«de 
up  to  her  for  all  her  failures  and  blunders,  and  there 

were  hours  when  she  stUl  felt  his  dominion  and  exulted 
in  U.  But  there  were  others  when  she  saw  his  defects 
and  was  tmtated  by  them:  when  his  loudness  and  red- 
ness,  his  misplaced  joviality,  his  familiarity  with  the 
servants  his  alternating  swagger  and  ceremony  with 
her  fnends,  jarred  on  perceptions  that  had  developed 
m  her  „  j^ow  and  then  she  caught  herself 

thinking  that  h.s  two  predecessors-who  were  grad- 
uaUy  becoming  merged  in  her  memory-would  have 
sa.d  tbs  or  that  differently,  behaved  otherwise  in 
such  and  such  a  case.  And  the  comparison  was  almost 
always  to  Moffatt's  disadvantage. 
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This  evening,  however,  she  thought  of  him  indul- 
gently. She  was  pleased  with  his  clever  stroke  in 
capturing  the  Saint  Desert  tapestries,  which  General 
Arlington's  sudden  bankruptcy,  and  a  fresh  gambling 
scandal  of  Hubert's,  had  compelled  their  owner  to  part 
with.  She  knew  that  Raymond  de  Chelles  had  told  the 
dealers  he  would  sell  his  tapestries  to  anyone  but  Mr. 
Elmer  Moffatt,  or  a  buyer  acting  for  him;  and  it 
amused  her  to  think  that,  thanks  to  Elmer's  astuteness, 
they  were  under  her  roof  after  all,  and  that  Raymond 
and  all  his  clan  ;were  by  this  time  aware  of  it.  These 
facts  disposed  her  favourably  toward  her  husband,  and 
deepened  the  sense  of  well-being  with  which — according 
to  her  invariable  habit — si;  -  walked  up  to  the  mirror 
above  the  mantelpiece  and  studied  the  image  it  reflected. 
She  was  still  lost  in  this  pleasing  contemplation  when 
her  husband  entered,  looking  stouter  and  redder  than 
ever,  in  evening  clothes  that  were  a  little  too  tight. 
His  shirt  front  was  as  glossy  as  his  baldness,  and  in 
his  buttonhole  he  wore  the  red  ribbon  bestowed  on 
him  for  waiving  his  claim  to  a  Velasquez  that  was 
wanted  for  the  Louvre.  He  carried  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand,  and  stood  looking  about  the  room  with  a  com- 
placent eye. 

"Well,  I  guess  this  is  all  right,"  he  said,  and  she 
answered  briefly:  "Don't  forget  you're  to  take  down 
Madame  de  Follerive;  and  for  goodness'  sake  don't 
call  her  'Countess.'  " 
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"I  wish  you'd  put  that  newspaper  awav  "  ,),» 

drawmg-room  annoyed  her. 

"Oh   that  reminds  me "  i„,tead  of  obeying  her 

he  unfolded  the  paper.  "I  brought  it  in  to  show  you 

sta^'"at''ti'""'"~'?''  ^""^'^^  ""  ^^  P'^P-^  »«! 
2-d  at  tie  paragraph  he  pointed  to.   Jim  DriscoU- 

that  p.t.ful  nonentity,  with  his  stout  mistrustful  com- 
monplace wfe!   It  seemed  extraordinary  that  theZ 
emment  should  have  '  ,  ,ted  im  <,„».••     -^ 
ple.AndimmediateI         *^„?  ^"^^  "•-«"'fi<=-nt  ,eo- 
th.  .„!     ,^^^^  '«d  a  great  vague  vision  of 

the  splendours  they  .  .^  going  to-all  the  banquets 
and  ceremonies  and  precedences  ^ 

J^houldn't  say  she'd  want  to.  with  so  few  Jew- 
h    K     ^  ^l    ^^^  *^'  P-'P*'  "^  tunied  to  her 

kmd  o  thing  you'd  try  for.  You  could  have  got  it  just 
as  easily  as  not!"  <• 't  jusi 

He  laughed  and  thrust  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat 
armho les  with  the  gesture  she  disliked.  "As  it  W 
pens,  It's  about  the  one  thing  I  couldn't."  ^ 

You  couldn't?  Why  not?" 

aZTT.'"'""'^- "■--"•"-■""— 
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"They  won't?  Why  not,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"Well,  I  guess  the  court  ladies  are  afraid  there'd 
be  too  many  pretty  women  in  the  Embassies,"  he  an- 
dwered  jocularly. 

She  burst  into  an  angiy  laugh,  And  the  blood  flamed 
up  into  her  face.  "I  never  heard  of  anything  so  insult- 
ing!" she  cried,  as  if  the  rule  had  been  invented  to 
humiliate  her. 

There  was  a  noise  of  motors  backing  and  advancing 
in  the  court,  and  she  heard  the  first  voices  on  the  stairs. 
She  turned  to  giye  herself  a  last  look  in  the  glass,  saw 
the  blaze  of  her  rubies,  the  glitter  of  her  hair,  and  re- 
membered the  brilliant  names  on  her  list. 

But  under  all  the  dazzle  a  tiny  black  cloud  remained. 
She  had  learned  that  there  was  something  she  could 
never  get,  something  that  neither  beauty  nor  influence 
nor  millions  could  ever  buy  for  her.  She  could  never 
be  an  Ambassador's  wife;  a;  i  as  she  advanced  to  wel- 
come her  first  guests  she  said  to  herself  that  it  was  the 
one  part  she  was  really  made  for. 
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